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Delivering Full Value 


Whena business institution grows 


from obscurity to dominance in a 
short time it is evidence that there has been 
delivered to the consumer a hundred cents’ 
worth of value for every dollar of his money. 


Ten years ago Society Brand Clothes were 
merely an ideal—to make fine tailored clothes 
in ready-to-wear sizes, that any man would be 
proud to wear. 


‘Voday these clothes — for young men and 
men who stay young — hold a reputation for 
accomplishment in the perfection of ready- 
made clothes. Our sizes in regulars, shorts, 
longs, stouts now fulfill physical require- 
ments and assure fit. Accompanied with 
our standard of making and the creative 
genius of our designer in producing dis- 
tinctive and pleasing effects known as style, 
Society Brand Clothes have attained the favor 
of the most exacting men. 


Today these clothe embrace a new oppor nit wal & l \ 
Society Brand Clothes, at $30 to $40. They are made of especially selected 
Australian wool—extra long, elasti nd strong fbres; tabrics that are 
sed by the finest custom tailors There Double Service (Clothes, a 

| as our standard models at $20 and $25, can be found in all Society 
Brand stores throughout the coun 


Surivty Grand Clothes 


Made in Chicago by ALFRED DECKER & COHN 


Made in Montreal, for Canada, by Society Brand Clothes, Limited 
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’ man is born with relations; he pic S out his friends for himselt. 


So with tires—the tires that are on a new car the car manufacturer selects. 
When a car owner buys tires he selects them himself. 


Nearly every Kelly-Springfield tire used is selected by the car owner. 


Kelly -Springfield 


Automobile ‘Tires - Hand Made 


HER Eisan important fundamental prin- 
ciple involved in this tire selection. You 
ought to understand it. 

Kew users buy Kelly-Springfield tires until 
after they have had experience with other tires. 
And fewer, having once used Kelly-Springfield 
tires, voluntarily discontinue their use. There 
is a reason for both conditions. 

The reason few users try Kelly-Springfield 
tires first is that the initial selection of their 
tires is made by the manufacturer who equips 
the cars which they buy. And Kelly-Spring- 
field tires cost more. 

The manufacturer must put tires on the car 
he sells, but need not put on tires which 
give excess mileage. He is only obliged 
toequip with tires which yield the mile- 
age most tire manufacturers guarantee. 
That is all the car buyer expects. 

lf the car manufacturer equips with! 
a tire which gives a greater mileage 
than this, he has to pay the additional 
cost out of his own pocket—and why 
should he? 


Considering proper manufacturing 


economies, he equips with tires which 











cost him least and yet give reasonable satisfac- 
tion. He equips his car with higher priced 
tires only when he buys advertising value for 
his car, as well as tires. 

Now we cannot meet the manufacturer’s price 
requirements. Hand-made tires cost more to 
make and yield excess mileage. We cannot 
compete on price when the excess mileage 
doesn’t count. So we rarely sell tires to car 
manufacturers. 


Kelly-Springfield tires are sold almost exclu- 
sively to car owners who pay higher initial 
prices because they know they receive excess 


value. At present the demand is far in excess 
_ of our production. 
Le sa 
eA The demand has been so great that 
VN 


Ge owners order tires before they need 
<<, them to get them when they need them. 
Sed oI 


It is important for you to know these 


conditions and to know true tire 
economy. 






Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
Factories in Akron and Wooster, Ohio 


Executive Offices: Broadway and 57th St., New York 
iby Send 10c. for the new game, “Going to Market’’ 
{ 
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HE necklace will be finished next week, Gwen. Arabin 
cabled me to-day.” 
Lady Gwendolyn Brathwaite, only daughter of the 
Marquis of Moriton, permitted herself to become impul- 
sive. Under pretense of patting the cloth into place she allowed 
her slim fingers to rest a moment on the wrist of the speaker. 
Also, she flashed him a brilliant smile. 

“You're a dear, Brenner! And when will it get here—the 
week after?” 

Brenner Carlow colored with pleasure at the touch and the 
smile. There were times—rare, of course, but they did happen 
when he wondered if anyone that really loved could be so cold, 
so aloof, so unemotional as Lady Gwendolyn. Her tendernesses, 
whether of eye, voice or hand, seemed reserved for her father, her 
dogs, her horses. The multimillionaire American she was to marry 
received mighty few of them. 

Still, she was going to marry him. That wassomething. From 
the heights of the station to which she had been born the Lady 
Gwendolyn had stooped to lift him to her side. That she was 
also lifting to her side some scores of millions of good American 
dollars was beside the question. What was money as compared 
with caste? 

And the caste of the Brathwaites was, royalty alone excepted, 
the highest in England. Lady Gwendolyn was the daughter of the 
eighteenth Marquis of Moriton. Her husband would, of right, 
enter the hitherto most impregnable strongholds of British society. 
And it was at this prospect that the mean little heart of Brenner 
Carlow glowed. 

Mean, that is, from the standpoint of snobbishness. So far 
as money was concerned, Carlow was openhanded enough. Proof 
enough of that was given in his reference to the necklace, con- 
cerning which Arabin’s, one of the most fashionable jewelry 
concerns in America, had cabled him to-day. Two million dollars 
is more than a trifle, even toa man who possesses fifty-odd millions. 
Yet that was the price of the bauble which was to adorn the throat 
of Lady Gwendolyn Carlow. 

Lady Gwendolyn Carlow! That name meant a great deal. It 
would be a great match. Unfortunately the last half dozen 
Marquises of Moriton had been extravagant. Beyond theentailed 
properties, with rent rolls that were pitiful in comparison with 
the income of even a moderately successful tradesman, the present 
wearer of the title possessed nothing save the suave manners and 
fearlessness of debt for which his ancestors had been famous. The 
millions of Brenner Carlow were more than welcome. Some of 
them might possibly be diverted to the heir presumptive, Lord 
Moriton’s nephew. At any rate, Carlow had agreed to settle 
enough on Lady Gwen to enable her to help out her dear old father. 
Society was a unit in declaring that the match was eminently 


suitable, all things considered. Of course Gwen was a beau- ff. 
tiful girl, and it was too bad that someone of her own rank “ 
had not the money to compete with Carlow. But one can’t YY 


expect everything in this world. Gwen could have done worse. 

Carlow and Lady Gwendolyn were lunching at a restaurant, 
accompanied only by Lady Agatha Brathwaite, aunt of Gwen. 
It was the first time in six months that Gwen had appeared Kei 
in public with Carlow. The death of her mother, a week after 4 
the announcement of the engagement, had made her cancel al! 
social engagements. To-day was her first emerging from the 
semiobscurity demanded by mourning. And Carlow, elated at being 
seen with her, at being recognized by the fashionable throng, was in 
no mood to deny her any request. 

“The week after?” he echoed. “Why, I’d thought of running 
across in a couple of months to wind up some affairs and of bringing 
it back then. We aren’t to be married for six months yet, you know, 
Gwen. You could hardly wear it before we are married.” 

“But I can see it, can’t 1?” demanded Gwen. ‘ Why can’t you send 
for it? If you love me,” and she lowered her voice, “you'll do that.” 

““Why—why, I suppose I could. I imagine it would be just as safe 
over here as in Arabin’s vaults.” 

“ After we’re married,”’ said Gwendolyn softly—Lady Agatha was 
extremely busy with her luncheon—‘“‘it won't be in vaults all the time.”’ 

““Why, of course it would be safe enough,” said Carlow. 

“Then cable Arabin to send it over at once,”’ demanded Gwen. 

“I'd like to see it myself before I closed with them,” he objected 
half-heartedly. 

“ Aren’t they reliable?” 
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“A Man Wise to What 
You've Get Up Your Sieeve Weoulda't 
Waste Time in a Chop-+Suey Joint" 


Number 48 


By ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 
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“Oh, my, yes! If Ar omplied with my specifications 
why, they've done it—that’s all. Still, two millions, Gwen! 





bin’s say they've 


“Four hundred thousand pounds!"’ Gwendolyn’s face flushed faintly. Then 
she pouted “And can't you go—now ? Then, as his eyes darkened, she leaned 
impulsively across the tabk “Isn't there someone you know who know 
diamonds? That you could trust to examine the necklace—see if it’s up to 
specifications and everything? That would make it so much quicker. Of course 
I don’t want you running over to New York until you have to.” 

“Right in the middle of my coaching season too,” he said. Then, as he read 
the disappointment in her eyes: “‘ There’s my London solicitors, you know. One 
of them’s going across for me to-morrow. Matter of a stockholders’ meeting 
Some outsiders trying to get control. My friends have begged me to have some 
one there if I couldn't come myself. Of course I could have had my Americar 
attorneys attend to it, but there might have been some slip. And it wouk 
have got out—somehow. Sort of surprise. My man from here walks in ar 
surprises the outsiders with my proxies. They don’t expect him— better that 
way. Now he if he knew anything about jewel a 

“Brenner! You dear! And he'd be back 

“Oh, in a fortnight,” said Carlow. 

“And he sails to-morrow? 


“And if I do?” 


“I’m going to be at home this evening. No other callers.” 


Brenner, you must see him at once. 


“It’s very unusual, Mr. Carlow,” said Mr. Moggrage, senior member of the 
firm of Moggrage, Jones, Roberts & Crossgrove, solicitors, The Middle Ten ple 

“But you've just said the beggar knows jewels, haven't you?” inquired 
Carlow. “He has only to compare the necklace with this drawing. And, a 
I've said, we can trust Arabin’s to have made it only of the most perfect! 
matched and graduated stones. It’s the design. I'm very fussy about that.’ 

“It’s a heavy responsibility, Mr. Carlow. Suppose he’s robbed?” 

“Impossible!” ejaculated Carlow. “ Arabin’s will give him an escort to the 
boat. Once aboard, it will be locked in the purser’ safe. When the vessel 
reaches this side we'll have an escort meet him. All he 
has to do is to examine the design and setting. If it’ 
satisfactory he turns over my check to Arabin's, That's all 
there is to it.”’ 

“T’'ll eall Mr. Hildreth in,” said Moggrage. 

He did so; and a moment later, after introductions had 
been effected, the senior broached the matter to the younger 
man. 

“Why, I don’t see why I shouldn't,” said Hildreth. He 
smiled at Carlow—a frank, ingenuous smile that wa 
attractive. “But, as I understand this proxy matter, Mr 
Carlow, no one—not even your friend knows just what 
to expect You have assured your friend 
you would aid them, but have left them in 
the dark as to how. Isn't that it?” 

“Yes,” said Carlow. “I have promised 
them that my stock should be voted with 
theirs. Perhaps they think one of my Ameri 
can attorneys will vote it; but the instructior 
which I have given Mr. Moggrage, and which 
doubtless he has given you, will come as a 
surprise,” 


Hildreth nodded. 


a “Of course, Mr. Carlow. Your American 
4 attorneys would naturally tell your friend 
ys 
4 
Z 


just where they stood. If it became known 

that your American attorneys possessed your 

proxies, and refused to tell just how long 

they'd vote a certain way, your friends would 
suspect omething and combine aga 

you.” 

“All these details you’ve mastered or 

Moggrage wouldn't be sending you,” said 

, Carlow. “About the necklace: Will you 

* attend to that? I'll cable Arabin’s to-day 

. that you are coming.” 

, “That’sexactly it,” said Hildreth. “Even 

ij (9 though I hold credentials from you, and your 

: check, Arabin’s will naturally be a litth 

rd averse to handing over two million dollars in 

diamonds—the check might be a forgery and 


; I might be a rascal, you know.’ 
—— “But if I cable them in my code, which 
_— iff only they and my attorneys know?” 
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“And then won't it get out to the railroad people that 
wire sending a man over? Won't they suspect that I’m 
coming on the railroad matter too? Won’t they, unable 
definite promises from me, combine against me 
on 


in some way: 


to get any 


Carlow laughed. 

“You needn’t be alarmed, Hildreth. It’s a very simple 
matter to tell Arabin’s te keep your coming secret, isn’t it? 
I doubt that you would be suspected; but—well, Arabin’s 
won't leak. And you'll do it?” 

“Why, of course,” said Hildreth. 

A little later Carlow departed; but he left behind him a 
check for two million dollars, payable to Arabin’s, creden- 
tials for Hildreth to present to Arabin, the original design 
of the necklace, to be studied on shipboard by Hildreth, 
and an atmosphere of gratitude. 

“I’m sorry,” said Moggrage; “‘but I didn’t like to sug- 
gest to him that he should send someone else. He’s a val- 
uable client. But—it robs you of the tour you'd planned. 
It’s a shame to have to hurry back a day or two after you 
land. I’d hoped you'd have a real vacation. It was prom- 
ised you. And it isn’t a solicitor’s business—acting as 
retriever for necklaces.” 

“But Mr. Carlow is our richest client,” smiled Hildreth. 
“No doubt I shall be jolly glad to turn right round and 
come home. America is all very well, I suppose; but it 
isn't England.” 

“Crude place, I’ve always understood,” said Mr. 
Moggrage. “‘As you say, you'll doubtless be glad to return 
after all. Still—four hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds—I shall be uneasy, my boy.” 


uw 
Ware HILDRETH was by no means an ignorant or 


narrow young man. A public-school product and an 
Oxford man, the death of his father had given him oppor- 
tunity to give up the jewelry business, which he did not 
like, and to prepare himself for the bar, to which he felt he 
was genuinely called. His 
father had long been a 
client of Moggrage, Jones, 
Roberts & Crossgrove, 
and with that firm he had 
been reading law for sev- 
eral years and was now on 
the verge of a partner- 
ship. Inheritor of a com- 
fortable fortune, he could 
easily have lived on his 
income had he chosen to 
Instead, he slaved 
like the veriest clerk. 
He had only two hob- 
a passion for col- 
lecting odd designs for 
jewelry —inherited, no 
doubt —and for playing 
tennis; and but 
idiosyncrasy —a hatred 
of lifts, or elevators, 
which was almost a hor- 
ror, and for which he 
could only account by 
the fact that his mother 
had been seriously, in- 
jured in one a long time 
before. 

He had done the 
usua! Continental trav- 
eling of young men of 
means. He had read 
rather widely. Yet, 
when from the deck of 
his steamer he first 
glimpsed Manhattan's 
wonderful 
him, as it does 
to most foreigners, that, whatever had been his previous 
conceptions of America, he must prepare to revise them. 

Leaning on the rail, drinking in that jagged profile, 
Hildreth felt a dismayed sensation. To think that he must 
turn round and leave this new country before he had done 
more than pass through the gates! Oh, well; he could see 
something of New York anyway, even though a glimpse 
of the rest of the country was denied him. He had to-night, 
Tuesday, and what of Wednesday he did-not spend at the 
stockholders’ meeting. 


do so 


bies 


one 


skyline, it 


came to 


He read again the wireless message 
he had received earlier in the day: 


Wape Hivprets, S. S. Lucantia: If unable to meet 
you at dock will call at Hotel Battenberg to-night. Room 
engaged there for you. (Signed) JAMEs F. ARABIN. 


“Devilish kind of him,” said Hildreth. “Still, he ought 
to be polite to a man who has it in his power to reject a two- 
million-dollar necklace. I suppose, though, Carlow asked 
Oh, well; it saves me trouble. I don’t 
have to bother about my accommodations. So much more 
time to see the city.” 


him to be civil, 









“ve Set My Heart on the Carlow Necklace. 


He took a last look at the enthralling, staggering, amaz- 
ing city that lay before him. Then he went below to look 
after his bags. A little later, attended by a well-tipped 
steward, he was on deck again. Later he was on the dock, 
standing with the others whose last names began with the 
letter H, waiting for the customs officials to get through 
with him. 

He was free at last and a porter carried his bags—he had 
no steamer trunk, not having thought it necessary for a 
short stay—to where a row of taxis stood. Arabin, then, 
had been unable to meet him. There was no question of 
Arabin’s having been unable to identify him. He had stood 
with the other H’s long enough for the jeweler to have 
found him. And he did not linger, for the reason that he 
was anxious to enter the city as soon as possible. 

He did not notice that a gentlemanly appearing young 
man had kept him under observation from the moment he 
had entered the huge customs shed. He did not notice that 
this person followed him from the shed to the row of taxis; 
that he signaled a chauffeur, who promptly approached 
him. Hedid not notice that his porter rebuffed several other 
chauffeurs and followed the man who had been signaled, 
and that the gentleman who had done the signaling, smiling 
relievedly, immediately climbed into a limousine, which 
shot down a side street. 

Observing none of these things—if he had he might have 
thought that the well-dressed man was merely a tout for 
some hotel assuring himself that the disembarked passen- 
ger would patronize the one he represented; indeed, the 
porter who had been bribed to deliver the bags to a certain 
chauffeur had some such idea— Hildreth tipped his porter, 
gave the name of the hotel mentioned in Arabin’s wireless, 
and started to step into the taxi. He drew back suddenly. 

“‘T say,” he said to the chauffeur, “the Battenberg is in 
which direction from here?” 

“North,” and the chauffeur pointed. 

“It’s not easy to get lost, isit? I’ve understood that the 
streets all run north and south, and east and west.” 

“Well, they do mostly, except "way 
downtown,’ said the chauffeur. “From 
here uptown they all run that way.” 

“Then I'll walk,” said Hildreth 
decidedly. ‘‘I want to see your 


Is That Reason Enough?"’ 


charming city. Take my bags to the Battenberg and— 
what will the charge be?”’ 

The chauffeur colored. 

“Say, you might get lost at that. You'd better let me 
take you to your hotel first.” 

“Thank you; but I rather think I can look after myself,” 
smiled Hildreth. “A dollar and a half? Six and three- 
pence, eh? Jove, but things are steep here now, aren’t 
they? Here you are, my man, with a shilling—a quarter 
for yourself. And what’s your number? Seven-nought- 
three-four. No harm done, my man. You needn’t be 
angry. You don’t know me and I don’t know you, and 
I’m trusting my bags to you. I say, if you don’t care to 
take the bags up there I don’t doubt but that I can find 
somebody who will. What do you say?” 

““Why—why—that’s all right, sir. Of course I'll take 
them up. But you'd better ride, sir.” 

He said this last so anxiously that the Englishman 
stared. 

“Oh, I say now, I’m not an infant. 
harm. Mind—the Battenberg.” 


I'll come to no 
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A rather amazing thing to do; but Hildreth had been 
born and bred in Londur:, where a cabby would think 
twice—oh, two hundred times—before he would run off 
with a gentleman’s baggage. Having procured the man’s 
number, Hildreth imagined that he had been the very 
essence of precaution. He did not bother to cast a glance 
behind him as, delighted with the thought of really stretch- 
ing his legs after the confinement on shipboard, as ready to 
absorb impressions as a child at a circus, he dashed across 
West Street and plunged into the city. 

If he had looked behind him he would have been amazed 
at the expression on the chauffeur’s face. If he had been 
able to hear the man’s words he would have been still 
further amazed; for in a very ecstasy of passion the man 
made as though to throw away the money Hildreth had 
given him. He caught himself, however, as though afraid 
his action would be noticed; but he could not control the 
pallor, the extreme pallor, of his face, and his lips trembled 
as he whispered: 

““What’ll he say? What’ll he say?” 

It took him, so nervous was he, nearly two minutes to 
crank his car. And Hildreth did not look backward as he 
proceeded along the crosstown street. 

Nothing he had seen in Europe was like New York, Hil- 
dreth decided. He had made his way to Broadway, thence 
downtown to the skyscraper district, and from there up- 
town to Madison Square and along Fifth Avenue to Central 
Park. A long walk, and it had taken three hours; but, 
like the average Englishman, Hildreth was a great pedes- 
trian. 

The more he walked, the more his preconceived notions, 

which had begun to fall from him when first he glimpsed 
the city from the Lucantia’s deck, left him, to be replaced 
by wonderment and regret. The Italian Colony he had 
passed through on his way from West Street to Broadway, 
the amazing buildings downtown, the mammoth hotels 
uptown, the throngs afoot, in carriage, in auto, of the 
Avenue—all these were but the prelude, he felt bitterly, to 
a greater show that he was not to see. And New York 
itself—New York was but a prelude itself. 
He stood a moment on the corner of Fifty-ninth Street, 
staring across the busy plaza, flanked by great hostelries 
and the green of the Park. His watch told him it was 
almost six o’clock—time 
for him to make his way 
to his hotel to await the 
arrival of Arabin. 

A policeman told him 
how to get to the Batten- 





berg. It wasnot farand 
he reached it in ten 
minutes. 

“Ah, yes; Mr. Hil- 
dreth,”” said a clerk as 
he registered. “Your 


things have arrived and 
are already in the room 
engaged for you by Mr. 
Arabin.’ Hesummoned 
a bell boy. “Show Mr. 
Hildreth to six-forty- 
one.” 

“This way, sir,” 
the boy. 

He led the way to an 
elevator and stood aside 
for the Englishman to 


said 


enter. Hildreth hesi- 
tated. 
*“*What floor is my 


room on?” 


of the boy. 

“Six-forty-one, sir 

sixth floor.” 
One moment Hildreth hesitated. There is a shame- 
faced pride that bids us do the thing we do not wish to do 
lest people think ill of us. There is a greater pride that bids 
us do as we wish, regardless of wagging tongues or con- 
temptuous thoughts. If it were necessary for Hildreth to 
ride in an elevator—if a matter of importance depended 
on such riding—he would do so; but where it was not nec- 
essary he would refuse, regardless of sneers. As great 
heights torture some persons, so a ride in an elevator tor- 
tured Hildreth. 

It was his one idiosyncrasy, as has been told; and, being 
perfectly normal in all other ways, he felt no great shame 
in indulging himself in this one matter. 

“‘Come back to the desk,” he said. 

He spoke to the clerk. 

“T say. I don’t care about being situated on the sixth 
floor. Too many flights of stairs.” 

“Plenty of elevators,”’ suggested the clerk with a lift of 
the eyebrows. 

“And I don’t use ’em,” said Hildreth shortly. “I walk. 
Have you a room on the second floor?” 

Hotel clerks are used to idiosyncrasies; this one, beyond 
the lifted eyebrows, gave no further sign that Hildreth’'s 
dislike for elevators was at all remarkable. 


he demanded 
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He hoped Arabin would 
continue and tell him that he 
could not see him to-night. 
He wanted to wander out 
into the city. But he was 
doomed to disappointment. 


“I Suppose My Understudy's Heart Leaped for Joy When I Feti"’ “T'd planned on having 


“Certainly, Mr. Hildreth,” he said. “Boy, show Mr. 
Hildreth to two hundred and four. I'll have a porter trans- 
fer your things immediately, Mr. Hildreth.” 

And a few moments later it was done. Hildreth dis- 
missed the porter and turned on the water in his bath. 
Half an hour later he was dressed for the evening. Undoubt- 
edly Arabin would offer him some form of entertainment 
to-night and he wished to be properly attired for it; but 
shortly after seven the pangs of hunger assailed him. His 
long walk had given a fillip to an appetite that was always 
healthy. He decided to wait no longer on the off chance 
that Arabin would wish him to dine with him. He trans- 
ferred the design Carlow had given him from the business 
suit he had worn to his evening clothes. He could not 
forbear glancing appreciatively at the drawing as he did so. 

A wonderfully beautiful and original design! He would 
not have thought Carlow possessed such taste. But then 
he guessed—and rightly, too—Carlow had probably had 
some able artist design it for him. 

Of course there was no chance of his seeing the necklace 
to-night. That would not come until to-morrow anyway. 
Indeed, he would have postponed seeing it until Thursday 
just before sailing time, had it been the right thing to do. 
He begrudged every moment taken from sight-seeing; but, 
of course, he should have to examine the thing to-morrow 
and see whether any minor alterations were necessary to 
make it conform exactly to the design. He could not trust 
himself to give a proper decision on the very day he sailed, 
rushed as he would be then. 

But, though he knew he could not see the jewels to-night, 
he carried the design in his pocket. It was such a beautiful 
thing, so wonderfully conceived, that he liked to have it 
with him. 

The Battenberg is not the gayest of New York’s hotels, 
nor is it the dullest. It aims at the happy medium between 
the two. The dining room was thronged with well-groomed 
men and women, and among the latter were a few faces 
that made Hildreth smile with impersonal appreciation. 
He was rather glad he was able to dine alone; it gave him 
opportunity to observe, to drink in the atmosphere of the 
place. 

A perfect dinner, served well, was finished at last. He 
lighted a cigar and strolled out into the lobby. There he 
sat down to await the arrival of Arabin. He hoped Arabin 
was a young man and that he would propose seeing or doing 
something worth while. The electric atmosphere of Man- 
hattan did not incline Hildreth to a quiet, chatty evening. 
He wanted to see things, to do things. And he hoped 
Arabin would hurry up and not make him waste a per- 
fectly good evening. He had finished his cigar and was 
just becoming impatient when a bell boy called his name. 

“You’re wanted at the telephone, Mr. Hildreth.” 

He led Hildreth to a booth. 

“This Mr. Hildreth?” asked a cordial voice. “This is 
Arabin. Awfully sorry not to have been able to meet 
you at the dock or get down to the hotel before this, Mr. 
Hildreth; but a very important business matter, which 
couldn’t be postponed, has delayed me.” 

“That’s all right,” said Hildreth. “‘ Don’t let me inter- 
fere with you in any way. Very good of you to think of me 
at all.” 


you go to the theater with 
me—The Sunlight Girl. Bully show! And a little supper 
party afterward. But I find I can’t get away for an hour or 
so. Suppose you run over to the theater and I'll join you 
later. It’s the Vandergelt. I called up this afternoon and 
had them reserve seats. I’ve just phoned the box office 
and had them put one of the seats in your name. If you'll 
go over there now you'll not miss any of the show and I'll 
jein you as soon as possible.” 

There was nothing for Hildreth to do but accept. He 
would have preferred to walk about the city, but Arabin 
had been extremely decent, looking up a hotel for him, and 
all that. It would be positively churlish to refuse. And, 
after all, one learned more about a country by talking with 
its inhabitants than by merely looking at them. The 
supper party would be most delightful, as he hardly 
imagined that Arabin meant that only they two should 
compose it. 

So, with a pleasant word of thanks, he hung up the 
receiver. From the clerk he inquired the location of the 
Vandergelt Theater, and learned that he had only to walk 
west to Broadway, a street that he was told he could not 
mistake, and then a few blocks to the south. 

He went to his room, got his hat, stick and coa*, and 
few minutes later had turned into Broadwa was 
reluctant to leave it and enter the theater, but he 
and the box-office clerk promptly handed him a ticket o 
mention of his name. 

The overture was being played as he reached his seat, the 
second from the aisle, well down front in the center. Ina 
moment the curtain rose. It was the usual thing, Hildreth 
guessed, the sort of thing that runs a year if it runs at all 
tuneful music, clever dancing, and quantities of girls of 
various grades of pulchritude. He was young enough not 
to have entirely outgrown this sort of thing. He leaned 
back in his seat, prepared to enjoy himself, his coat and hat 
resting on the vacant seat that Arabin would claim later 

Twenty minutes passed—twenty minutes of antics or 
the part of the comedians, of dancing, of singing by | 
principals. Then there came the attitude of expectance on 
the part of the audience that heralded the entrance of the 
star. Hildreth had seen her name in the electric lights out- 
side the theater and had been struck with its oddity, think- 
ing it, of course, an assumed name. Morn Light did not 
sound like a real name. He supposed, of course, she was 
extremely blond. So the fact that she was a brunette 
surprised him. 

And such a brunette! Hair as black as night, yet with 
a brilliance that reflected the footlights. Eyes that were 
large, limpid, soft, yet glowing with a light of merriment, as 
though she enjoyed her work. Supple, slim, graceful as 
only expert dancers can be, graceful without the underly- 
ing effect of muscular effort, she whirled onto the stage and 
dropped into a graceful curtsy before the comedian, sup- 
posed to be a reigning monarch of some mythical land, come 
to visit the star’s country. She rose, retreated slightly, and 
began a silly song— Welcome to Our City—that yet had 
in it opportunity for the display of a sweet, charming, 
though not extremely powerful voice. 

Hildreth leaned forward now. He was not the type to 
lose his heart to a vision across the footlights. He knew 


that such a vision’s charms often lose their glamour in the 





searching sun of noonday But th gir sne iff 
ent somehow. There was blood in her—good blood. That 
was evident in every move of her lithe body, every note of 
her pure voice. A lady, without doubt And lov : 
He drew in his breat! gaspingly, as scores of other ' 
sionable young men were doing at sight of her Yet 
Hildrett differed from these in that he was not i re n- 
able—at least, never before to-night 


Somehow it seemed that she was singing the 


that she was welcoming him to the city. He ‘ 

was so. For the hundredth time, and more bitt« 
heretofore, he cursed the commission of the necklace, w 

had robbed him of his vacation. Had he time, it might t 
be impossible for him to obtain an introduct to M 
Morn Light. Morn Light! The name possessed a 
charm, more fascinating by reason of the midnight color 
ing of the girl’s eyes and hair. Sudder he hopes 

was her real name. And then he felt himself blus! ng to 
the very roots of his hair; for it seemed to him that the 
star was looking right at him, singing directly to him. He 
tried to meet her eyes He was only twenty feet or so away 
from her as she came close to th« foot! ghts Did she really 
see him? Was she really looking at him? There was noth 


ing cheap, nothing flirtatious in her look; it was rather as 
though she recognized him. Absurd, of course, but —so it 
seemed, 

Then he felt a chill of alarm. Her eyes had turned from 
him a moment; and as they came back, as though fasci- 
nated, they seemed frightened, seemed to hold horror 
them. In the mid > 
faltered; the easy, graceful dance step slackened, Her 
ankle turned under her and she collapsed on the stage 
Yet, even as she fell, it seemed to Hildreth that her eyes 


dle of the chorus of her song her voic 


flashed him some message. Absurd, but—it seemed so, 





There was a gasp from the audience that became one of 
relief as Morn Light sat up; that became one of pity as sh« 
seized her ankle in one hand as she sat there panto 


mime was sufficient. The orchestra ceased playing. The 
comedian rushed to her side and lifted her to her feet Me 
supported her to the wings. Other hands reached for her 


there and the comedian returned to the stage. He cor 
tinued with the play, plainly improvising to cover the 
star’s absence, and a round of handclapping greeted |} 


efforts to carry off the contretemps. 

Then, as the curtain went down, a man in evening dres 
plainly the manager, stepped before it. He made a short 
announcement to the effect that Miss Light had twisted 
her ankle slightly, but would appear in the next act. She 





would do no dancing, however, and he craved the audience's 
indulgence. Applause greeted him and he retired. Hil 
dreth’s impotent excitement died. She was not seriously 
hurt; she would come on in the next act; he should see 
her again. 

The man next him rose and, with an apology, passed 
by him. Other men were leaving the orchestra for cigar or 
drink. Hildreth felt that asmoke 
would soothe his restlessne« . 
He, too, rose and stepped into 
the aisle. As he did so an usher 











spoke to him 
‘Mr. Hildreth, sir?”’ Hi 
oice was very low and, had h« 
#t mentioned Hildreth’s name, 
the Englishman would not have 
realized that he was being ad- 
dressed. 
“Yes,” said Hildret] 
‘Program, sir? You 


one, have you, sir He 


re Sir. 


“Celia, Please Hurry. I Can't Sing if My Head Aches 
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3a note inside it, sir. Please don’t read it here, sir. 
Read it in the smoking room. Please, sir!” 

And the usher passed swiftly down the aisle, offering 
programs te those who did not have them already. 

Hildreth was a bit more quick-witted, perhaps, than the 
majority of his countrymen. His first idea, of course, was 
that Arabin had written him some excuse for not joining 
him; but the usher had begged him not to read it here and 
had concealed the note inside the program. And the youth 
had seemed in most desperate, sober earnest. Hildreth, hat 
in hand, passed up the aisle. He went directly to the 
moking room. There, shielded from observation by the 
program, behind which he carefully kept the note, he tore 
the envelope open and read the inclosure: 


There’ 


Come at once to my dressing room. Stage entrance. 
Doorkeeper will admit you. At once, please! 


And it was signed by the girl he had just seen on the 
tage for the first time, whose eyes he thought had flashed 
Morn Light! 


him some sort of message 


mui 


MAZED, Hildreth reread the note. It bore no saluta- 

tion, but the envelope in which it had been inclosed 

was addressed: Mr. Wade Hildreth, third row, second seat 
left. of center aisle. 

Undoubtedly the note was meant for him, but how did 
the girl know his name? How had she recognized him? 
He had not been mistaken in his belief that her eyes had 
held recognition, he was now certain. And why did she 
want him to come to her? Why had the usher been so 
anxious that no one should observe Hildreth’s note. 

Flashed through his mind a dozen possibilities. Had 
either the outsiders or the insiders in the railroad struggle, 


The Girl Who 


) oe BUTLER'’S story could 
be told in one concise scene set- 
ting forth all that occurred upon 

an evening in a certain New York 

cabaret—a place where the very air is 
at all times sick with voluptu- 
ousness, and the waiters not in- 
frequently aid patrons tomotors, 
the headlamps of which are 
heginning to pale against a new 
day. Much happened then, and 
there were volumes that night 
in the girl's clear, intelligent 
eyes when, after a second quart 
of champagne had been opened, 
she nodded assent to her hus- 
band’s invitation to dance. 
here were volumes more in 
her smile as his arms encircled 
her and she suffered herself to be 
guided about the clogged floor. 

But the things which happened . 

to Norma were so many and 

various, she was cut at and as- 

sailed in such multitudinous 

ways, some of which were so 

insidious and brutal, that, to give her story 

its full values, much should be recounted 

which was only suggested upon the unlovely 
oceasion that night. 

Also, it is fairer to Norma to tell her story 
Even if she was and, for that 
matter, is a splendid woman, she carried with her that 
evening her own indictments, There was one indictment 
in her very features: They were pulled and dark gray with 
fatigue; strain and other not pretty things were in them. 
He? littl chatelaine bag, hidden beneath her idolatrous 
red wrap, held another; in it was a notice from her mil- 
liner that her husband's check had gone bad. Her husband 
himself, with his overred, moist lips, was a third; and 
besides, no one could have been so unhappy as she was 
then unless she herself had been, anyhow, somewhat at 
fault. And yet it is because she was, after all, so little 
at fault that her story should be told in full and from 
the beginning; and the beginning was when she was 
twenty. 

At that time she was the perfect picture of young 
Tall, almost statuesque, one could see in her 
luminous, eager eyes, in her serene countenance, all the 
hope and trust of her years. There was the fragrance 
of youth and whoiesomeness about her. Unsoiled and 
unscarred, she was ready for her destiny, which then to all 
of Wellesville, and even to Norma herself, had seemed 
certain and clear. It was to marry in Wellesville, live in 
Wellesville, die in Wellesville; at the proper time she would 


otherwise 


womanhood, 


at which he was to represent Carlow, learned of his pres- 
ence in New York? Did they plan some surprise for him? 
But that was absurd! 

Hildreth was not naturally a suspicious person; yet 
even the most unsuspecting person, having as weighty 
commissions to execute as had he, would be apt to consider 
any move before making it. Stage entrances are not 
exactly the proper thing for men engaged on weighty 
businesses. 

But the note, if anything, was an appeal. And what 
possible harm could come to him from a walk round to the 
stage entrance of the Vandergelt? Suddenly he laughed. 
Arabin had spoken of a supper party. Perhaps he had 
meant a supper party with Miss Light as one of the guests! 
A very wealthy jeweler, with entrée to all sorts of society, 
might very well have a large stage acquaintance that 
included the charming Morn Light. 

If that was the case —— But was it? Why did Miss 
Light want him to come now, instead of later? Why did 
she not mention Arabin’s party? Why He looked 
again at the note. The handwriting made him think of the 
look of alarm in her eyes, the horror almost that he had 
seen in them; for the writing had been put into the enve- 
lope without blotting and was slightly blurred. Evidently 
Miss Light had been in a hurry. Moreover, the writing 
itself —strong, characterful—was proof in itself that it had 
been hastily written. Why the great haste if Arabin’s 
party was the only motive for the writing of the note? 

He laughed again, this time somewhat seif-contemp- 
tuously. A little while before he had really been quite 
wrought up because he did not possess the inestimable 
privilege of an acquaintance with Morn Light, had found 
it necessary to restrain his inclination to go at once to her 
assistance. And now, when the loveliest girl he had ever 
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“They 
are Fioaters 
Here, Just the 
Well-to-Do Riffraff"* 


pass on to children of her own the simple and dignified 
tradition of the spacious, well-lived-in house, with sooth- 
ing green shutters and ample lawn, that stood at the corner 
where Merridew Avenue began. Everything seemed for- 
mulated and in readiness to that end; one more turn in the 
fortunes of Tom Fowler, just another client or two, and 
the thing was as good as done. 

Norma’s life would have been made with its lines 
finally and firmly cast along the pleasant, shaded streets 
where Butlers and Fowlers had for generations lived. But 
then along came Taylor King, with his snug-waisted, 
checked suits, his gay ties, his chamois gloves, and the 
grace and glitter of the great town a thousand miles away; 
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seen, who radiated a personal charm more compelling than 
any he had ever hitherto experienced, wrote him a note 
asking him to come to her dressing room, he hesitated! 

He suddenly blushed. How dare he offer the star of 
The Sunlight Girl the insult of a suspicious, hesitant 
thought? He carefully folded the note and placed it in 
the pocket of his dress coat. Impulse ruled him now. 
He was out in the entrance of the theater, holding his 
return check in his hand, before he quite realized that he 
was not wearing his overcoat. 

But dozens of other men in evening dress were venturing 
into the cafés near the theater and these had not worn 
overcoats. The night was warm and starry. He asked a 
uniformed attaché of the theater where the stage entrance 
was. The attaché grinned wisely and directed him. Hil- 
dreth had visited stage doors before. A cousin, fairly well 
known on the musical-comedy stage in England, had on 
several occasions bade him call for her. So he knew enough 
to waste no time in parley with the doortender. He 
pressed a bill into that guardian’s hand. 

Up a narrow iron stairway Hildreth proceeded. On the 
first landing was room number one. Tremblingly, exulting, 
all mystery forgotten save that he was to see Morn Light, 
to talk with her, he knocked on the door. 

It opened a few inches and a brown head, feminine, 
protruded. A pair of light eyes scrutinized. 

“What do you want? Miss Light is resting.” 

“Why—why ——” stammered Hildreth. “I 4a 

He got nofarther. Another hand than the maid’s pushed 
the door open. Morn Light stood before him, and even the 
close view of the make-up on her face could not lessen the 
influence of the natural beauty that was hers. She smiled. 

“Why, hello, Ted! Come right in. Sweet of you to 
call!” (Continued on Page 76 





New Yorlk 


and Norma, being young—which is her 
main excuse—bucked her destiny. 
That was when matters began. 

At first Norma liked King exactly as she liked a score 
of other young men. There was nothing wrong with him; 
he had a cool, level eye; a detached, rather pleasing smile; 
and the general manner of a moderately prosperous indi- 
vidual, with good instincts and abilities. A bond sales- 
man’s job had brought him that time to Wellesville. After 
that he came to see Norma. She was entirely free to see 
him; the understanding with Fow!er, if understanding 
there was, was tacit, a kind of silent growth. However, 
King challenged only her mildest emotions until, with the 
continuance of his courting, she realized that he made a 
life to be lived in New York a vivid, personal possibility 
for her. Then she was really stirred. 

New York, at least a permanent existence there, had 
been to Norma exactly what it was to most other girls in 
Wellesville—one of the unattainable things of the world. 
So unlikely had it always seemed that she should ever 
dwell there, she had never much considered the idea. She 
conceived of the city as a brilliant, wondrous place where 
one saw all the new shows before the costumes were soiled, 
heard songs before they had become hurdy-gurdy tunes, 
viewed great pictures and met great people. Pleasures, she 
believed, stimulating to mind and soul and body were to 
be found at every hand. She had the memory of sev- 
eral weeks at different times passed there— weeks 
when, with her parents, she had lived in a vast hotel 
and had been swept through a delirious round of activ- 
Books, newspapers, talk, had contributed the 
rest of her conception. But such an existence and its 
fascination had seemed so far beyond her own set 
boundaries that her mind had not fairly grappled the 
thought. But with the advent of Taylor King it did. 
Immediately her hot young imagination bounded in 
response and it was then that she let herself in for her 
great blunder. 

Matters advanced rapidly. Norma's thinking got badly 
mixed. She confused Taylor King, the individual, with 
Taylor King, the resident of New York, and the man with 
the opportunity he seemed to embody. She contrasted 
her vision of the Metropolis with the drab, known reality 
of Wellesville, and began telling herself that life was too 
precious not to be richly lived. Meantime, while her 
mother pleaded and her father pleaded, and two or three 
of her friends cried, Norma’s dream of the great city’s life 
waxed more dazzling and colorful. At length it got the 
best of her; and, upon an evening when she knew that 
King was boarding a westward-bound train, she asked 
Tom Fowler to crawl through the hedge between their 
homes and sit with her upon the lawn. 

He came--a big, fine, burly fellow, not a bit flashy, but tre- 
mendously real—and listened silently through that starlit 
evening while she told him what she had determined to do. 


ities. 
































Norma cried that night; but with the morning, in a 
clear, cool corner of her brain, she reckoned over her 
chances again, and for the hundredth time it seemed to 
her that a brimming, vivacious, stimulating life—oh, an 
amazing life!—by no wild chance possible in Wellesville, 
was assul2d; and she was married to King in the fall. 


Before the day when Norma King waved her jubilant 
good-by to Wellesville the vision of New York, which had 
dazzled her through the early stages of her courtship, had 
been reduced to a perfectly definite design. She did not 
imagine that she was going to conquer the great city over- 
night or become at her first smile a sought-after per- 
sonage, but she had no difficulty in picturing herself, as 
Mrs. Taylor King, finding comfortable place in the gor- 
geous and animated town. 

Taylor, of course, was 
the pivot of nearly every- 
thing; it was chiefly from 
the factors of his life that 
her new life was to be 
fashioned. Aside from 
Peter Henley and hiswife, 
Marjory, Wellesville folk 
whom a giant corpora- 
tion had uprooted and 
transplanted to New 
York, Norma could think 
of no friends there likely 
to prove contributory to 
her new world. But 
Taylor knew literally 
scores of persons. For a 
dozen years, since he was 
a boy of fifteen, in an 
Eastern school, in an 
Eastern college, in the 
city itself, he had been 
amassing a New York 
acquaintanceship. He 
himself was not New York 
born; his family, save 
for a widowed aunt, 
Sylvia Pringle, who was 
an old New Yorker, still 
lived west of the Alle- 
ghanies. But his tendrils 
seemed tospread in scores 
of directions in the me- 
tropolis and the girl was 
certain that she had only 
tochoose. Andshechose; 
she would identify herself 
with the Potter set. 

This set, so far as 
Norma was able to dis- 
cern, was New York’s 
dashing and superb equiv- 
alent to the turgid social unit to which she herself had 
belonged and left behind in Wellesville. It was composed, 
apparently, of mer and women of taste and breeding; they 
were gay after a decent and restrained manner; they gave 
chic little dances and charming little dinners; they patron- 
ized the opera and the very smartest shops. Their trim, 
bright motors crowded Fifth Avenue, and their homes 
were the dignified, unpretentious houses and sunshiny 
apartments of the upper East Side, within easy distance 
of Central Park. 

“Not New York’s most spectacular set, but New York’s 
best set,”’ her husband had told her self-approvingly. 

King himself had come to terms of near intimacy with 
these people through his college friend, Harold Potter. For 
several years he had been eating their dinners, attending 
their dances, visiting their country places and calling their 
daughte$s by their first names. Mrs. Potter, Harold’s 
mother, it appeared, was Taylor's especial friend and recog- 
nized arbiter of that coterie. It all seemed tremendously 
simple and clear; with the Potters and the Potters’ friends 
she would find her chief New York affiliations. 


Pessimistic Aunt Pringle 


UT there were other, though less important, factors 
in her preconceived notion of what her life was to be. 
Among these was Paul Scudder—who worked with Taylor 
in Norris Brothers’, the bankers—and his young wife. 
“Just the people for little parties round town,” had 
explained Taylor. ‘Potter and his crowd don’t go much. 
But Paul and his wife are all for a little of that kind of fun.” 
And Norma had visions of delectable little dinners in 
restaurants; of diverting theater parties; of cheerful sup- 
pers, interspersed with dancing. Also, there were those 
old Wellesville friends, the Henleys; and finally Taylor's 
aunt, Mrs. Pringle, who, although she did not seem to hold 
much promise, was still not to be entirely overlooked. So 
far as Norma could make out, she was merely a lonely old 
woman living on a meager income. She probably would 
count little in realizing the bright possibilities of the town. 


It Was a Huge Place. 
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But it was Sylvia Pringle who came to see Norma 
after the young had arrived. 

They were temporari! All that da 
the girl had been in ecstasies of youthful delight. As 
heavy-rolling train had neared New York she had kept 
repeating to herself: “‘Oh, it’s going to be too wonderful 
too wonderful!” At which private observation each time 


she had surreptitiously ar 
I J 


couple 
y installed in a hotel. 


the 


d affectionately squeezed her 
husband's hand and felt miserably sorry for several girls, 
marooned, no doubt fore ver, in Wellesville. When the 
train arrived her heart had bounded at the thought that at 
last the new superexistence was really to begin 
entranced, enthralled, perfect 
love and her chosen destiny 
Mrs. Pringle walked in. 


She was 
ly certain of herself, of her 


With a knock on the 


There Was Nothing Dainty 


Taylor’s aunt was a bright-eyed, 
person who turned and re-turned her black silks, ar 
not above darning her gloves 
lived in New York; knew the place through an 
through; and in those years during which Norma King 
encountered the city, 


tight-lipped little 


For forty years she hz 


she 


Sylvia Pringle played a not 
She 


unim 


portant though often unwelcome rdle was forever 


throwing off quantities of the most sour observations, the 


mass of which began upon that particular day, upon the 
occasion of her first call 
For a moment or two she had been looking Norma up 


and down, evidently with a thoroughly approving eye 

“So you've come to tackle New Y ork, eh 2” she 
a hard, thin voice. 

Norma acknowledged that she had. 

““What did you do that for? No one lives here who can 
help it—at least no one who has an atom of knowledge 
about the place. 

“‘A beastly town!" repeated Norma with an 
“Oh, no, Mrs. Pringle; don’t tell me that 

“It is, though. You don’t realize something about New 
York.” 

*What?” 

“How infernally big it is.” 

“Oh, yes, Ido. That's why I love it so.” 

Mrs Pringle, with remote sadness, 

“Well, I hope it doesn’t eat you 
people, you know.” 

The girl took passing note of the tired shoulders, the 
sallow the lonely eyes. But Norma's spirit was 
very exultant just then. 

“Oh, it won't, auntie! 
along,”’ she laughed. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Well,” began Norma hesitatingly, ‘‘Taylor’s made no 
end of friends, and between us we've rather a 
income—not a lot, but enough, I’m sure—and, oh, I 
know, I've always been able to get along.” 

“In Wellesville And there 


‘ iest 


said in 


It’sa beastly town!” 





ndulgent 


smile 


shook her head. 
up. It aoes 


that to 
cheeks, 


I’m sure Taylor and I 


can get 


decent 
don't 


with what 


certainly out 


you two’ve go yu’d be the lu 


oung people in 
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NItN a Se t aL fT ad been I 
That was how she had expected s} 
and very blithe she set about 


or Fine in the Scene 
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when 


Scudders in vreat 


the hotel, she wasr ot dis 
appointed. Paul Scudder 
was a short, obese young 
man with a round, red 
Dolly 


jovial face, and 


Scudder a sparkling per 


g 
son with dimples It ! 


ai 





strike her that there wa 
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with the realization that her prospective social sponsor had 
given neither word nor sign of any sort. 

“Wait! Wait!” adjured Taylor. “‘ Mrs. Potter's a great 
friend of mine. I’ve dined at her table fifty times. She’ll 
call soon. ‘Then you'll be asked to the house.” 

Norma was satisfied. Another week passed, during 
which they rented an apartment conveniently within the 
Potter radius; but not a flicker, not a note, not a telephone 
call from Mrs. Potter, or, for that matter, from any of 
the other matrons of the Potter group. And then Norma 
had her first real twinge in her encounter with New York. 
She was a little uneasy and greatly perplexed. She had 
not expected to be stampeded upon her very arrival by 
these friends of T'aylor’s, but she had not imagined that 
she would be left so severely alone 

in Wellesville she knew what the procedure would have 
been in even slightly similar circumstances. Word of the 
arrival of such a thoroughly desirable and accredited 
young couple would have spread within twenty-four hours. 
Her mother, her mother’s friends, the entire Merridew 
Avenue connection, actuated by various motives, would 
have descended upon them. Some would have come out 
of curiosity concerning persons who were going to be in 
their midst; some out of unalloyed kindness; others from 
self-interest, perhaps, to win early the friendship of folk 
whom henceforth they would continually meet. But 
they would have come—that was the point; and within 
seven days the newly arrived pair would have been invited 
to as many different houses to dine, and before then, no 
doubt, have been carried from their hotel and made guests 
in some home. The seeming indifference of the Potters and 
of all the Potter following fitted oddly and uncomfortably 
with her social experience. 


Lonely Days in a Lonely Flat 


. was her initial experience with a kind of perplexity, 
or maybe it was bewilderment, which Norma confronted 
for montas after her descent upon New York. Coupled 
with it at many times there were dismay, anxiety, other 
emotions, but at ali times an annoying inability to under- 
stand the behavior of others. She often told herself that 
if she could only understand she might be able to excuse; 
but the incomprehensible was repeatedly cropping up. 
Taylor was of little help, and it was no long while before 
the girl realized that, despite his years of residence in the 
city, huge volumes had remained closed to him. His per- 
plexed anxiety was often as great as hers when, after 
some riddle had presented itself which neither of them was 
able to solve, Norma would make shift by fabricating 
explanations for herself which, even as she formulated 
them, she only half believed. 

For example, to assuage her uneasiness over the neglect 
of her by Mrs. Potter and all the rest of Taylor’s friends, 
she tried to conclude that no one had come to see her 
because she and her husband were still living in a hotel. 





Sparkling Glasses, Silver Dishes, Gleaming Linen—AU 
Breathed Ease and the Spirit of Freedom From Care 


In Wellesville that would have been an added reason 
for calling early and rushing to the rescue. But 
maybe, she told herself, things did not work that 
way in New York. 

This served her for a time, but not for long, 
because within six weeks they had quitted their 
hote!, the last picture had been hung in the apart- 
ment living room, and for two weeks Norma had been sitting 
in her chintz-covered chair waiting for Mrs. Potter’s ring. 
She waited another two weeks. Not only did the vastly 
important Mrs. Potter fail to call, but all other of her hus- 
band’s much-vaunted friends were equally remote. She 
did not believe that Taylor had misrepresented to her 
the extent of his intimacy with this group; had she ever 
held such a suspicion, Harold Potter’s manner, even upon 
the occasion of his brief call at the hotel, would have dis- 
posed of it. It was something else—some mysterious 
something else. ‘‘Bigness!’”’ Mrs. Pringle told her grimly; 
but that cryptic utterance did not help. 

Finally a day came when the girl, reckoning back, 
astounded herself with the fact that she had been ten full 
weeks in New York. During that time, for all evidences 
of Norma's senses, Mrs. Potter might have been a purely 
imaginary figure; not even a card, nothing, just flawless 
neglect. The record of the other matrons was as impregna- 
ble. The thing was far more than disconcerting. Think 
of it! She had planned and builded a scheme of social 
existence largely dependent upon one group of persons, 
and then every last one of the group had turned out, for all 
practical purposes, a myth! But, harsh as this ~as, it got 
less of her thought than the mere mystery of it. Weeks 
previously the girl had become convinced that there was 
some intangible, monstrous cause for her total isolation. 

Her mystification was not lessened by the fact that 
Harold Potter came and went, and with the utmost 
serenity. Norma never once detected in him a moment's 
embarrassment or restraint; it was as if the thought 
had never entered his head that his mother might call or 
bid them to her home. He never even suggested that 
his sister might accompany Norma some afternoon to a 
matinée. The girl was several times on the point of putting 
it squarely up to Harold to tell her why his entire world 
had seemed to have conspired to leave her alone. But 
there was a small ultimate quality in Harold Potter that 
would have forbidden such a question, even if there had 
not been a small ultimate quality in Norma that would 
have forbidden her asking it. 

So she pondered and pondered. In her loneliness she 
became morbid. She began to be possessed of a feeling 
that there were gigantic forces at work which she could not 
see or touch or even attempt to analyze; and that in the 
very air of the city there were currents moving with an 
insidious gentleness to make people's lives. Against these 
currents she felt herself powerless and weak. The sensa- 
tion was new. In Wellesville there had been a simplicity 
and clarity in existence that had given her confidence in 
her mastery over her own destiny. The thought that her 
own fate had been snatched from her own hands was not 
reassuring—it was dreadful. 

“Bigness—the spirit of bigness!"’ as Mrs. Pringle had 
explained, did not seem to answer the question of why Mrs. 
Potter did not come and permit Norma to begin the life 
she had foreseen. 
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After a time the girl was asking herself if there was any- 
thing weird or unusual about her or her appearance—some 
odd, repelling defect of which she had never been conscious. 
Or had Harold Potter reported that she was a frump? 
Maybe some secret stain had come recently upon Taylor’s 
name. Wilder and wilder grew her guesses. In her whole 
existence such treatment was unheard of; it was as heart- 
rending as it was inexplicable. And then finally, on an 
afternocn when Norma was trembling upon the verge of 
violent tears, Mrs. Potter did call. That was three months 
after the young bride had arrived in New York! 

Nothing, apparently, could have been more removed 
from Mrs. Potter’s mind than that it might be gracious to 
offer at least a half explanation. But by chance, and in 
another connection, she gave Norma the clew. It was 
nothing more nor less than that she had been busy. Whirl- 
ing through a round of glittering activities, she had been 
too occupied, too engrossed, too strung up to a nervous 
concentration, for an act of the most simple kindness and 
politeness—an act that would have saved the girl many 
tasteless, disheartened hours. The city had swallowed up 
Mrs. Potter and, in so doing, had struck its first blow at 
Norma. 

Even when Mrs. Potter did come, the girl had no sense 
of warmth; and she craved a little warmth just then. I* 
was as if that prodigious lady had by a supreme effort 
crowded the breathless visit into her afternoon. 

“Charming to see you!” she said as she took her prompt 
leave. ‘“‘Good-by! I’ve no end of things ahead of me 
which must be done.” 

And she departed, leaving Norma to hope that some day 
the giant town would sweep her up into its arms like that. 
If it did, she vowed, she would not let some miserable girl 
sit for months in an unbroken solitude, waiting for the 
doorbell to ring. 

“Don’t be too hard on her,’’ cautioned Sylvia Pringle. 
“In a place as big as New York there are a million neces- 
sary and inviting things to do. There are calls to make, 
shopping to do, dinners to rest up for, balls to rest up 
from. The tide of the city’s life runs very strong—strong, 
in keeping with the city’s size—and it’s hard for anyone 
in the full flood of it to pull aside, even to be decent to a 
girl like you. That’s New York!” 


Dinner With the Potters 


_ of which,”’ observed the girl, ‘‘seemed so natural, so 
inevitable, that Harold Potter never had a moment's 
thought or apology for his mother’s neglect. Everybody 
is supposed to reckon on the fact that New York keeps 
everybody else engrossed, and not to expect the most ordi- 
nary small courtesies—at least what Wellesville regards as 
ordinary courtesies.” 

Following Mrs. Potter's call, others came. 

“Why, I only heard that you'd arrived the other day,” 
one would explain; ‘“‘my husband happened to catch a 
glimpse of Taylor running for the Subway.”’ Or, from 
another: ‘‘Don’t tell me that you’ve been here four 
months! Why, by the merest accident Harold Potter 
mentioned you the other day.” 

With an ironic smile it came to Norma by what freak 
and slender chances her utter unhappiness and despair had 
been lifted. A glimpse of Taylor running for the Subway! 
An idle word from Harold Potter! 

“Well, never mind!” declared Norma, a little pallid 
after her months of tragic isolation, to Mrs. Pringle. “‘It’s 
past now. Isee some things about the bigness of New York. 
But I’ve got the best of that, and from now on its bigness 
will be the finest thing about the place. It’s going to give 
me heaps to do.” 

“If it doesn’t give everyone else more to do,” observed 
Aunt Sylvia grimly, as she took her way. 

But Norma laughed; an invitation to dine at the Pot- 
ters’ had just arrived, and she felt herself finally upon the 
uppermost, gayest crest of the wave. New York was an 
all-right place after all! 

Norma and Taylor presented themselves before Mrs. 
Potter at precisely‘the correct tick of the héur. Before 
they had sat down to dinner a large company had assem- 
bled. Twenty or more guests were there, a few of 
whom the girl had already met. Scarcely had they found 
their places at the table when the man on her right, 
spreading his napkin, leaned forward and, speaking to a 
woman opposite, asked: 

“Well, Fanny, how’s Jimmy’s game?” 

Paradoxically that simple offhand question and the 
manner in which it had been put gave Norma instantaneous 
confidence in her future. Her neighbor’s words had been 
uttered in the easy familiarity of close friendship and 
conveyed an immediate sense of mountains of common 
knowledge and common interest between the two. The 
girl had not the most remote idea who Jimmy was or what 
his game might be, but at the moment Norma could have 
closed her eyes and readily imagined herself in any of a 
score of houses along Merridew Avenue at home. She was 
certain that she had found just what she had expected 
and hoped to find; here, indeed, was New York’s bright 

Continued on Page 66) 
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The Greatest Speech in History 


aA 
HE business men who formed the board of By EDWIN LEFEVRE 


directors of the Totuma Valley Land and 

Development Company were reckoned 
among the shrewdest in Apachia. Nevertheless, 
Watson B. Webb, the promoter, not only sold them one 
hundred and sixty-four thousand acres of desert land but 
induced them to build miles and miles of irrigation ditches. 
Then that same Webb made a contract with them to sell 
that same land to Northern farmers at something like seven 
thousand per cent profit, on a fifty-fifty commission basis. 

Before the directors of the Totuma Valley Land and 
Development Company knew it, the awful Webb had sold 
nearly fifty thousand acres on the installment plan. On 
paper the-company stood to make as many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars as there were stockholders. Webb col- 
lected all the cash he could on what was due him on com- 
missions and went away to Europe to sell life insurance to 
the Czar of Russia. 

The directors of the land company discovered that 
they had obligated themselves to supply the purchasers of 
land with water for irrigation purposes; but the engineers 
reported that there was no place on the company’s prop- 
erty where a reservoir could be built which would hold 
water, owing to the nature of the soil. The directors blamed 
Webb for inducing them to take a short cut to dividends 
by building the ditches before the dam was finished. They 
wrote to him about it and received this telegram in reply: 


Get the water at all costs. Otherwise expect suits from 
buyers of your land and from me for commissions due. 


Fortunately the company’s engineers also reported that 
the waters of the Totuma River might be impounded at 
Pajaritos, on the Government reservation. Indeed, years 
before, engineers of the United States Reclamation Service 
had reported favorably on a project 
to build a great dam at Pajaritos; 
but nothing had come of it, because 
there was nobody to push it. The dis- 
tressed Apachians, spurred by the 
threats of suits, welcomed the hope of 
succor at the hands of a Paternal Gov- 
ernment. Being Apachia business 
men, they naturally thought of the 
honorable Stanford Ray, senior sena- 
tor from their state. 

Col. W. A. Croffut, president of 
the Totuma Valley Land and Develop- 
ment Company, went to Washington, 
District of Columbia, on the midnight 
train. He carried with him a valise 
containing one change of underwear, 
one shirt, one collar, one draft pay- 
able to himself on Biggs Bank, one 
card of introduction to Senator Ray 
from P. Harrison Smith, political boss 
of the city of Hopia, and one bill, 
drawn by the company’s attorneys, 
authorizing the building of a dam at 
Pajaritos. 

The Colonel, a tall, stout, florid- 
faced man, was shooed out of the 
sleeping car at seven A.M. It was too 
early to call on Senator Ray; so Crof- 
fut went to the most expensive hotel, 
took his bath, shaved, had a leisurely 
breakfast, and then sat in a big arm- 
chair in the onyx-columned lobby. 
He smoked a particularly fine cigar 
and amused himself by looking at the 
growing crowd—a crowd that no other 
city in the Union could collect. He 
saw high-cheekboned crackers from 
Georgia; blue-eyed vikings from 
Scandinavian Minnesota; coppery 
halfbreeds from Oklahoma; down- 
easterners who, without opening their 
mouths, facially informed the Colonel 
that when they did speak it certainly 
would be through their noses. 

There was about most of them a 
curious air of self-consciousness, as of 
men accustomed to speaking in public 
on “occasions”; also, a look of un- 
easiness, as of having been caught at 
something silly rather than ignoble. 
This came from each man’s belief that 
everybody must know what office he 
came to Washington to get—one that 
was big and mouth-filling at home, 
but insignificant here and, moreover, 
not a certainty—by no means a cer- 


TLLUVUSTRATEDO 
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of knowing exactly which wire to yank; of 
having irresistible pull. 

Pull! That was it. That was what drew thither all these 
It made the Colonel think of his 
now ten o'clock and he telephoned to 


men with anxious faces. 


Senator Ray’s office 
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and 
The Senator's private secretary answered: 


“TI am, strictly speaking, from Hopia.” 
The tone invited confidence, even over the 


“I have a card from P. Harrison Smith for the Senator.” 
““One moment, please.”” There was a pause. The Colonel tary, with the gravity of an undertaker addicted to « 
couldn’t hear what went on at the other end, because the 
secretary had carefully placed his hand over the trans- 
mitter. Then: “The Senator is very busy just now with a 


“Where and at what time?” 
“In his committee room 
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however, had added to his superfluous legal advice a very 
necessary card of introduction. 

“ Here is the card.” 

The Colone! spoke shortly; it would be only a matter of 
seconds now before he learned whether or not the company 
had been cheated out of a thousand dollars. 

The Senator extended his hand woodenly and took the 
card that Colonel Croffut held out to him. He read it as 
carefully as if it were a confidential report from his stock- 
brokers 


MR. P. HARRISON SMITH 
Suite 888 Lawyers’ Trust BUILDING 

On the back of the card were the words: Introducing 
Col. W. A. Croffut; but it did not say to whom the 
introduction was. Also, there were two small blots on the 
left-hand corner of the card that looked like an accident 
resulting from an overfull pen. They had been made most 
carefully with a dropper and signified that the bearer was 
probably good for two figures in stock. That was why the 
ink was black. Purple ink meant political influence; or, at 
least, that was what a newspaper correspondent who had 
read Sherlock Holmes always asserted. 

“Mr. Smith suggested, Senator,”’ began Colonel Croffut 
doubtfuliy, “that we oy 

“Yes, yes! Where's the bill?” interrupted the ‘Senator 
with an amiable briskness that strikingly contrasted with 
his previous coldness. 

Colonel Croffut, surprised a little and relieved a great 
deal, silently handed it to the Senator, who read it through 
very carefully but very quickly. He was an expert in 
devising “jokers,”’ and for that reason could spot them in 
others’ bills unerringiy—to his great advantage. 

“I wish,” said the Senator regretfully as he finished 
reading the bill, ‘that you had brought it to me earlier.” 

“Oh,” the Colonel sighed resignedly; “then it is 

“It will be much harder to push it through.” 

The Senator had used up his stock of vote-swapping 
quid pro quos; but he always kept up his sleeve a card or 
two in reserve for supreme efforts when favors were desired 
in the name of justice by certain of his constituents. He 
was thinking of which card to play. It would depend on 
his visitor. 

Colonel Croffut, thinking of his wrongs, which con- 
sisted of the justifiable threats of criminal suits by the 
purchasers of the company’s unirrigated lands, 
looked the Senator straight in the eye and said, 
with the impressiveness of a philanthropist in 
the act of saving ten thousand lives in public: 

“This Pajaritos Dam project has 
been advocated for years by the Gov- 
ernment engineers of the Reclamation 
Service and, on the suggestion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, recom 
mended by the President of the United 
States in his message to the Eighty- 
sixth Congress.’ 

The Senator seemed not to have 
heard aword. Hewaslooking thought 
fully at the ceiling. Presently he said 


musingly: 

“You need the Pajaritos Dam pretty 
badly?” 

The Colonel winced at having to tell 
the truth. He saw his admission capi 
talized by the statesman; but, with 
what might be called intelligent can- 
dor, he answered: 

“Yes, we do.” 

The Senator nodded, with an effect 
of corroborating the Colonel’s answer, 
and pursued: 

“Yes, indeed. My son Robert is 
very much interested in irrigation 
matters. It is one of his hobbies. He 
contends that irrigation, and only irri- 
gation, cats reduce the high cost of 
living by increasing the agricultural 
output.” R 

The Senator paused and stared re- 
tlectively at the Colonel. 

“T am sure he is right,” politely ac- 
quiesced Croffut. 

The Honorabie Stanford Ray 
smiled gratefully on his caller, pushed 
a bell button on his desk, and said 
to his secretary, who appeared at the 
threshold: 

“Mr. Lorgan, I wish you would get 
me one of my son Robert's cards.” 

He turned to Colonel Croffut and 
explained: 

“His office is in Hopia. I should 
like you to call on him and exchange 
views on irrigation. And it is pos- 
here hesmiled benevolently 
“that he may wish to invest in your 
company.” 


sible”’ 


The Colonel did not say that, since the Totuma Valley 
Land and Development Company was not overcapitalized, 
none of the fourteen stockholders desired to part with the 
unwatered stock. It was the land that they wished to 
water; and if the Government built the dam the settlers 
would pay for that. The only theory tenable was that 
Robert Ray must be the receiving teller. Therefore the 
Coionel promised earnestly: 

“T’ll see him on my return, Senator. Now about this 
bill ——” 

“Tt looks to me as though it were a desirable measure. 
If after careful study I find it as I now think, I shall give 
the project my entire attention. That means, of course, 
my warm support.” 

For some reason or other the last two words conveyed 
to Colonel Croffut a suggestion of high prices, which 
naturally irritated him. It is always an exasperation to 
bribe men, as it were, in the dark; which happens when 
you deal with people who if they take bribes at all do so in 
disguise—or else by proxy. Why didn’t this man name his 
price or proclaim his honesty? But the Colonel controlled 
himself and said: 

“So far as I am concerned, Senator, that assurance is 
quite enough; but the directors of our company would 
be glad to get what—er—we might call—er—more defi- 
nite ——” 
“Tell them that you left the matter in good hands,” 
modestly interrupted the Senator. 

“Of course I'll do that. Yes, sir. 
Senator, they might not like ——” 

“If they don’t like that,” interrupted the Honorable 
Stanford Ray in an even, emotionless voice, “then tell 
them to go to hell!” 

Colonel Croffut flushed deeply and was about to permit 
himself the luxury of an angry retort, feeling that the 
Honorable S. Ray must be too honest to do business with, 
when the Senator held up his hand with a refined sort of 
traffic policeman’s gesture, and said, loudly enough to be 
heard in the anteroom: “Mr. Lorgan, Colonel Croffut is 
waiting for the card.”’ He finished calmly: ‘‘ You may get 
valuable hints from him, Colonel.” 

A newspaper correspondent poked his head in at the 
door. The Senator rose and said loudly to the Colonel: 

“T am glad you called in, Doctor. Drop in any time you 
happen to be in Washington. I’ll never be too busy to see 


But you know, 
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you. I am sorry you must go back this afternoon. Give 
my regards to our old friend when you see him again. Tell 
him you saw me in good health, but busy, as usual.” 

He escorted Colonel Croffut to the door, shook hands 
with him in plain sight of the correspondent, turned him 
over to Mr. Lorgan with an affectionate wave of the hand, 
and smiled reminiscently as he turned to go back to his 
desk—just as though he remembered a funny story told 
by the man who had paid a purely personal call on a busy 
statesman. It was all unnecessary, but it had become 
a habit. 

The Colonel returned to Hopia that same afternoon. 
On the next day, before going to the office of the Totuma 
Valley Land and Development Company, he called on 
Robert Ray to discuss the general subject of irrigation. 

Young Mr. Ray listened intelligently to the Colonel’s 
introduction of himself —that is, his eyes had a cold, shrewd 
look that intensely displeased Colonel Croffut. This feel- 
ing of hostility was not helped by young Mr. Ray’s ques- 
tions, a little later, into the extent of the company’s land 
holdings, the sales to date, the capitalization, the character 
of the contracts they had given to purchasers of land, and 
soon. At the end he shook his head and said crossly: 

“It is too bad I didn’t hear about your troubles earlier. 
As it is now, with Congress almost ready to adjourn, and 
the publication in the newspapers about the threats of 
suits against your company—well, it’s a bad mess.” 

“Mr. Ray”—and the Colonel looked Robert Ray 
straight in the eyes—‘“I never give up hope.” 

He meant he was willing to pay. 

“No; you can’t afford to until you have made every 
sacrifice to pull yourself out of the hole. Now, though the 
stock may stand you in eighty dollars a share, you know as 
well as I do that it isn’t worth eighty cents. However, 
I think I might get some people to give you twenty dollars.” 

“We have none for sale,” said the Colonel. “We are 
willing to pay—er—for-—er—legal services in connection 
with the dam project; and ——” 

“You don’t need a lawyer to enable settlers on your land 
to buy water from the Government. You sold these poor 
men land that you guaranteed to be not only irrigable but 
certain to be irrigated within a few months. Not only are 
you liable for what money has been paid to you but for 
damages. Twenty-five hundred shares at twenty dollars. 
See the directors. Then come and see me to-morrow.” 

Colonel Croffut saw the directors that same afternoon 
and told them what had happened at his interviews with 
the two Rays. The directors permitted themselves the 
expression of some utterly valueless opinions of the Honor- 
able Stanford Ray, his statesmanship, his son, and his 
son’s demands; but, of course, in the end, they agreed to 
let Robert Ray have the twenty-five hundred shares of 
stock at twenty dollars a share. 

The facts that without Senator Ray’s help 
they could not get Government aid, and that 
without Government aid that selfsame stock 
would not be worth twenty cents, did not 
dilute their indignation. Neither did they phi- 
losophize about their own desire to get some- 
thing for nothing; but all of them thought it 
would be just as well if they did not display 
too much eagerness in meeting young Mr. 
Ray’s terms. Four days were allowed to pass 
before Colonel Croffut called at Robert Ray’s 
office. 

The office boy said that Mr. Ray was busy 
The Colonel volunteered the information that 
he would wait. Hedid; and filled himself with 
fury—not so much at waiting, but because 
sounds of laughter came frequently from the 
private office. Just when the Colonel had 
made up his mind to speak very plainly to 
Robert Ray, the office boy informed him that 
Mr. Ray would see him. 

The indignant Colonel walked into the pri- 
vate office, frowning. Young Mr. Ray, sitting 
at his desk, made no motion to rise or to shake 
hands. As if the Colonel were an utter 
stranger he asked: 

“What can I do for you, sir?” 

“I am Colonel Croffut, of the Totuma Val- 
ley “ 

“Yes, yes; I know. What can I do for 
you?” 

“T came to tell you that we will sell you the 
twenty-five hundred shares of stock - ” 

“What stock?” interrupted Robert Ray 
sharply. 

““Wh-why,” sputtered the astonished Crof- 
fut, “the twenty-five hundred shares of 
Totuma Valley Land and Development Com- 
pany.” 

“Oh, yes!” ejaculated Robert Ray. “I re- 
member now. Well, that deal is off.” 

The Colonel was paralyzed. He forgot his 
anger and even his grievance over his long 
wait in the outer office. 

“I don’t quite understand you,” he began. 
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“You came here to sell me stock that depended for its 
value on certain action. Then, knowing that every second 
of time was precious, you wait three days. No use! It’s 
all off.’’ 

“Have you heard from your father?” 

“Why in blazes should I hear from my father? Do you 
think I own him? Is he your hired man? He was waiting 
to hear from me, but I couldn't tell him anything. I with- 
draw my offer. Excuse me,” he finished, rising. “I am 
rather busy.” 

Colonel Croffut realized the exact meaning of the phrase, 
“justifiable homicide.”” He also saw thousands of his dol- 
lars vanish. This made him magnanimous and he said 
placatingly to the young man: 

“Well, now, Mr. Ray, I think a 

But Mr. Ray cut him short and said sternly: 

“People who come to me to ask me to invest in their 
enterprises do all their thinking before they come to this 
office. I told you to come back three days ago. You didn’t. 
The delay has complicated matters greatly. My advice to 
you is to accept the offer.” 

“Certainly,” said Colonel Croffut eagerly. He took 
some stock certificates from his inside pocket. “‘We are 
willing to do so. I brought here the twenty-five hundred 
shares “ . 

He stopped short because Mr. Ray’s right hand was 
waving away the certificates as though they had been 
stolen from a bubonic-plague corpse. This made the Colo- 
nel forget that he had been vehemently instructed to ask 
for a strictly cash payment from R. Ray. 

“No, no!”’ exclaimed Robert Ray angrily. “‘No, no! 
It’s the new offer that I mean. You agree to give an option 
on five thousand shares of your stock to Herman T. 
Schrader, at five dollars a share.” 

Colonel Croffut turned a brick red 

“T must say ” he began thickly. 

“T’d rather you would not express any opinions in this 
office. You heard Schrader’s offer. If you can't or won't 
take it, say nothing. This is a free country. Your stock is 
yours. My money is mine. It is now 11:17 a.m. If at four 
o’clock to-day I have not heard from you I shall take it to 
mean that you have decided that nothing should be done 
with the Pajaritos Dam this year, or’’—he finished softly 
“ever!” 

““I—I—I ——”’ sputtered the Colonel 

“Knowing you to be a busy man,” continued Robert 
Ray pleasantly, “‘I had the document prepared for you. 
Here it is.” And he picked up from his desk a paper, 
which he extended to Colonel Croffut. “A sixty-day 
option on five thousand shares, at five dollars a share, to 
Herman T. Schrader.” 

Colonel Croffut frowned fiercely, |! 
saving document. . 

“T’ll have to speak with the directors about this,” he 
said sternly; “‘but I'll tell you frankly, Mr. Ray, that I 
think ——” 

“T wouldn’t dream of thinking aloud in this office if I 
were you, Colonel Croffut,” interjected Robert Ray coldly. 
“Every time you do so it makes me fear that nothing will 
be done. Before four o'clock to-day, please.” 

The office boy, obeying a preconcerted signal, here carne 
in and said: 

“Mr. Ray, you’re wanted on the long-distance.” 

“Excuse me, sir,”” said Robert Ray, and walked toward 
an absolutely soundproof telephone booth in a corner of 
his private office. 

Colonel Croffut left the room. He also left unsaid sundry 
things he wished to say. He called a meeting of the 
directors and explained the situation. One of his col- 
leagues said loudly: 

“This is an infernal outrage! It seems to me that if this 
business had been properly handled i 

Colonel! Croffut jumped to his feet, his face purple, and 
shook his fist at his fellow director. 

“T had to swallow my feelings before that blankety- 
blank crook,” shouted the Colonel, “‘but I won't stand a 
damn word from anybody in this room! You've heard 
what he wants. Take it or leave it! I'll go in or stay out 
with the rest; but I wen’t take any insults from - 

“Keep cool, Bill,” came from a director who was a mu- 
nicipal contractor. “I know what you're up against. Gen- 
tlemen, give young Mr. Ray what he asks. It’s the only 
thing we can do.” 

Before three o’clock that day Robert Ray had the option 
in his safe. 

Nothing happened. A week passed. Still no word froma 
Paternal Government. Colonel Croffut called on young 
Mr. Ray to ascertain whether the givers of the option 
were getting a run for their money, and was smilingly 
informed that things were going as well as could be 
expected. 

““You know I am as much interested in the success of the 
company as if I were a stockholder in it. We have a very 
difficult job before us, but I think we'll pull it through. If 
we don’t you, at least, won’t lose any money through my 
advice—which is to be patient.” 

Colonel Croffut had to be content with this, not knowing 
Mr. Herman T. Schrader was as busy as a bee in Pajaritos 


ut took the labor- 
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at that very moment securing options 
on all the lands that would be bene- 
fited by thedam. The owners there- 
of—optimists who had been induced 
years before to buy in expectations 
of the building of the Government's 
dam—had lost all hope and were 
willing to sell for a song. A glad- 
some song at that; for the thought of sticking an Eastern 
dude is a pleasure than which earth knows no greater 


Senator Ray was not sorry that circumstances had com- 
pelled him to leave the bill for the last. It is often wise to 
do this with important legislation. When only three days 
remain, and something like forty-two hundred bills, party 
measures and epoch-making laws are to be rushed through 
a dying session, astute statesmen sometimes succeed in 
getting the requisite votes by judicious swapping with other 
statesmen whose necessities—-indeed, whose very political 
life— may depend on getting forty-nine yeas. Hardy peren- 
nials—bills which are introduced by inveterate optimists 
at every session as infallibly as the advent of spring 
slumber in committee. At the end of the session, when the 
scramble is more desperate, brother legislators are more 
amenable to reason and fair swaps. 

On the last day of March, when only five days of life 
remained to the Congress, the Honorable Stanford Ray, 
senior senator from Apachia, was in his seat, front row, on 
the left of the Vice-President’s rostrum. It was 11:57 A.M. 
The session had not begun. It was unusual for Senator 
Ray to be on the floor so early, for he was one of those mod- 
ern statesmen who hustle incessantly but untheatrically, 
and whose most effective oratory, in a conversational tone 
of voice, is delivered in their committee rooms 

At noon the presiding officer, the Vice-President of the 
United States, unspitefully thumped the block before him 
with the gavel. The murmurous hum of conversation 
ceased abruptly. A Sunday silence descended on the Senate 
Chamber. Sunday looks fastened themselves on the coun- 
tenances of the Conscript Fathers as they rose in their 
places. From the galleries the misinformed spectators, 
endeavoring to see the legislative wheels go round, saw, 
instead, a series of horseshoe curves of mahogany desks and 
seats. Before each front-row desk stood a page, clean- 
faced, Eton-collared, head bowed reverently. The chaplain 
prayed. The listening senators inclined their heads 

As soon as the prayer was over business began. The 
senators sent up batches of bills—-measures in which they 
were interested, or which ¢rank constituents wished intro- 
duced. It costs nothing to “introduce” such bills, which 
range from bills for pensions to bills for the abolition of all 
kinds of abuses—political, commercial, financial, social, 
criminal, or even real. 

Among the day’s bills was Senate Bill Number X Y Z, 
introduced by Senator Ray, authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to build at once a dam at Pajaritos, on the 
Totuma River. The preliminary expenses were to be met 
from the regular appropriation for reclamation purposes, 
even though some other project had to be temporarily 
abandoned. The amount involved was seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Of course, before the dam was fin- 
ished the Government would have spent twice as much. 

The party leaders, harassed by the short time remaining 
to them and the million things still to be done, sought 
Senator Ray and profanely inquired into the meaning of 
the ruthless attack on the National Treasury. 

“It will enable,” explained Senator Ray sternly, “‘thou- 
sands of starving settlers in the Totuma Valley to earn a 








































Ninety+Three Senators Foltiowed His Motions Fascinatedly 


frugal livelihood by strenuous agricultural——ah-— efforts 
Ten thousand Americans, sir, will be enabled to live 
barely to live og 

“If this outrageous rob 


yours will enable ter 


If this irrigation project of 
thousand fellow citizens who don't 
vote in your state barely to live, what in Hades are they 


doing now, without the reservoir?” inquired the senator 


from Pawtucket 

“The senator from Pawtucket asks what these men are 
I answer, Mr. President: Dying! Watering their 
parched gardens with their tears sir; that and hoping 
sir!’’ The Honorable Stanford Ray looked defiantly at 


doing 


his colle ague 
“There are 


damned well 


o reporters round, Stanford. And you know 
that you can’t possibly get a vote on this 
confounded 

“Why can't 1?” very coldly interrupted Ray 


constit 


“What 
utional barrier or insurmountable legal obstack 
exists in reality, or even in your unprejudiced mind?” 

“You know the Appropriation Bill is s 

‘l ask for no appropriation. I request merely that the 
secretary of the Interior be instructed to use greater haste 
in building the long-promised and much-needed dam at 
Pajaritos than on some similar project in another state.” 

“But not this session,”’ coaxingly said the senator from 
Pawtucket 


“Nal de perandum Teucro duce!" 


retorted S. Ray with 
a courteous bow in the direction of the Honorable J. Rall 
ston, senator from Pawtucket 

“Well, Teucer says perhaps next session, if you are 
very good ” 

“Oh, yes?” said S. Ray very politely. “Oh, yes?” he 
repeated. “Well, Rallston, think it over, will you?” And 
he resumed his writing 

All that day he behaved as an organization man behaves 
He voted for all party measures; helped his colleagues fror 
Pawtucket, Vermont and Iowa, who had not been nice 
his own Pajaritos Dam Bill. But the next day he strolled 
over to the leader's desk and whispered 

“I say, Jerry, | am going to ask for action on my bil 
Number X Y Z.” 

“Which is that, Stanford?” 

*Pajaritos Dam.” 


“Damn Pajaritos! Don’t be stubborn, old man! Wes 
can't— this session.” 

The Honorable J. Rallston was frowr y whereupon 
the Honorable S. Ray smiled amiably and said 


“We must! 
“Why are you s 


“Ten thousand honest American settlers are waiting for 


» keen for this project wher 


water, praying for it, dying for the want of it Besides, 
some of them live in Apachia 

‘Is it very necessar ’ asked the leader. 

Very!” ‘ 


“I'll do what I can,” promised the Honorable J. Rallstor 
He always made it a point to recognize the necessities of 
If Stanford I 
{ 
proved by the fatalities among his 


his allies iy— intelligent, as evidenced by 


> 
te 
his political control his own state; 


enemies; familiar wit 


Continued on Page 33 
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OTHING about the night of 
July fifth invited dark deeds. 
No storm howled without; no 


wind moaned around the gables of the Illing- 
worth country house; no impenetrable dark- 
ness shut Marjorie Iingworth from the wide 
universe. The only circumstance which could 
have contributed to terror and tragedy was 
the fact that the keeper, old Henry Nordstrom, 
had been called away for three days to New 
York for his annual attendance at the Nor- 
vegian Association Clambake and the Rose 
Growers’ Convention; and, therefore, Marjorie 
was alone on the half-millhon-dollar estate with 
the deaf and ancient Martha, who was asleep 
in the northeastern turret, where the architects 
had located the luxurious servants’ quarters. 
There were not even any suspicious noises; 
the most mysterious and the only sound was 
the throbbing chorus of crickets on the 
sweeping expanses of lawn. 

The night, like the crickets, had a quiet 
pulsation. Marjorie, who sat at her bed- 
room window, inviting touches of soft 
breezes to her bare neck and forearms, 
and to the stray locks of silken brown hair 
about her ears, stared out at this world of 
night and imagined that the tranquillity 
and peace of the scene before her tired 
young eyes were throbbing too. The 
moonlight throbbed in pale, silvery pul- ’ 
ations across the lawn; the shadows of 
the oaks and the shrubbery did not trem- 
ble as shadows sometimes tremble, but 
expanded and contracted on the carpet of 
moonlight, like intermittent swellings of a 
low-heating heart. The quiet, the radi- 
ance, the peace and the pulsation of the 
night were beautiful; but the beauty was 
terrible 

Far away, across the rolling shoreland 
of the Hudson, a clock on the village town 
hall struck two. 

“Oh, dear!” said Marjorie. ‘‘No 
le ‘ p!” 

She was twenty. Twenty is too young 
for insomnia. But after her second sea- it 
on in New York society and a summer 
ubroad, sandwiched between—after late 
dances in Louis-Quinze rooms and early 
rides to hounds over wet Long Island pas- 
tures; after much coffee, candy and cold drafts, and little 
repose or repair-— Marjorie had awaked one morning in a 
small palace of a town house near Central Park, weeping 
bitterly about nothing. 

She had tried to tell Dr. Nicholas Elsmere, the nerve 
specialist, the cause of her grief was that her life seemed to 
her futile and silly, and an eternal round of deeblank fool- 
ishness; and that it was really nothing about which she 
was shedding round crystal tears that ran down her healthy 
young cheeks across the temporary pallor, and finally 
rolled from the upper pink lip to the lower pink lip of a 
reasonably good magazine-cover mouth. But the great 
wise man, with a shirt bosom that squeaked beneath his 
frock coat as he breathed so ponderously, had said: 

“She mustn't go with the family to Bar Harbor. Send 
her alone, absolutely alone, except for some old family 
retainer, to Illingoak. I know what a stupid old time she 
will have. She has had too much excitement.” 

“] haven't, at all!” said Marjorie vehemently. “But 
I'm tired of dancing and riding, and saying the same things 
over and over to men who say the same things over and 
over. I love excitement; but there isn’t any. I should 
like to join a circus.” 

The protest was in vain. Marjorie had inherited a 
strong will from Alexander Illingworth, the grizzled veteran 
of a quarter century of Wall Street reorganizations; but 
the head of the house still had the lion's share of finality 
of decision. His daughter, feeling that his experience with 
a life of work was somewhat more elaborate than her own 
with a life of play, even when play was taken as seriously 
as a business, became an obedient child, relinquishing, for 
the time and occasion, her calm bearing and mannerisms 
of a carefully selected, sophisticated, cynical, snobbish 
young woman of the smart world. She took all her perfect 
appointments— Venetian-glass perfume bottles, silver shoe 
trees, vanity cases, worthless novels, photographs of five 
young men who said and did the proper thing when nec- 
essary, and the supposedly attractive improper things at 
champagne wedding breakfasts— and she went to Illingoak. 

Ulingoak had been built by Alexander the Third, as her 
father was called, when Marjorie was five. She recalled 






















“7 Am Bored. You May Go" 
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it as the place of her childhood, and asked her 
father to give it to her as a wedding present. 
: “Oh, of course,” he had said. ‘“‘I suspect that 
one of the wrist-watch, dancing-pump brigade 
your mother selects for you will some 
day be puffing cigarettes in the li- 
brary where I and Tom Beekman, 
who was a real man, consummated 
the Panther Oil Consolidation. But 
never mind! Illingoak is yours.” 
Marjorie, therefore, had come to 
the estate with a sense of proprietor- 
ship. There was a passing novelty, 
too, in being alone on a great place 
that overlooked the groves and fields 
between its pretentious fences and 
the distant wooden-church-spired 


sleepy village on 
the edge of the 
Hudson River. 
Imogene Fastid- 
ious, a four-thou- 
sand-dollar mare, had been sent 
up in the IHingworth box car, and 
Marjorie had ridden round before 
breakfast the first morning. 

She had returned in a rage. 

“What is it, miss?” asked the 
impertinent old Martha, who had 
harbored secretly the notion that 
it was her service which had prevented the Illingworth 
family from going straight to. 

““Someone has bought a piece of land about as big as a 
tablecloth right next to ours, and has been trying to fit 
a house ontoit. Itsereams aloud: ‘I’ma bungalow. Own 
me for a dollar a week.’ The worst of it is that the upper 
windows look right down into our garden and every dollar 
we spend with landscape architects will be worth the same 
ten cents to those horrid people as it is to us.” 

“Bless me soul!” said poor Martha. “Who is it 
owns it?” 

“A pflumpadink!"’ Marjorie exclaimed. 

“What's a pflumpadink?” asked the other, with fright- 
ened eyes staring at the Illingworth heiress and neuras- 
thenic, whose smooth forehead was covered with little 
glistening beads of exercise. 

“I know what it is. Bobby Benjamin told me. A 
pflumpadink is a man between twenty and thirty who 
wears ready-made clothes, and maybe belongs to the 
Y. M. C, A., and has a salary, and carries bundles, and 
sends his washing out to a laundry in a bag with initials 
embroidered on it by his girl. «You can see pflumpadinks 
on any Sunday trying to make three-cylinder cars go on 
the state roads. A pflumpadink always marries a girl who 
knows that her husband can attend to the furnace. He 
gives Omar, bound in ooze leather, for Christmas presents, 
and smokes ten-cent cigars. He plays golf on the Mu- 
nicipal Links and sings The Palms. He thinks initial 
stationery is swell, and his dream is to have a smoker's 
jacket and be correct in the home. Sometimes his ears 
are prominent, and he talks about suburban life and rais- 
ing eggs for profit; and he thinks the people who sit in the 
Peacock Alleys of New York hotels are the Four Hundred. 
He takes the five-fifteen to go home, with a pound of 
coffee and a bluefish; and has been introduced to Christy 
Mathewson, and knows that it is improper to eat peas with 
a knife instead of a spoon. That's a pflumpadink!” 

“Oh! His name is Arthur Dole, miss,” said Martha. “I 
heard the gardenersayso. He built a part of the house him- 
self, miss, by working Saturdays and Sundays, and mashed 
his thumb half a dozen times by hammering after dark.” 
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“Oh, I saw this fellow!” Marjorie 
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a lawn in front as large as a handker- 
chief, and he was giving it a complete drenching with a green 
watering pot before he ran down the road with his little 
red commutation ticket. Oh, I know these pflumpadinks!” 

But now, after three weeks, on this still and pulsing 
night, and at the window of the sitting room of her apart- 
ment, the girl, unable to sleep, looked despairingly at the 
tossed and moonlit sheets of her bed in the next room, 
and then at the roof of the pflumpadink’s bungalow, which 
projected its absurd little corner windows and gables above 
the Japanese cherry trees at the end of the garden. 

The suburbanite’s house was far away. First there were 
the shrubs beneath her window, among which some fiower- 
ing bush sent up a perfume too sweet for pleasantness; 
beyond them the velvet, moonlit, throbbing lawn stretched 
down to the unused tennis courts; and then the boundary 
of the garden was announced by a hedge and a shaft of 
marble bearing a satyr’s head, which at the distance 
appeared as a white pellet upon a tiny pedestal. The home 
of Arthur Dole was a shapeless lump of black against the 
night purple of the sky. Marjorie knew that the pflum- 
padink was in it; she guessed that he was snoring. 

“This is unbearable!” she said aloud. ‘“‘So much peace 
is an evil too great to stand. The world aches with it. 
A scream—a piercing scream—would be a lovely thing 
something to split the night and crack open these awful 
hours and scare the crickets into silence. Illingoak is a 
terrible castle of nightmares.” 

She jumped from the white wicker lounging chair to 
stare at herself in the mirror, which reached from top 
to bottom of the bedroom door. Her dressing gown gave 
her the appearance of a ghost; but of a ghost of a young 
person with latent strength and vitality in poise of body 
and firm flesh, and, say what the doctors would about 
neurasthenia, with a half-mischievous smile upon her lips. 

Turning from the mirror, she placed her warm finger- 
tips upon the cool marble of the fireplace mantel and 
gazed first at one and then another of the five proper 
young men who appeared so well dressed in the five moon- 
lit photographs. She remembered that Lucille Van 
Coorland had said: 

““My dear, you are inimitable. It is such a terribly 
vulgar thing—shopgirly thing—to have photographs of 
people. It is as disgusting as having one’s own face 
appear in photogravure in Sunday papers. But you can 
do the things that common people can’t do and get away 
with it simply splendidly. And that’s a sign of being sure 
of oneself. That’s why I love people in our set to be 
beastly rude—it shows they are so well bred that they are 
beyond caring.” 

“But they are all just nice, good-looking, foolish men,” 
said Marjorie, sighing, as she turned from the mantel- 
piece. “I adore them all; but they all say the same things. 
I wish I were a savage. I wish I knew someone to send 
telegrams to. But Bobby Bobo Benjamin—you are the 
best yet! I might love you—if you were a refined bank 
robber instead of a broker with a little mustache. But 
Illingoak is so stupid, Bobby. I can’t even write you a 
letter thanking you for your flowers. I want excitement. 
I wish Illingoak wasn’t a stone castle and then I'd set it on 
fire, Bobby.” 

There was joy in this desperate suggestion. After all, 
what could be the harm in doing something terrible? The 
Illingworth millions could always pay. She had the sub- 
conscious joy of being a creature of special privilege, who 
could be driven to no reckoning. 

“Darn the young pflumpadink!” she exclaimed. “If 
I had a rifle I'd shoot the windows out of his bungalow 
nest. I know he built it for a blonde who has promised to 
wait for him. These pflumpadinks never dare to get 
married to female pflumpadinks until they have enough 
to insure the Mission furniture. They have no spirit. If 
they did they’d get married— bang! I wish I could sleep!” 

She sat down again in the wicker chair and stared out 
at the pale, silvery night with its throbbing peacefulness. 
In the shadows of the five oaks beyond the fountain a 
man, had one been concealed there, could have observed 
her movements. 

“Oh, why not?” she said, still talking aloud to interrupt 
the pulsing of silence and the pulsing of the cricket chorus. 
“Pflumpadinks are meant to be goats. He will not know 
who Iam. He’ll never know the voice. Wake up—you 
complacent pflumpadink!” 

She reached forward for the telephone instrument and, 
with a gay laugh, slid down into the chair so that she 
could hold the mouthpiece above her upturned lips. The 
sleepy telephone operator in the village answered at last. 

“I’m ringing Mr. Dole’s residence,” she said, after 
Marjorie had directed at the instrument an impatient sigh 
as the moments passed. 
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The delay, however, sharpened her joy at seeing the 
light spring up in the little windows of the bungalow. A 
clear voice at the other end said: 

“Well, what is wanted?” 

“What wanted?” repeated 
“Isn’t that just the very words such a man would use’ 

“Hello!” she said aloud. ‘Are you awake?” 

“No, no,” came the voice. “I’m still asleep; but if it’s 
anything important I will answer the telephone.’ 

“Are you a brave man—a man of 
Marjorie solemnly. 

There was a pause. 

“Well, I'll tell you—you will have to ask Information,” 
said Dole cheerfully. ‘“‘There’s nobody home.” 

“Chivalry ” she began. 

“I know—you are going to say that chivalry is dead. 
Have your way about it. But, seriously, are you 
you in any trouble, Miss Illingworth?” 

Miss Illingworth! He had identified her. She had not 
considered this possibility, except to dismiss it with a 
hasty conclusion that she did not care what the pflum- 
padink did or thought. Now she realized that she appeared 
absurd. She sat up straight and spoke from a sense of 
obligation to herself and her kind to protect the dignity 
of her position. She had always dared much. She had 
been known as a madcap girl who knew her way before- 
hand out of a scrape, and as a clever young woman who 
could engage in extremes and always land on her mental 
feet. To land on her mental neck was a new sensation. 
Now all ways to save the occasion but one had been cut 
off from her. She took the one way out. 

“I’m sorry,” she said with a voice in which the shaki- 
ness was sincere. “I am in trouble. I am alone here. 
There is a burglar in the house.” 

“All right!” Dole’s voice came back. “Keep your 
nerve. Hide somewhere. Get under a bed and stay there. 
Do as I say. If you hear any noise—a revolver shot or 
anything—don’t move. Keep where you are—under the 
bed. I'll telephone for help and come right over.” 

The idea that he would raise a general alarm had not 
occurred to her; she knew she must find an excuse to 
prevent his doing so. The whole village would be up in 
arms. Explanations would be a terrible bore. Marjorie 
foresaw that she would have a lifetime of falsehood before 
her. Her father might come from Bar Harbor on a special 
train. What a nuisance! 

“No! No!” she wailed. ‘He is coming up the stairs. 
Hurry, or you'll be too late!” 

The man at the other end had dropped the telephone 
receiver; she could hear it bumping on the wall. 

Marjorie gasped. She stood up and pressed her teeth 
against the tips of her slim young fingers. 

“It serves me right for meddling with a pflumpadink,” 
said she. ‘Now he'll come over and I'll have to talk to 
him. I'll have to say I was mistaken about the burglar. 
No; I will not. That would make me out such a fool. 
I can see him when he comes across the lawn. I'll tell 
I'll flatter his vanity. 

I'll seal his lips. 
He'll promise 
not to tell.” 
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Marjorie to herself 
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him the man was scared away. 





She Recognized the Driver of the Village Hack 
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she stood 
behind the curtain and gazed across the moonlit grass and 
shrubbery at the space in the garden hedge where she wa 
sure Dole would break his way through. The light 
shone from the cottage windows and she believed she sa 
hadows moving within the bungalow. 

“His courage is bad,” “He doesn’t dare to 
come. He will probably telephone for help after all.” 

The pulsing chorus of crickets seemed to have been 
interrupted. A cloud slid over the moon and a blanket 
of darkness suddenly was drawn across the lawn. Som 
bird disturbed in its slumbers on an oak tree tumbled 


Pulling her dressing gown about her shoulders, 


she said. 


about and flapped among the leaves before it mad: 
flight. She thought that, out of the corner of her eye, 
she had seen a shadow moving among the oaks. 

“It could not be!” she told herself with a nervous laugh. 

Far away the village clock struck three. 

‘Over a quarter of an hour “The coward!” 

“Not at all,” said a voice from out of the darkness 
the other side of the room. 

Marjorie shut her teeth together to suppress an it 
voluntary scream. She sprang toward the electric-| 
switch and fumbled on the wall until she had pressed 
it and a flood of light leaped into the corners. 

Leaning against the wainscot, beside the half-closed 
door into the hall, was a young man. 

‘I am Dole,” ‘I am sorry I sur 
prised you. On the whole, I never saw so many 
in my life as I found in this house. I have only six or 
seven in mine, but they squeak more than all there are 
in this modest chateau.” 

‘You came in?” gasped the girl, blinking under the 
glare. 

He looked at her bare feet, thrust into a pair of blue 
tussia-leather bedroom slippers and 
neath her long dressing gown, and smiled. 

“T kicked my own shoes off among the lilac bushe 
I found it was necessary to climb up over the front 
porch,” he said asshe went behind the sofa. “I know 
it is not proper to come before a lady walking in mercerized 
stockings, but one of the chief charms of hunting burglar 
is to take the burglar by surprise. I read that in a scier 
tific magazine. But it took me quite a time to find y« 

I looked under seven or eight beds, and I am pained and 
humiliated to find that you disobeyed me. You are not 
under yours.” 

Marjorie for a moment found no words; her throat 
seemed as dry and rough as pumice stone. She reached 
behind her and pulled the window shade down almost to 
the sill; then she stared at the young man before her. 

He was an attractive young man, she thought. The 
upper part of a set of pyjamas was tucked into his belt, 
and the soft fabric clung to the muscles about his shoulders 
and fell away from his neck, which was firm and brown, 
if he had spent much time in the sunlight. There 
grace and easy strength about his careless posture, leaning 
back against the wall with his large hands flattened against 
the pale-yellow wall paper and his blue eyes regarding her 
with a quizzical inspection. 

‘You should not have come here!” 
sively. 

“I know it,” he replied. 
picture and not mine.” 

Marjorie was furious. If it had not been that he wa 
still breathing hard, as if just finishing some exertion ir 
haste, she would have been able to believe that he had 
come merely to make game of her. 

“You were too late!”’ 

‘Too late! Where has he gone 

“He went out this window,” she replied and, sin. lat 
ing faintness, fell back upon the sofa 

The man walked toward the opening, raised the curtai: 
and, bending down, looked at the fringe of ivy leaves o1 
the ledge outside. 

“Yes,” said he; and, stooping down quickly, he picked 
up from the floor shadows a book. “He knocked this off 
that table?” 

Marjorie made her eyelids flutter. 

“Yes,” she breathed. “He knocked it off in his flight.” 

“When I whistled he ran.” 

“When you whistled 

The pflumpadink, without any manners whatever, said: 

“T didn’t whistle. More than that, Miss Llling 
worth,” he went on, “‘I took this book from the table and 
not from the floor. Step here, please.” 

She was astonished to find herself obeying him. 

“Look at these ivy leaves outside the window. There 
in the moonlight. They are covered with crystal globules 
of dew. The slightest touch makes these quicksilver drops 
roll off. Look! . . . No, Miss Illingworth; no man ‘has 
gone out this window. I have not read detective stories 
for nothing. I am the best suburbanite sieuth who ever 
played bridge in a smoker. ! You are having 
sport with a back-to-the-country fiend; you have put me 
through the initiation. Now what lodge do I belong to?” 

He had become intolerable! To be sure, he had im 
proved in appearance by proximity. This she admitted 
to her own prejudices. He was a straight, powerful and 
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Of 


graceful y ng man, whate me might say of Y.M 

gyn Aasiun ! St wa lear and hard, and hi 
untired and capable of showing rapid alternatic 
eriousne and amusement He was a better animal 
Bobo Benjamir But his assurance, she thought 
insolent. He had the brazen self-satisfaction of the 
placent middle class For a person of her positi 
showed no respect; a id, indeed, there was a note of } 
tempt in his vulgar phrases. Marjorie remembered that 
Lucille Van Coorland had said 

“And yet, at the bottom these people recognize 
inferiority All that is necessary is to call one of 
‘My good man’—or, if it is a girl, ‘My dear young 
son’—to see how easy 1 to drive them back by 

nizing them ad 

She yawned; she said 

“T think you better go. I am no longer amused 
course f you care to tell anyone of this and think 
reflect credit on you, pray do so, my good man. I 
no doubt you w wonder. It is like your kind to w 
You are alway inding round on the sidewalks wh« 
have one of ou irch weddings— wondering. Our w 
ire quite different. But lam bored, You may g 

Dole led Then, uddenly, a flash of hot 
tensit eaped into fis eye 

Sit dow Mi Illingworth,” he said clearly 
pri 

efuse > wi 
t down!’ 

He had not changed his pos n, in wh once 
he leaned back gracetu agall the wa put si 
ee ft nge spread out and the n f ni 
hardening 

You will not go he said " ce of apprehe 

“No,” said he Sit dow! 

Marjorie sat down as if p! al force had thrust he 
her balance a stared up at! 

‘I don’t believe yuu a real man,” he 
aimost drean ind with | eve half shut 
ticker tape, the maxixe and eal tall highba 
make them, M Ma wie Illi g t I kr \ 
real one ar tL take eale ile tha n your W 
make men or put es in the fac {f boys. That is 
so many of ye elected g nd rselves wit 
bands wi I e that cherub face, because the 
never KI gnt ata or that droop-lined face 
comes fron hg g oneself all the time There are 
two, tnree four e ¢ ir mante { int ‘er ; 

Marjorie cast & QUICK g ce at her refiectior the 
ror patished by her appearance he turned to fir 
the look in Dole eyes that ept the patror ng 
off her own count ince She teit lear 

“Tt is rude he faltere 

“Of course! Thi a rude nig! and it will be 
rude perhaps thar youd eam You have chosen to « 
an intormal sation, and you have beer outsp 
with me at I will accept the atmosphere of it all,”’ he 
“You are | babi twenty-one | am five eur 


Continued on Page 26 
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N THE foregoing 
chapters of this story 
and intermingled with 
the narrative of a life spent, for the most part, in trouping 
with the tents, I have endeavored to give a more or less 
tangible account of how the big show moves from place to 
system which prevails in order that the 
wheels within wheels may work smoothly. But on read- 
ing it over I find that I ‘have said very little about how 
ve ourselves live. To outsiders there is always a certain 
mystery about that, because whenever anyone discusses 
the question’ he invariably speaks about circus people 
as though they inhabited an unknown and unexplored 
yuntry 
Now though it is true that they of the circus, because of 
their peculiar environment, live in a little world of their 
own, associate, for the most part, with people of the pro- 
fession, and have little in common with everyday folk who 
pursue the ordinary occupations of life, they are, for all 
that, very human and home-loving people. 
The seeker for knowledge invariably asks about the 
women of the circus. To those of an inquiring turn of 
mind these latter always seem to afford a wide field for 
conjecture, I never could see particularly why the women 
who live their daily life under the shadow of the Big Top 
hould be different from other members of their sex. The 
popular impression goes somewhere away back in the for- 
gotten happenings of the prehistoric period, when the 
traveling acrobat was classed with vagrants and strolling 
players; and, though the actor and his sister of sock and 
buskin have emancipated 
themselves from the stigma 


place, and th 
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summer’s morning and 
seek the cook tent with 
an appetite adequate to 
the tempting bill of fare that is usually dis- 
played on the long tables in abundant pro- 
fusion. Along the sidewalks or country roads 
leading to the lot you will see the circus girls 
coming in twos and threes—perhaps more 
like a lot of girls going to school than any- 
thing else; laughing and chattering like a lot 
of magpies. 

The conversation rarely savors of social 
nothings. It is usually devoted to events 
that actually happen; and be it said in this 
place that the average circus woman has a 
keen sense of the beautiful and an apt realiza- 
tion of the ridiculous. Best of all, every laugh 
is on the level. 

The circus woman is not a victim of isms 
or ologies. Some of them may be for suffrage; 
but if they are I never heard them mention 
it, because invariably their menfolk transact 
the business. It may be her brother, father 
or husband; but, so far as she herself is concerned, she 
rarely if ever interviews the management on questions 
relating to business. 

Perhaps this is the best evidence of the sterling relatioys 
that exist between these people and the serene happiness 
of their family life. It is one of absolute confidence, because 
no self-respecting man of the circus ever mistreats his 











supper bell rings; and after that she may work a while break- 
ing in a new act or elaborating an old one. If not so en- 
gaged you will probably find her sitting round on the seats 
embroidering, because, with hardly an exception, every 
circus woman is an artist where needlework is concerned. 

At half past seven it is time to dress for the evening per- 
formance, and by half past ten Polly of the Circus is on 
her way to the siding, where 
the sleepers are waiting to 





of vagabondage, in the lim 
ited scope of the narrow- 
minded they of the circus 
still remain in outer dark- 
nese. 


Circus Girls 


iy ONE were to pick a 
hundred circus women 
and line them up with one 
hundred other women in any 
line of endeavor, who were 
self-reliant, self-sustaining 
and, above all, self-respect- 
ing, I do not think the 
daughters of the wandering 
foot would suffer by com- 
parison. It goes without 
saying that their life is an 
intensely busy one, because 
their days are as full as they 
will hold of the strenuous 
happenings in which they 
must participate. When 











the day is done they have 
neither the desire nor the 
inclination to indulge in those forms of amusement that 
find their expression between suns. 

The circus woman necessarily has to rise betimes. Her 
toilet is made by six o'clock in the morning, and if the lot 
is not too far away from the siding on which the sleepers 

ive been parked she walks out. I don’t know of anything 
more delightful than to journey through the cool of a 





take her to the next town 
Being only human it is fair 
to presume that she spends 
little time in frivolity before 
she retires. 

Added to all this is the 
fact that the discipline of 
the circus must be main- 
tained. Therulesregarding 
the conduct of the perform- 
ers and their intercourse 
with each other are like the 
fabled laws of the Medes 
and Persians. Nodeviation 
fromthem is permitted; and 
it makes no difference who 
transgresses them—from 
the highest-salaried star to 
the lowest pony boy—the 
lapse is followed either by 
fine or dismissal. 

For the most part, of 
course, the women of the 
circus are married and 
travelinfamilies; but those 











womenfolk. There have been, it is true, a few instances of 
the kind, but the transgressor never got away with it; and, 
no matter how excellent was his act, he seemed gradually 
to slip down in the scale until eventually his name was only 
to be found on the roster of the smaller and cheaper circus. 

Immediately after breakfast the woman of the circus 
must seek the dressing tent and prepare for the parade. 
Her trunk is always placed in the same spot 
and beside it the little folding chair on which 
she sits while making her toilet. Every 
article inside that trunk has its own partic- 
ular place. The circus woman could open it 
in the dark; and were a particular costume 
wanted, with all its accessories, she could 
find it. After each is worn it is folded and 
put away carefully in‘a little sack, which 
keeps it from the dust of travel. It is al- 
ways put back in the trunk in the same 
order in which it was taken therefrom. And 
it might be added that the circus girl is a 
past mistress in the art of making her 
toilet without assistance. 

Returning from the parade she finds din- 
ner waiting for her. The meal is finished 
by half past twelve or one o'clock. Then it 
is time to seek the dressing tent again and 
prepare for the afternoon performance, 
which usually starts at two o'clock or shortly 
thereafter. «From that time on until half 
past four the circus girl is busy, because 
during the afternoon she may have to change 
her costume six or eight times to appear in 





different acts. Then by five o’clock the 


who have none of these ties 
must keep absolutely to 
themselves, remain in the sections of the cars allotted to 
them, and comport themselves at all times in a discreet 
and exemplary manner. 

There is a reason for this, which is not altogether Puri- 
tanical or based upon the edicts of Mrs. Grundy; for, with 
seven or eight hundred people moving about the country 
from place to place, each being called upon to fulfill his or 
her obligations and undertakings to the letter, it is easy to 
see how impossible this would be in the execution were not 
the strictest discipline maintained. 


When Polly Goes Home Again 


HEN wintertime comes, and the show has gone to its 

permanent winter quarters, Polly usually goes home; 
and be it said to her credit that more often than not she has 
a very comfortable home to go to. Polly is thrifty. The 
end of the season usually finds her with a nice little balance 
on hand to provide her with everything necessary for 
enjoying the long winter months. Sometimes, of course, 
you find her in vaudeville or with a moving-picture con- 
cern; but this is the exception rather than the rule. After 
seven months of traveling she wants to go home and 
rest up. 

Besides, she has to make her wardrobe for the coming 
season and rehearse new acts. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Polly rarely buys her costumes. 
Nine times out of ten she manufactures them herself. So 
the next time you see the beautiful lady pirouetting gayly 
on the back of a milk-white steed, and if you have a 
woman's weakness for clothes, it might not be amiss to 
note well the skill and artistic blending of color with which 
these creations are fashioned. 
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If you want to indict Polly on any count it may be that 
she would be found guilty of aloofness where people who 
live outside the circus are concerned, as there is no circle 
so exclusive as that of the circus; and Polly is just as proud 
of her pedigree as any eminent social leader could possibly 
be. After all, why not? Most of them can trace their 
lineage back for more than a hundred years and point to a 
long line of distinguished forebears; so the circus girl finds 
no appeal in the chronicle of social happenings or the 
people who are featured therein. 

All the employees of the circus nowadays travel on regu- 
lar Pullman sleepers, and with all good shows the equip- 
ment is necessarily of the best. The performers are just as 
well taken care of as they would be were they traveling by 
regular trains. 

The married people and single girls travel in their own 
coaches, and the single men in coaches set apart for them. 
No visiting back and forth is permitted; and so strictly is 
this rule enforced that I recall the case of a ticket seller 
who joined out for the first time and presumed that this 
rule was obsolete. For his first offense he was fined twenty 
dollars; for the second, fifty; and subsequently he was 
discharged. Everybody liked him, but he was not a good 
trouper. 

The canvasmen and other helpers have regular tourist 
cars with steel bunks. They sleep on good mattresses and 
their pillowcases and sheets are changed every week. 
Twice a month the bedding is aired on the outside, while a 
steam hose is played all over the inside of the car. 

Each Pullman has its own porter, the whole train being 
supervised by a chief porter. The laundry is usually sent 
out on Sunday morning, just as soon as the sleepers reach 
their destination, and is brought back on Monday after- 
noon. The head porter supervises and is responsible for 
this, and each bundle, with the correct count, is in its 
owner’s berth when he or she reaches the train on Monday 
evening. 

The mail is looked after by the regular circus postman. 
He is among the first to leave the cars in the morning, and, 
with a big leather bag over his shoulder, he strikes out for 
the post office. He usually returns heavily laden and his 
advent is awaited with interest. In the manager's mail 
will be found all the advices concerning the next town to 
be made, so that in case of the unforeseen happening he can 
hurry an emergency man out on the firing line. Should any 
doubts exist as to the local situation, the manager turns 
to the records of former years, which are always kept con- 
veniently in a big leather-bound book in the ticket wagon. 


The Publicity of the Circus 


N ITS pages he will find the complete record of the 

former engagement. Itis condensed in form, but to the 
initiated furnishes an exhaustive fund of data. From it he 
iearns the date on which the circus played that particular 
town; the state of the weather; the amount of business 
done in all the departments; the location of the lot and 
cost of same; the amount paid for the license; how much 
money was spent in the newspapers and how much with 
the local billposter; special information regarding accident 
or entanglement of any kind, and what disposal was made 
of it; the cost of hay and all other provisions; notes about 
the health departments and their exactions. Also, how 
much was paid for having the lot cleaned up after the 
circus left. 

Yea, verily, he is an unwise man who would indulge in 
statistical argument with the circus manager unless he 
knows whereof he speaks, for the recording angel of the 
Big Top does not prevaricate. 
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As often as may be necessary, printed route cards are 
given out to the circus performers and employee s. These 
contain the itinerary of the circus for the succeeding two or 
three weeks, and by consulting it they can make arrange 
ments to have their mail or other personal matters for- 
warded to convenient points. 

Perhaps the writer will be pardoned if he has strayed up 
a bypath to explain and enlarge upon these things; but 
they are set down here because, as before stated, they 
belong to the everyday life of the circus, and may in a 
great measure set at rest many erroneous ideas concerning 
the people who live the greater part of the year in canvas 
cities that spring into being with the morning sun and pass 
out in the night. 

Harking back to the show in which I myself was inter- 
ested, and dealing with the questions that presented them- 
selves in connection with the preparations for the coming 
season, it was my partner’s suggestion that I should add 
the duties of press agent to the other details of advance 
which I was already responsible for; and to this end I com 
menced a close study of the conditions surrounding this 
important phase of circus life. It was a line of endeavor 
that I subsequently discovered became the source of a 
fairly liberal education. 

The circus press agent is absolutely sui generis. He works 
with his own hands and without any outside assistance. 
In this respect he differs from the theatrical advance man, 
who has the local press agent or house manager to fall back 
upon. Most of the big shows have two or three promoters 
of publicity on their pay rolls. As a rule, they are high 
salaried men and have a more or less liberal allowance for 
expenses; but, like all other folk connected with the Big 
Top, a star press agent earns all he gets, with perhaps a 










slight margin over, which might be credited to } nde 
fatigable loyalty. Not infrequently the absolute su 
of an engagement deper ds on the manner in which hed 
plays hi wares on the counter, where the amuseme 
loving public come seeking bargal! 

The circus contracting press agent travels on the Nur 
ber One advertising car and makes all arrangements f 
display in whatever papers are published in the immediate 
vicinity. He must be—-first, last and all the time— a judge 
of values where printer's ink is considered, and, moreover, be 

l 


a walking encyclopedia on circulation in all its phase not 
only numerically but also as regards the localities covered 
Before leaving winter quarters he is given a list contair 


ing the amount appropriated for the press department in 
the various towns to be visited: and a good agent Kee 
pretty 


close within the limit set In some instances { 
course, he is forced to spend more than originally intended 
but when a general average is struck at the end of the sea 
son it is pretty safe to premise that he will be on the rigl 
side of the ledger 


The Wisdom of the Press Agent 


\ THEN thecontra ting press agent's labors are concluded 

he leaves several preliminary announcements with each 
newspaper and sends back a report to the press agent who 
follows him. In circus parlance the latter is called “the 
story man”; he knows by his advices whom to call on, and 
is also in possession of any special information regarding 
the nature of the reception that will probably be accorded 
him, for the path of the contracting agent is not alway 
bestrewn with roses, 

Almost without exception, the story man is passing wise 
in his generation. He knows men and manners, besides 
possessing a positively uncanny gift in the matter of sizing 
up and appraising the human side of editorial excellence 
1 took my first lessons from a veteran in the game. I have 
met versatile people in my life, but this circus agent had 
them all beaten by a Sabbath day's journey 

In the first place it was impossible to talk on any 
subject and find him lacking in intelligent expression cor 
cerning it It did not matter whether the debate was on 
theology or hunting dogs, the circus man took the center of 
the floor as a matter of course, and spoke his little piece 
with conviction. It was all the same to him in peace, war 
politics, hospitality or sport; he was the oracle and very 
last word. 

“You have got to start out on the presumption that 
every editor in the world is the custodian of a bug,”’ said he 
to me. “These are divided into five classes: He m iv be 
strong for religion; for science and art; for sport, whict 
includes horses, dogs and fishing; or perhaps he is ar 
admirer of the fair sex, or not averse to surveying the 
If you talk to one of them for ten mir 
utes, and cannot find out what his bug is, you ain't much 


bottom of a glass. 


of a press agent. After that, kid, it’s like playing on a harp 
of a thousand strings.” 

This press agent kept a careful record of every town 
visited by him, together with the name of the editor of 
each paper; and opposite each name he had drawn little 
thumb-nail pictures recording what he sensed to be the 
various bugs possessed by these literary lights. Opposite 
one man’s name, for instance, he had a sketch of a fisher 
man engaged in that delectable eccupation., Another's was 
embellished by a bottle; a third by a book, which signified 
that he was literary; and so on right down the line. The 
record contained the names of every prominent newspaper 
man from Maine to California and from Montreal to Texas, 


Continued on Page 29) 
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HE black-mus- 
tached man en- 
tered stealthily, 


crossed the room, 
knelt in front of the 
safe and, after one 
furtive glance over his 
shoulder, began spin- 
ning the knob of the 
combination. So in- 
tent was he upon his 
work that he did not 
heed the creak of a 
door or a light footfall behind him. Straight to the heart of 
the strong box he went, and there he found an envelope 
containing papers. This he stuffed inside his coat and rose 
to be confronted by a handsome, heroic youth in flowing 
white shirt and Byronic collar—a fearless youth who dared 
oppose black-mvstached villainy empty-handed. 

“Put them back!" commanded the handsome one, 
pointing te the open safe. “ Put—those—papers— back!” 

“N-n-n-never!" 

A struggle ensued in which the hero was fast proving 
himself the better man, and might have recovered the 
papers but for a cowardly trick on the part of his opponent. 
The villain drew a pistol and pulled the trigger at close 
range. No explosion was heard; but the heroic youth 
staggered, clutched convulsively at his breast, and slipped 
to the floor, where he shuddered a few times and became 
still. The other backed away, pistol covering his victim 
and teeth bared in a savage snarl; but at the door he 
halted, stood erect and smiled expectantly. 

“Well, Jim,” said he, “how was that? Good?” 

“Good and rotten!” snapped James Montague, director, 
from his place beside the camera. 

“You ain't talking to me!” ejaculated the heroic youth, 
scrambling to his feet and dusting his trousers. 

“No; I'm talking to Buck. Listen, you bow-legged 
lobster, and try to get this through your thick head: When 
you took the papers out of the safe you crammed ’em into 
your pocket without even looking at "em. That's against 
the best traditions of stage and screen. How do you know 
you didn't get hold of a last year’s accident policy or some- 
thing? Open 'em up, man; look at ‘em; smile; nod your 
head—Aha! me proud and haughty beauty; at last I have 
you in me power-r!—-pat the papers a few times, and then 
put ‘em in your pocket ‘s 

Buck Parvin, moving-picture cow-puncher by choice, 
member of a stock company, and playing many parts by 
virtue of a position on the pay roll, hung his Head deject- 
edly. He was, as he often remarked, at home on a horse 
and at sea when afoot; and a false mustache annoyed him 
and gave him a fit of the willies. Bereft of his mount, his 
chaps, spurs, sombrero and high-heeled Kansas City boots, 
Mr. Parvin found the road to artistic success a weary one 
and sprinkled with the thorny cactus of criticism. 

“Be easy with me, Jim,” said he. “ Robbin’ a safe don’t 
come natural to me, My folks was poor, but they was 
honest “a 

“Telegram for Mr. Montague!” chanted a messenger 
boy, suddenly appearing in the runway between the stage 
and the dressing rooms. 

“Rehearse it over again!” commanded the director as 
he took the yellow slip from the envelope. 

Once more Buck made his stealthy entrance; the safe 
was opened, the papers duly recognized, and the hero 
wounded, but all without a word from Montague, who had 
not once lifted his eyes from the message. 

“Was that any better?” asked Buck. 


“You Ain't No Prize Beauty, 
Parvin"’ 


For answer the director howled incoherently and sent 
his sombrero sailing across the stage. Then he crumpled 
the telegram into a ball, rammed his fists deep in his peck- 
ets, and began to stride up and down, muttering. The 
members of the Titan Company knew better than to ques- 
tion their peppery chief at such a time. At last the mut- 
tering ceased and Montague spoke, wagging his head to 
give emphasis to his words. 

“I’m one of the wonders of the world when it comes to 
digging up new stunts,” said he; “but Dave Seligman is 
the other six. Oh, well! what’s the use? 
Rehearse it again, boys!” 

Buck Parvin heaved a sigh of relief. 

“And I thought this caged-lion stuff was pulled for my 
benefit!”’ said he. “It was the telegram that upset him. 
Come on Jack; practice makes perfect.” 


After the day’s work was over, Charlie Jennings, Monta- 
gue’s grizzled assistant, fell heir to a portion of the direc- 
tor’s woe. Montague spread the crumpled telegram on his 
desk and read it aloud, with pauses for appropriate remarks. 


Get busy on five-reel feature scenic production unusual 
backgrounds novel locations something not done before. 
SELIGMAN. 
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“Unusual backgrounds and novel locations!” said Mon- 
tague. ‘‘That’s a fine order to give to a man who’s lugged 
his company all over the Pacific Coast hunting scenery! 
I’ve filmed everything from Puget Sound to the Mexican 
line!” A sense of injury overwhelmed him and his voice 
sharpened to a querulous pitch. “I shot the daylights out 
of every peak and crag in the Yosemite; I wrote a picture 
round a Sacramento River flood; I’ve even sent a camera 
up in an aéroplane—and now Seligman leans back in his 
swivel chair and asks for novel locations!” 

“And I’m the fair-haired boy that can tell you where to 
find ’em!” 

The director and his assistant looked up, to see Buck 
Parvin lounging in the doorway, minus his marks of vil- 
lainy, again the cowpuncher, from the boots to the brown 
beaver sombrero, inclusive. 

“Yes,” said he, artistically manipulating a brown-paper 
cigarette; ‘“‘I know a place where there ain’t nothing but 
scenery —scenery standin’ on end, and sideways, and 
upside down—any old way except flattened out. For real 
wildness it’s got every other place licked without drawin’ a 
card. . . . How does the Grand Cafion strike you, Jim?” 

“The Grand Cafion!” ejaculated the director. “‘Why 
didn’t I think of that?” 

“Because you don’t know that country like I do. I was 
a guide there once.” 

“A guide!” exclaimed Jennings. ‘‘What do they need 
guides for?” 

**So’s the people from Emporia and Bellefontaine and 
Utica will think it’s wild and woolly, and up to specifica- 
tions. Me and Cal Hoggatt took a whirl at the game. I 
reckon I’ve been down the Hermit, over the Loop and up 
the Bright Angel a thousand times, knockin’ on afool mule, 
herdin’ them excursion trippers and answerin’ silly ques- 
tions. Likely I’d have been there yet if I could have 
thought up any new lies to tell the tourists. There wasn’t 
no variety to the job; so I quit. . Jim, ain’t you 
listenin’ to me?” 

“Get out of here, both of you!” cried the director, whose 
pencil was flying over a sheet of paper. “How do you sup- 
pose I can develop an idea with all this gabble going on?” 

Outside; in the hallway, Buck capered joyously and 
prédded the sober Jennings in the ribs. 

“Wonderful guy, that Monty!” said he. “Give him a 
notion no bigger than a mustard seed, an’ he'll build a five- 
reeler out of it. He’s turnin’ that Grand Cafion thing over 
in his nose bag right now.” 

“T wonder what sort of a scenario it will be?” mused 
Jennings. ‘Something elemental—something big ——” 

“It better be big!” interrupted Buck. “It'll take a 
whale of a story to stand out in them Cafion locations. A 
ham actor turned loose to do his stunts in that place will 
cut about as much figure as a red ant chasin’ round the 
bottom of one of them two-hundred-thousand-barrel oil 
tanks!” 

au 
R. R. BUCHANAN PARVIN, a vivid splash of color 
in a colorful land, stood on the edge of the Jumping- 
Off Place and looked down into a chasm rather more than 
a mile deep and thirteen miles wide. The mellow afternoon 
light, striking on a long slant from the rim, illumined old 
friends; and Buck’s gaze, traveling slowly from left to 
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right, saluted them all—the rugged Battleship, 
in the foreground; Isis Temple, with its crown of 
white; Cheops Pyramid; Buddha Temple; the 
barren plateau overlooking the black gorge of 
the muddy river; the twisting course of Bright 
Angel Creek; and in the distance the twin peaks of Brahma 
and Zoroaster. 

Many men, standing in the same place, have endeavored 
to find words to describe the mighty panorama; some of 
them have been foolish enough to put those words into 
print, sprinkling their inadequacy with vain exclamation 
points. 

“Same ole gash!” ejaculated Buck, drawing a long 
breath. “‘Ain’t changed a bit since I’ve been gone.” 

Three thousand feet below he spied several black specks 
moving slowly along the thin red thread that he knew to 
be the Bright Angel Trail. Buck saluted them with a wave 
of his cigarette. 

“Trippers!”’ said he aloud. “I'll bet they ain’t changed 
any either. The poor ole guide is ridin’ so far ahead that 
they éan’t pester him with questions. He can ask for his 
time; but a mule can’t. . . . If lL had to be some kind of a 
animal I wouldn’t choose to be a Grand Cajion mule, on 
account of what they have to stand for. Every day and 
every day a new tripper—new, but not different. . . . And 
then they say a mule ain’t got no heaven to go to when he 
dies! Hell on this earth and nothing hereafter—it ain't 
givin’ the poor brutes a square shake!” 

A soft ripple of laughter caused Buck to turn his head. 
Close behind him stood a young woman who had evidentiy 
overheard his soliloquy and enjoyed it immensely. She 
did not seem in the least embarrassed by his scrutiny. 

Buck felt his ears redden as he took stock of this attrac- 
tive person, searching his vocabulary for the word best to 
describe her, and missing it because “‘dainty”’ was not on 
the list. By the time he had compromised on “cute” he 
had taken note of her plain white dress and ringless fingers, 
and his confidence returned with a rush. He swept off his 
sombrero and bowed. 

“Howdy!” said he with a grin. “Didn’t know I had a 
audience, or - 

“Oh, please don’t stop on my account!” said the girl, 
still laughing. “I’ve often pitied the mules myself.” 

“Tt ain’t theory with me,” said Buck, seeking to estab- 
lish himself at once. “I used to be a guide here, sister.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, indeed! But I couldn’t stand ’em.” 

“The mules?” 

“No; the trippers. You want to know what ails them 
people?” 

“‘T should be delighted.” 

“Well, to begin with, the truth ain't ever strong enough 
for a tripper. He expects more. He’s got his little there- 
and-back ticket pinned to his wishbone, along with some 
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one-dollar bills—not many. He ain’t ever able to forget 
how much the ticket cost him. He's let go of one hundred 
and forty-two dollars and ten cents just to see big things 
and listen to big stories. He's read about the West bein’ 
wild an’ he don’t want nobody to hold out none of the wild- 
ness on him. You got to give him twelve reels an’ special 
orchestration or else it’s a punk production. He figures to 
be shocked at every kink in the trail; an’ if he ain’t shocked 
to the point where his tongue hangs out like a red razor 
strop he thinks he’s gettin’ the worst of it, an’ writes letters 
to his home paper. . . . I shocked ’em till I run out of 
material; but when they got me to repeatin’ myself like 
a polly parrot I jumped the job—and I ain't talked to a 
tripper since.” 

“And how do you know that I’m not a tripper myself?” 

“You? Notachance! In the first place, you don’t look 
it; in the second place, that white dress is a dead give- 
away, sister.” 

“A give-away? Why, I 

“Yes, you do. 
hotel. Can’t fool me!’ 

“Oh! . The white dress—of course!"’ Gradually 
the twinkle came back into the girl’s eyes. “Speaking of 
costumes ” said she, and completed the sentence with 
a glance that traveled from the crown of the brown beaver 
to the tips of the Kansas City boots. 

“This ain’t no costume,” said Buck, slightly nettled. 
“This is my reg’lar stuff—what I’m used to. Before I got 
to be an actor I punched cows all over the Southwest.” 

“An actor?” 

“Movie actor,” explained Buck, noting the effect out 
of the corner of one eye. “ You won't see any members of 
our company up at the big hotel, because Jimmy Mon- 
tague—he’s the director—got a fit of penuriousness and 
lodged the whole gang of us down here at the Bright Angel 
cottages, where it’s cheaper. But we're here, all right, 
about twenty-five strong; and we're goin’ to do the exte- 
riors to a five-reeler.”’ 

“A five-reeler?”’ 

“A big feature, with stunts in it.” 

“How thrilling! I wonder if I could see it. 

“Nobody can stop you,”’ said Buck. “ You seem kind of 
crazy about this business. Did you ever get the notion 
you'd like to act?” 

““I—I hadn't thought of it. W hy?” 

“Oh, nothing; but if you think you'd like to try it I 
might get you on as an extry woman.” 

“An extra woman?” murmured the girl, clasping her 
hands. “That would be simply wonderful!” 

“Wonderfully simple, you mean,” corrected Buck. 
“‘ Jim was sayin’ on the train last night that he counted on 


I don’t understand 
You're slingin’ hash up at the big 
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pickin’ up some folks here. I 
reckon I can fix it with him 
easy enough. I'm pretty strong 
with the boss bringin’ the 
company down here was my 
notion in the first place; and 
he’d do it as a favor to me. 
You'll photograph good—you 
got just the face for it—no, I 
ain’tkiddin’. Imeanit. You'd 
have what they call ‘screen 
charm.,’”’ 

“T believe I'd love it!” cried 
the girl. 

“Yes; and you'll get three 
big dobey dollars for every day 
you work; don’t overlook that. 
Three per, just to walk on 
and off, ain't so terrible rotten. 
Question is, Will they let 
you take a vacation?” 

“Why—lI think so. 
Yes; I’m sure they 
would.’ 

“Then that’s all right. 
And if you make good, 
sister, you may fall into 
a steady job that beats 
slingin’ hash!” 

“Do you really think 
so?” 

“Sure, I think so! 
Would it get me any- 
thing to lie to you? Nobody knows where the next movie 
star will come from. Some of the highest-priced leadin’ 
women broke in as extry people, showed they had talent 
and look at "em now! 

But the young woman looked at Buck instead —a steady 
level gaze. 

“And why should you do this for me—a stranger 

“Well,” said Buck slowly, “maybe it’s because I don’t 
feel like a stranger. There's folks that I take a notion to 
on sight. Then again, slingin’ hash is no job for a little bit 
of a thing like you; and if I could kind of boost you into 
something better I'd be glad. That's why, I reckor 
Shall I speak to Jim?” 

‘Please. And you won't tell him 

“That you're a biscuit shooter? Shucks! What differ 
ence would that make? It won't show on the screen. 
Nobody’d ever know it to look at you, and looks are what 
count in this game. But if you'd rather om 

“I believe I would rather,”’ said the girl 

“Allright. I won't mention it to Jim; but 
goin’ to see you again?” 

“Well,” and the girl's eyes sparkled, “‘I usually walk to 
Hopi Point every morning — between nine and ten.” 

“I was thinkin’ I'd do that little thing to-morrow mornin’ 
myself,”” grinned Buck. “By that time I'll know what 
Jim says. I reckon you're like I am—you get acquainted 
quick or you don’t get acquainted at‘all 
oak jo 

“TI think I must be going now, Mister 

“Parvin—Buck Parvin. You haven't told me your 
name though.” 

“Does it make any difference?” 

‘Not specially—only I'd like to know what to call you.” 

The girl laughed, a merry little ripple of sound that 
swelled to a duet. 

“Call me sister,”’ said she 
times already.” 

Buck watched her until she was no more than a speck of 
white, fluttering along the rim of the cafion. 

“‘ And to think that a classy little woman like that has to 
sling hash for a living!” said he. “‘ Damn if it ain’t enough 
to make a man a socialist! She remembered how 
many times I called her sister. Reckon she ain't been 
biscuit shootin’ very long.” 
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“You've called me that three 
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HE steep crags that overhang Horn Creek looked down 

on a strange sight. -Half a dozen men, blue-shirted and 
booted, were crawling up the dry bed of the stream, paus- 
ing from time to time for consultation. Most of them 
carried rifles. 

It was evident that they were tracking something or 
somebody; also evident that silence was not necessary in 
this pursuit, for the entire Cafion resounded with loud bel- 
lowings from Montague’s megaphone. 

““Not so fast, there! ‘ You're puzzled about the 
trail, remember. Use your hands more, Buck. Point 
once in a while! You extra man—don’t look at the 
camera! . . . Come on, again! , Now then, out you 
go! Right up over the white rock! Out with you! 
Enough, Charlie.” 

Charlie Dupree, camera man, stopped grinding 

“It ran a little longer than I thought it would,” said he 
“Fifty feet; but all good stuff. Gosh! What a view from 
here—eh?” 

























“I Reckon You're Like I am — You Get Acquainted Quick or You Don't Get Acquainted at AU" 


“Now then, Manners and La Rue! 


“Hurry up before we get a light change! 


*shouted Montague 
You're fol 
lowing the posse. Jack, don’t you forget to limp with that 
left leg.”’ 

Buck scrambled out of the bed of the creek and climbed 
to a flat rock, where he flung himself down beside a z rl 
dressed in the conventional moving-picture Western riding 
costume, including the sombrero and the fringed skirt of 
buckskin, knee length. The young woman was ruefully 
regarding herself in a small mirror. 

“Well, sister,” said Buck, “here we are-—on the job! 
How do you like the game as far’s you've gone?” 
laughed the girl-—“‘all but this ter 
rible make-up. I had no idea so much paint and powder 
I suppose I look a pe rfect fright!” 

‘You do not!” said Buck stoutly. “And, anyway, I'm 
used to it. Of course I ain't sayin’ I don't like you better 
without a make-up, but you've got to dope your face up a 
lot or else you won't photograph worth a cent. Wait till 
you play a snow picture and have to paint your face 
yellow!” 

“ Horrors!” 

“Oh, there’s lots of queer angles in this business. Been 
in any scenes yet?” 

“Two; and Mr. Montague said I did very well 

“That's good news. Far be it from Jim to waste any 


“It's fascinating,” 


were necessary 


compliments on actors, let alone extry people. He usually 
but he don’t really mean it. It's just his 
way. . . . So you think you like the game 

“Yes; but I can't make out what it’s all about. Do you 
know?” 

‘I ain’t seen a copy of the script; which don't help 


bawls ‘em out 


much, because Jim always puts in a lot of stuff as he 
Kind of a genius, that way. Alli you got to 
do is just what he says. You ain't supposed to know the 
SUOTY. « « « Well, 


goes along 


anyway, it beats slingin’ hash, sister 


“Yes, indeed Miss Manners is pretty, isn t sne 

“Not near as pretty as some I've seen, aid Buch 
boldly. “She's nice thoug! 

“She seems to be She was good eno igh t elp me 


with this awful make-up.” 


‘We got a good company,’ boasted Buc that is 
nice folks in it. Like a big family. Everybody helps ever 
body else all except that swe lled up La Rue 

“ He’s the leading man?” 

“Yes; and can’t forget it a minute. You ought to hear 
him how! if you get between him an’ the camera when he 
workin’ up a scene! Not a b-a-d feller, you know, but 
actor all through; always thinkin’ about La Rue. Qu 


a masher, Jack is. If he bothers you any 
} 


“He won't,” said the girl positive 

“T reckon you learned how to take care of yourself 
slingin’ hash,”’ said Buck. “ Lots of fresh guys try to flirt 
with a waitress. I did-—ones Only once! It was when I 
was down in the Pecos intry ‘Hello, Bright Eyes!’ I 
says; an’ she busted me over the head with a skillet.” He 
laughed at the recollection I was combin’ ham an’ aig 
out of my hair for a week. Since then I’ve known better 
than to get gay with a woman when she’s got a skillet 
handy. . . . You know, sister, you learn something 
all the time. Once I put up at a swell hotel in Denver, 
just to see what it would be like Out in the bathroom 
there was a al e in the wall and a handle that you 
pulled down. Says I to me, ‘What is this dod-gummed 
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PAPER come out, with a picture of the 
A Wisner feace, showing the place where 
the hole had been broke through. It 
was marked with a star to show where it 
was at. The man that wrote the story said 
here was a modern case of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. Who they was I don’t know; but 
like enough they lived on the South Side. 
There was pictures this time of our William 
and their Emmy. I didn’t read any more 
about the thing, for I was sore on the whole 
business, and considerable worried about 
Old Man Wright, what he was going to do. 
PButat part of the piece it said some- 
thing I happened to see. 


“Evidently,” it says, “though it 
may be difficult for a young man to 
kiss a girl through a four-foot wall, 
this aperture, opening or orifice, 
without doubt or question originally 
was intendec as an avenue for Mr. 
Pyramus to achieve access occa- < 
ionally, if not to the lips, at least 
to the ears of little Miss Thisbe. 
Which leaves it,” says he, “only a 
question of who was Mr. Pyramus 
and who Mias Thisbe. As to this, 
Alderman Wright has steadily de- 
nied himself to the press, while Mrs. 
Wisner, the only member of the fam- 
ily at home on the other side of the 
wall, also refuses to talk. It is well 
known that Mr. Wisner has been 
absent in Europe on important 
business connected with the war 
loan 


I read that far to Old Man Wright 
and then he broke out. 

“War loan!” says he. “It’s a 
loan for his own self that he’s look- 
ing for. He’s lost four million dol- 
lars on that irrigation scheme of his 
when he bought our ranch. Now 
I'm going to foreclose and he knows 
it. He's got his funds tied up in 
cargoes of meat and grain that got 
confisticated. He’sshort, and damn 
short! And I know it; and these 
are times when banks ain't loosen- 
ing much, War—yes; I'll show him war! There can’t 
nobody get title to a foot.of that land till Old Man Wisner 
gets his title from me—and he ain’t never going to get it. 
If it’s my last act I'll ruin him. I trusted you, and you 
turned me down. I trusted her, and she threw me down. 
| won't trust nobody no more, except myself. 

‘‘What's it come to?” says he to hisself after a while, 
looking around at the big rooms. “‘ What did it all come to 
what I done for her? And I give up the ranch for her— 
and the life | loved!” 

‘The sun was on the hills when I was out there, Colonel,” 
says | to him, sudden, happening to think of something, 
“‘and the sky was blue as it ever was; and the wind was 
just carrying the smell of the sage, like it used to; and the 
river was running white on the riffles, same as it did before. 
And the cows a 

“Don't, Curly!” says he. “Don't!” 

“TI won’t no more, Colonel,” says I. “I won’t be on 

uur pay roll much longer; but them old days “s 

“Don't!” says he. “I can’t think about the old days 
no more. I’m closing the books now, Curly.” 

“So'm I," says I 

“What do you mean?” says he. “I ain’t right clear 
avout some things i 

“No; you ain't,” says I, “So long‘as it’s fair war I'm 

with you; but when it comes to making war on women 
and children- 1 ain't in.” 

“Children! Curly, what do you mean?” 

“Children,” says I, “is all there is to things. Buck the 
game the way you want to, Colonel,” says I; “‘but when 
you buck the child game you’re bucking Gawd Almighty 
His own self. He's got it framed up so He can’t lose. 
Them two couldn't help theirselfs. I've got to finish some 
day, same as you. All right; I'll finish with them.” 

Then I shook hands with him and he done so with me. 
He looks me keen in the eyes and I looks him keen back. 
We didn’t neither of us weaken. This was a heap the hard- 
est thing we'd ever faced together, but we didn’t neither 
of us flicker. We'd both decided what we thought was 
right 

“Son,” says be after a while, “you're some man after 
all.” And he puts his hand on my shoulder like he used to, 

“She ain’t got no ma,” says I to him the last thing. 

I'm half her pa, the only half she’s got left; and I'll stick 
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She Didn't Say a Word; She Was Scared. She Knew Where 


He Carried His Gun 


if her father don’t. But she ain’t got no ma. That's what 
makes me so sorry for the kid,”’ says I. 

He looks at me, with his eyes wide open, but he didn’t 
talk none. 

“IT seen her setting right there, Colonel,” says I, “in 
this room, on our old hide lounge—her wringing her hands 
like she’d tear ’em apart. She was bucking a hard game 
then, and doing her best to play it fair—her just a kid, with 
no special chance to be so very wise, and not having no ma. 
She didn’t have a soul to go to, and all that was worrying 
her was which side of the game she really was on. For she 
knew, even if we didn’t, like I told you just now—she must 
of knew it somehow—there’s one particular game that 
Gawd Almighty plays so He can’t lose.” 

He groaned like I hated to hear. But he didn’t wéaken. 
I knew he couldn’t quit. 

xIx 
1O-DAY was the day Old Man Wisner was to get home; 
and that evening me and Old Man Wright laid out to 
go over there and have a talk with him. Soa lot of things 
had to be done that day. 

Old Man Wright he got up at sunup, and almost all day 
he was busy in the room he used for a office at the house; 
he hadn't hardly went down town at all since Bonnie Bell 
run away. He had a desk full of papers here, and now he 
sent for his lawyer and his barber to come over early. 

“Why, Alderman,” says the lawyer man, “you act like 
you was making your last will and testament, and getting 
ready to close up business.” 

He laughs then; but Old Man Wright don’t laugh. 

“T am,” says he. “It’s time; I’ve been dead more’n a 
week now.” 

They made out some papers about houses and lots and 
stocks and things, how they was to be distributed in case 
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of the dee-mise of the said John William 
Wright. Then after a while they come 
around to the papers in the big case we had 
against Old Man Wisner for the last deferred 
payment on the Circle Arrow trade, that 
hadn’t been paid yet and wouldn’t be. Old 
Man Wright sets back and looks at them 
papers right ca’m. 

“IT know what Old Man Wisner’s 
been East for,”’ says he. ‘“‘He 
couldn’t raise that much money- 
nigh on a million dollars—on any- 
thing as wildcat as strawberries and 
creamin Wyoming; not thesetimes. 
Even the banks is wise onto that 
now. Stenographers and clerks and 
ministers and doctors don’t bite like 
they used to no more; it’s harder 
to find people that’s willing to pay 
in so much a month for a bungalow 
in Florida or Wyoming while they 

set home engaged in light and gen- 
teel employment. Every once ina 
while the American people gets took 
with a spasm of a little horse 
sense. There’s places for peaches 
and cream, and there’s places for 
cows, but you don’t want to get 

uN your wires crossed. 

“So,” says he, “I know I’ve got 
Old Man Wisner broke right now. 
He’s been over to Holland to see if 
he couldn’t form a Dutch syndicate 
for tounload on. The Dutch is the 
last resort of the American land- 
boomer. When you can’t sell out 
a bunch of greasewood land for a 
pineapple colony to no one else, go 
over and seli it to them Dutch; 
they’reeasy. I seen aman one time 
sell almost all the north end of 
New Mexico to a Dutch syndicate 
for a coffee plantation. It was good 
for cows; but he had pictures of 
steamboats and canals and things 
out there in the sagebrush— you've 
got to have a canal on your blue- 
print if you sell anything to them 
Holland people. Like enough Old 
‘ Man Wisner had pictures of canals; 
‘ but he couldn’t sell this property. 

“The result is he’s come back here broke. He 
knows the banks has got wise and they ain’t going 
to back himno further than what they have. They’re 
too busy lending a billion dollars or so to the folks over 
in Europe to help blow up some steamboats for us. 

“Therefore,” says he, jarring the paper weight on 
the table when he brings down his fist, “if times gets 
any harder, as like enough they will, Dave Wisner’s got to 
let that property go on the market for what it’ll bring inside 
his one year of grace after foreclosure. I know what that 
means; it’ll mean I got a few thousand acres of land more 
to distribute among my heirs and assigns, my executors, 
friends, faithful servitors, villagers and others—however 
you got that figured out in them papers. 

**Let me see them papers,”’ says he after a while. “Are 
you shore you got my girl’s name spelled Katherine? And 
that she gets this city residence here?” 

Then they went over it again. But after a while the 
lawyer got done, and so did the barber, and they both 
went away; and the old man turns to me. 

“Curly,” says he, “I’m rich. I’m awful rich. I didn’t 
know how rich I was till I begun to figure it up with Fan- 
stead, Maclay & Horn, my lawyers here. I reckon, taking 
fair values, I’m worth ten or twelve million dollars 
maybe twenty or forty~most of it made in this here town 
in a couple of years or so, and all out of the Wisner money 
we got for the ranch, which we're going to get back pretty 
nigh clean of cost, you might say. I didn’t mean to; but 
I’m rich—awful rich! 

“‘ And so, seeing I ain’t got no heirs of my own blood and 
kin, I been looking around for a few others. There’s that 
Katherine; she’s a good girl. She kissed me right here 
once.” And the old man put his hand on the top of his 
haid. “I’m going to give her a little something after I'm 
dead; for instance, this house and the things here—half a 
million dollars maybe. Likewise, I’ve fixed up a few 
things for my faithful servitor aforesaid, Henry Absalom 
Wilson—which is you, Curly. I give you only enough for 
cigarette money,” says he; “never mind how much. And 
as for them two,” says he—‘“‘her and the Wisner’s hired 
man—not acent! Not adamned cent! I'll show him! 
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“The old ranch,” says he, “‘is going to be fixed up some- 
time—some of my heirs and executors’l! get a hold of that. 
It’s easy to get plenty of heirs if you have twelve or fifty 
million dollars. I’ve left instructions to make improve- 
ments out there. It'll sort of be the best apology I can 
make to the woman that’s buried out there 
her!—as good a woman as ever lived on earth. I can’t see 
how she could have such a gir! like she done. Well,”’ he 
finishes, sort of sighing, “‘I done my best. I may not live 
more’n thirty or forty years more. 

“So now then, Curly,” says he after a while, 
we've finished all our day’s work and have a little time 
left, we can now engage in some simple pastime, such as 
mumblety-peg, or maybe marbles, till later in the evening. 
I’m through cutting her off, Curly, and I’m happy. I’ve 
left it as clean as I know how. Now I'll bet you a thousand 
dollars I can beat you three games out of five at mumblety- 
peg. My executor, without bond,” says he, going right 
on, “is Old Man Kimberly.” 

“You’re on, Colonel,” says I; “though I don’t know 
where I'll get a thousand till after your will is probated.” 

So we went outdoors and set down on the grass and 
played mumblety-peg—me losing that thousand, natural. 
Then we sort of fussed around outdoors one way or 
another till it come towards dark. He left me after a while 
and went into the house alone. 

When I went in I seen him standing by hisself in our 
ranch room, looking at some things he'd picked up. They 
was a white silk scarf and a pair of long white gloves 
he'd like enough found ’em back of the sofa, where Bonnie 
Bell probably dropped ’em the night when I seen her set- 
ting there wringing her hands because she didn’t know what 
to do. We never let no one clean up the ranch room. He 
put ’em down soft on the sofa and smoothed out the scarf 
and folded the gloves; it was like he was laying ‘em away 
in a drawer. 

We didn’t enjoy nothing much to eat, not even ham 
and aigs. It begun to get dark right soon after that and I 
sort of wandered out on the front walk to look around. 
Old Man Wright was in the house by hisself. 

Right then I seen a car come in right fast and pull up at 
the sidewalk about halfway between our house and the 
Wisners’. Someone got out of the car and come running 
up our walk. I could see it was a woman. Not wishing 
no one to be bothered then, I went down to meet her. 

It was Bonnie Bell! 

She’d come home, then. 


Gawd bless 


“since 


I run down the walk to meet her and pushed her away. 
I knew it wouldn’t do for them two to meet now. But she 
run up and put her arms around my neck. She was alone, 
though there was someone in the car that hadn't got out. 

“Curly!” says she, “Curly! I seen you standing there 
and I come in. Where is he, Curly?” 

I nods behind me. 

“In there,” says I. 

“IT must, sometime. Let me go now.” 

“No you don’t,” says I. “You can’t. It’s too late.’ 

“Too late? Too late? Why, what do you mean, Curly? 
I’'ve-—-I’ve come back! I want to see my dad! 
to see my dad. There's lots I must tell him. 
know — I didn’t know.” 

‘You can’t see your dad no more, kid,” 
time has went by. 


“Don’t go in—you mustn't.” 


I've got 
He don't 


says I. “That 

I'm foreman here till midnight of 

to-day; and while I am, there ain't nobody going to bother 

He’s had trouble 
enough already.” 

> She stood sort of shaking. 

[had herwristsin my hands. 


him. 
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over,” 


“When it’s al says I 
we're going to settle to-night—I'll come out to you in 
Wyoming. I won't be foreman here no more. I'm going 
to go and throw in with you, even against the old mar 

She begun to cry now. 

“What are you talking about? I want him! 
“T want to see my dad. I need him 

“Yes; he does need you,” “He's needed you for 
a long time. But you wouldn't like to see him now; he’s 
changed a heap. He ain't got a friend left on 
earth except me, and that ends at midnight. 
He’s had it pretty rough, when you come to 
think it all over,” 


meaning a few things 


; Says she 
and he needs me!” 
says I 


says I. 
**I must go in, Curly,” 
“No you can’t,” sa) “I’m foreman and 

I won't let you. He wouldn't want it; he’s 

marked you off his books 


says she. 


says I 


we just been doing 
that to-day, with a lawyer and a barber.” 
“But, Curly, he doesn’t know 
“Huh!” says l. “Well, he thinks he does. 
He figures you're the same as if you was dead.”’ 
“Curly!” she cries now hard. “Curly, it 
mustn't be! It’s all a mistake; it’s all been a 
mistake. x, 


I've come bac iN 

} It ain't 
been nothing but a mistake all down the line. 
But, as far as it can be squared, the old man and 
me we've set out to square it to-night. Him and 
me is going to call on Old Man Wisner this eve- 
ning,” says l. “ We're going over as soon as Old 
Man Wisner gets home. I’m going with your 
pa, Bonnie. You know me and I reckon you know him 
too. I reckon there may be some plain conversation, if 
nothing worse.” 


“Yes,” says I; “it was a mistake. 


“I’ve got to see him!” says she over and over again 

“Well, if you want to see him,” says I, “you go on over 
there and, like enough, you will see him before long. You 
belong that side the wall now. To-night is when Old Man 
Wright and me settles with Old Man Wisner, and settles 
permanent. We live on this side. But 
over.”” 

She turns now and runs away so fast I couldn't catch her 

I seen someone get out of the car now 


we're coming 


aman; and she 
taken his arm and they both went out of sight around the 
end of the wall. I allowed they’d went up to the door 
Right soon I seen a light in their higher windows above 
the wall—you could just see that much from where I was 
standing. 

If I'd wanted to go upstairs I might of seen more from 
our windows; but I wouldn't do that now. 

I went back in the house and stood near our door, wat« h 
ing the street. In about half or three-quarters of a hour | 
seen Old Man Wisner’s car coming in; there was lights in 
the car and I could see him plain. 
haid kind of bent down. 
already been served with them papers of ours down town 
He'd got into town early that morning and been busy all 
day at his office. He was just getting home now. He must 
of knew he was busted 

I waited for half a hour more, so things could get right 
, and then I went in and found Old 
He was setting still as a dead man, looking 


He was setting with his 
| suppose, like enough, he'd 


settled down over there 
Man Wright. 
into the fireplace in our ranch room, though there wasn’t 
He was all dressed up in his evening clothes; and 
There wasn't 


no tire 
now I seen why he’d had the barber come 
a finer-looking gentleman in all the town than Old Man 
Wright was right then Lord, 
how sad he was! But not can-nye—none whatever, him, 
even if Old Lady Wisner had called us all that. 

“He's come, Colonel,”’ says I, quiet 


though him pale and sad 


I didn’t say nothing to him about who else I'd seen ir 
our front yard; I didn’t want to stir him all up, for I knew 
he’d marked Bonnie Bell offen his books and closed the 
books for eeps 
When I spoke to him 
he turns around and 
stands up, quiet. 

“Very well,” say 
he; “we'll go on over 
now 7 

So we walked to- 
gether out of our front 
door. He shuts the 
door then behind him 
and we go on down 
the walk together. He 
only turns once and 
looks back at the 
house. 

The whole street 
laid there in front of 
us when we walked 
out from our yard to 
go over into theirs 
Che lights was all lit 
Ys now, miles and mile 
of ‘em; and below us 


was the hundreds of 











“There's Lots I Must Telit Him. 
Dida’t Know’ 


He Don't Know i 


thousands more of the lights of the big city—the city that 
hadn't made us as happy as we thought it was going to 
I heard a boat whistle deep somewheres out on the lake t 
sort of made my stomach tremble 

Over west, beyond our part of the city, you could hear 


low sort of sound like maybe of street cars; but on our 
thing but automobiles thousand 


Most 


but on the other side of the 


side there wasn't an 
of ‘em— going along a wift and smooth as birds 
of them was going north st 


street some was going down, maybe with people going to 


the theaters It was about the time when people in the 
city eat what they call dinner The moon was coming 
back of our house, which laid there all black — not a light 
in it now. I eould see the flower beds in our yard, and the 
white naked statues standing . there It looked right 
pretty, but cold like a graveyard 


The front door was shut and, the moon beir r ul ver 





east, the part of the house toward us was blacklike l 
remembered what the lawyer man had said about thing 
being signed, sealed and delivered. Well, we'd closed tl 
book It was to hell with them Better Thing 


Old Man Wright that Bonnie Bell had bee 


there, because he had things hard enough the way it wa 
and | was working for him yet a little while He wa 
ca’m as a lmmer aay ow 

I'd been his deputy once or twice when we had to go ar 
arrest a bad man. He was now just like he was the H 
Wall thumbs on both sides just resting on the wai 
band ot | pants | don't know what he had in his mind 
but you couldn't of saw the of a gun on him and I'd 
throwed 1 gun away His coat tails hung straight dow 
Outside he was plumb ¢ ed His face was white ar 
he looked right gentle just yentie He wasn't \ 
changing him, it would of been as ea to change one 
them marble statue ve garder 

Them W ner wasn't vatening tneir ow pute i ‘ 
they'd ought to of. We walked on up their sta und t 
old man rung the he and md there, | face x 
no expre ul 

We heard some noises, inside there- their dog begui 
bark and it seemed like people was talking. Their Willrar 
opened the door and we a tood there 

Old Man Wright reaches out his arm and pushes | 
one side, and him and ego ult y fast t 
middle of the house 

XXX 

HERI Va i irtair icrost the door between the ! 

and the roon beyond Old Mar Wright mace 
sweep and throwed open the whole roon before u W 
stood there in the door, ne er ot us mal vy al n 
Everything stopped thet There wasn't t nly ta 
no more What we see before us wa omethi 
couldn't hard i figvured on seeing at a 

They was all setting at the dinner table and they was a 
dressed uy There was Old Man Wisner and the ol addy 
and Bonnie Be he was setting next to the old la 
Just be yond, a d square a ’ tive able I ! 1 ia 
us was the red ma he ir n whose a u ‘ 
come to uare U! gst i! eave en ‘ u, seal 
and de ered! 

{ thought Va ght tu tor the nired mar t 

+} ' 
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Then I remembered how fresh he’d always been and how 
he'd bragged about the pull he had with them people. And 
I remembered the talk I’d heard between him and Old 
Lady Wisner too, Anyways, there he was setting, big as 
life; and if they was having any trouble over anything you 
couldn't see it. No one was shedding any tears and there 
didn’t seem to be no war going on. It all got me going. 

I felt like I was up in the air. I felt like I’d been dream- 
ing about something and hadn’t woke up. I couldn’t 
figure out what it was I seen. No one spoke a word. 

You must remember that Old Man Wright didn’t know 
yet Bonnie Bell was anywhere within sever’] thousand miles 
of him. And when he pulled aside the curtain there she 
was, setting right at their table! And right acrost is a 
young man setting, too—a young man who he don’t 
know none, 

You see, he never had saw that hired man at all, so as to 
know him. I hadn’t told the old man about Bonnie Bell 
being there, because I allowed he’d find it out anyways. 
Now he had. 

It was Bonnie Bell that moved first—for she knew what 
might happen. She made one jump for her pa and threw 
her arms around him—not round his neck, but down 
around his arms. She didn’t try to kiss him—she didn’t 
say a word; she was scared. She knew where he carried 
his gun—up under his shoulder. I never knew whether 
she found it or not. 

“No!” says she, quick; and she locked her hands 
behind his back so he couldn’t get his arms loose. ‘‘No! 
No; you can’t-—you shan’t! No, no!’ she says. ‘‘ Dad!” 

Ordinary she would of been no more than a straw to 
him, he was that strong. But, you see, he wasn’t expect- 
ing to see her—and a lot of things come over him all at 
once. Here she was, with her arms around him anyways; 
no matter what for. 

For once Old Man Wright forgot. His hand only kind 
of went out to hers where they was, and he says, trembly: 

“Bonnie, girl, I didn’t know you was here!” 

By that time everybody was on their feet. The hired 
man starts for us, but I stopped him. 

“Not yet,” says I. “I’m working for the old boss till 
midnight to-night. You stay where you are.” 

When I said that Old Man Wisner and Old Lady Wisner 
they just froze right where they was. But Bonnie Bell 
didn’t. She turns to me now and I felt her hand on my arm. 

“What do you mean, you men? Are you crazy?” says 
she. “I'l not have this! Set down! You, Curly—you 
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UTH MOULTRIE was not like Chau- 
R cer’s heroine, up withthe sun. Rarely 
had she seen the dawn of day except 
as a spectacle, a “ view,” a custom for which 
travelers made arrangement overnight. She 
would have agreed with that writer—had 
she known him--who declared early risers 
are conceited all morning and drowsy all 
afternoon. Dawns were good; she loved to 
read of them in poetry; but as a healthy, 
wealthy and wise girl she always had slept 
late 

Now the real dawn crept round her una- 
ware. The moon had set, withdrawn its last 
giowworm light behind the peaks; a few 
stars, lonely white sparks without luster, 
were one by one being quenched; and there 
succeeded, not twilight but a nameless and 
sorrowful blue element, a profound blue ob- 
security, as though all the color of the sky 
had fallen to bottom and darkened the air. 

It frightened her, this unearthly me- 
dium through which they walked forlorn. 

“When shall we reach the path?” 

She put the question to Jackdabos, 
whose white shirt guided their steps. 

“We're in the path,” he answered. 

Nothing but bare ledges appeared 
underfoot, nothing but monstrous gray 
cliffs and overhanging shadows defined 
the limits of her wandering. 

“Here?” she exclaimed 
sure?” 

The white shirt bobbed along com- 
posedly. 

“IT know these hills like my thumb,” 
said Jackdabos. “It is an old path. 
Some call it the Way of the Saracens. 
here are different names, although few 
of those who name it could tell you where 
it runs. Just now it is the private 
Corniche of Peter the Ferret. Before we 


“Are you 























The Creature Yelied Some Greeting, 
Either of Triumph or Derision 


make any break here and I'll slap you in the face,” says 
she. “‘You hear me? Don’t you start anything here!” 

Well, now, you wouldn’t think we'd all been broke up 
thataway just by a girl, would you? But she had us on 
the run before we got started. It was mostly because of 
all this being so unexpected. I didn’t expect to see the 
hired man at their table, and Old Man Wright didn’t 
expect to see Bonnie Bell at all; so the whole herd begun 
to mili round. 

She pushed her pa down into a seat, and me too. 

“So that’s the way you act when I’m not here!” says 
she. “‘You ought to be ashamed of yourselves,”’ says she. 
“T won’t have any more of this.” 

Their hired man set down now, right serious. He didn’t 
laugh none nor try to pass it off. We all knew that it was 
a show-down and that it had to go through. 

Old Man Wright he didn’t seem to look at anyone but 
Bonnie Bell. If you can say a man can look hungry with 
his eyes, that’s the way he looked then. By this time she 
was crying, and she puts her arms around his neck now. 

“Dad!” says she. “Pore old dad! Pore old foolish, 
unhappy dad!’’ Now she begins to kiss him some; but he 
can’t talk none—only pats her shoulders. 

“I’m the wretchedest, wickedest girl on earth,’’ says she 
to him, pushing back his hair, ‘‘and I’m the happiest too! 
Dad, listen to me. You mustn’t sit in judgment. Don't 
take things so hard. Wait—try tosee. Try to see if maybe 
there isn’t some other will in the world besides your own, 
dad—maybe some will bigger than all of ours. I couldn’t 
help it, dad—I couldn’t! I’m so happy,” says she, “so 
foolish happy now!” 

“Happy?” says he at last; and he pushes her away 
from him. “ With him, there?”’ He nods now at the hired 
man, having got him placed. ‘‘What’s he doing here?” 

“Why shouldn’t he be here?” says Old Man Wisner 
right then, speaking for the first time. ‘He's my son!” 

“What's that?” says Old Man Wright. “Your son!” 

“Shore!” says he. ‘‘Who'd you think he was? He can 
eat at my table. He’s done well; he’s married the best 
girl I ever saw!” says he. Then he gets so he can’t talk 
worth a cent too—just natural blows up. 

Shucks! I wish’t I was most any place else. His son! 
How could his son be his hired man, and where was the 
hired man if this wasn’t him? I felt myself begin to get 
sweaty on my face and all over. 

“Dave Wisner,” says Old Man Wright, “I come acrost 
to settle things with you. Our account is some long. 
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met you to-night I had thought of 
climbing into this path, but farther 
along.” 

She took his word for the unseen 
track, and followed. Behind her the 
ass ambled faithfully, another white 
blur among shadows, carrying her 
brother, who rode silent as a ghost. and 
obeying the bridle hand of a dark thing 
known as Puig. She waited for them 
and would have talked; but her brother 
answered in a dazed way, while Puig, 
respectful but saturnine, was too busily 
watching step by step the animal's 
progress. After a time Ruth went for- 
ward again. Their leader moved 
quietly and steadily on, as though un- 
willing to be overtaken or even to be 
thought willing. Ruth hated all man- 
ner of surliness; but while she 
continued to walk alone, think- 
ing, it occurred to her that per- 
haps this little runagate ahead, 
this man-stabbing conjurer and 
hill vagabond, was only being 
polite. It would be curious to 
know. She quickened her pace 
and came alongside him. 

““My brother still has your 
coat,” she began. “‘ Don’t you 
need it?” 

“No, thank you,” replied 
Jackdabos. “I am walking; 


he must keep still.” 

He was not surly, but quiet 
and self-contained. His will- 
ingness to answer and then to 
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You've made it hard for me—awful hara!—when you 
made your hired man run off with my girl. Your son! 
What kind of talk is this? What do you mean?” 

“But he is our son!” says Old Lady Wisner right then, 
her speaking for the first time. “In heaven’s name, who 
did you think he was? Hired man! What do you mean?” 

“It’s what I been trying to tell you and Curly,” says 
Bonnie Bell now, holding to her pa’s coat with one hand 
and patting him hard on the shoulder with the other. “I 
told you it was all a mistake—everything was all mixed up. 
Except for Gawd’s mercy sending me here right now, some- 
body might of been killed, for all I know,” says she. “‘ You 
men ain’t got no more brains than a rabbit. It’s time I 
come!” 

“Your son!”’ says Old Man Wright. “Son! And Curly 
said he was your hired man!” 

Old Man Wisner laughs right out loud at that. 

“Hired man! Oh, I see how you thought that! You 
maybe seen him pottering around in the flowers like—he 
was always dotty about them things—but no hired man; 
he wasn’t hardly worth a salary.” 

“And what do you think?” laughs Bonnie Bell at Old 
Lady Wisner then. “His mother thought once I was a 
hired girl!” 

Old Lady Wisner for quite a while she’d been playing 
a sort of accompaniment, talking to herself. First, she 
starts in and says: “Oh, my laws! Oh, my laws sakes! 
Oh my laws sakes alive!’’—over and over again, she was 
that scared. And now she begun to say: ‘Bless my soul! 
Gawd bless my soul! Oh, Gawd bless my soul!” And 
she says that right over and over again too, like she was 
practicing her scales. 

“TI told you, Curly,” says Bonnie Bell now, “that 
there’d been a mistake all around. Why didn’t you tell my 
dad I was here?” 

“Well,” says I, “I allowed he'd find it out after a while. 
Ain’t he?” 

I was sweating awful now and I felt how red my hair 
was. I toed in so bad my laigs was crossed—my feelings 
plumb warped me. 

“T’ve found out a lot of things,” says Old Man Wright 
now, right sudden and swift. “‘I been making some mis- 
takes my own self; but you’’—and he faces their hired 
man now—‘“‘you passed yourself for a servant.” 

“That’s true, sir,” says he. “‘I was under false cclors 
for a long while and I hated it as much as anyone could. 


(Continued on Page 57) 





let conversation drop struck her as a form 
of courtesy. She would persevere. 

“This morning light is very beautiful,” 
she ventured. “I never knew the world 
could look so old and full of —strangeness.”’ 

He smiled at her, sidelong. His face lighted wistfully 
in the gloom. 

“That is the nature of the world,” said Jackdabos. “It 
declares itself best before the day.”’ He waiked along in 
silence, then, tossing a glance back toward the donkey, 
added: “Just now you were like the Flight into Egypt. I 
would paint it so, with this dark blue and strangeness, as 
you said; and these violet-gray mountains butting their 
heads together like rams; and up aloft the little, slow pink 
fire beginning tomake the snows burn at the tip. Like now 
Only you would be riding the ass and holding the Child.”’ 

Ruth looked at him quickly, and away. His words took 
her by surprise, like the sudden opening of a window that 
revealed both the inward man and the outward prospect 
of his world. Aloft, very high above this colored solem- 
nity, an Alpine crest had caught the sunrise. A little, slow 
pink fire kindled, as he had told her, the highest pointed 
billow of the snow. 

“‘T had not seen it,”’ she confessed. “ Are you a painter?”’ 

“No, mademoiselle. I am nothing—nothing but a bad 
character. The tricks of painting, yes, I know ’em all—the 
tricks. But not to pass in, deeper, through the face of the 
canvas. You understand. For me the door of the fore- 
ground is locked. Beyond it are those fields and land- 
seapes. No, I have not the key of the fields.” 

Ruth watched him while he spoke. No less than his 
words, his manner puzzled her, for it seemed full of regret, 
discouragement and humility. Often she had recalled that 
sunny afternoon when they met on Aigues-Mortes ram- 
part. In her memory this young man had remained as a 
distant enigma, a gay outcast of Provence, clever, mysti- 
fying, with a dash of the braggart and the charlatan. Now, 
at her side, he became another man. 

“When you turned this,” Ruth raised her rattan, “into 
the rod of Moses—or was it Pharaoh's? You remember?” 

His eyes glowed with somber delight. 

“I shall never forget.” 
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The reply startled her. It was no compliment, but a 
truth suddenly wrenched out of the man. She caught up 
her broken sentence hastily. 

“You said, at the time, that you could do anything.” 

The Jackdaw groaned and hung his head as he walked. 

“Once a fool, always a fool, mademoiselle.”’ 

They continued marching together, but for a long time 
without speaking. Ruth found that her heart began to 
beat an alarm. “What have we said?” she asked herself. 
“Nothing. Nonsense. But I thought he disliked me, and 
he doesn’t.” That momentary somber glow of the eyes, 
that promise given against his will, torn from him, declared 
a certainty which was not at all dislike. She should have 
been more frightened; she should have 
been more angry; but fear and anger 
touched her only with passing wing; for 
she knew that beside this dark-visaged, 
fiery-eyed young brawler she walked as 
safe as ever she had walked with Ralph, 
her brother. She rejoiced at the knowl- 
edge, and marveled at her own rejoicing. 

When Jackdabos again spoke he con- 
firmed this wonderful security. He threw 
off his restraint, and warming, brighten- 
ing as he went, became a chatterbox. 

“A man lived in Castellar,”’ said he, “‘a 
friend of Peter the Ferret's, who had a wife 
so sweet-tempered, mademoiselle, 
you could hardly tell when she hated 
you. I knew them both. They 
owned a very intelligent goat who 
slept under the bread cage . . .” 

It wasa merry tale, half truth, half 
fable. He made her laugh, beguiled 
the journey with laughter. So this 
Path of the Saracens wound through 
the mountains like the way of an 
eagle in the air, the way of a serpent 
upon a rock, and the way of a man 
with a maid. 

Certainly Ruth never could have 
retraced it. Once they went plung- 
ing down a narrow glen smothered in 
tall pines; once they crossed an an- 
cient broken bridge under the arches 
of which a gray-green river raced 
and smoked with morning mist; and 
once her friend, the Jackdaw, halting 
their little columnin a defile among 
jagged bowlders greater than houses, 
commanded silence, because they 
were climbing a forbidden mountain, 
where soldiers might catch them for 
spies. Then, after a long, bewilder- 
ing ascent, they labored up from the 
last lingering shadow of earth to a 
desolate Alpine mound, and stood 
alone with the sunrise, their own 
shadows pointing far ahead over 
white grass that sparkled. 

“*France,”’ said the Jackdaw. 
“We're well into France, and quite 
safe.” 

They gathered round the ass and her rider, drew breath 
in the golden mountain air, and surveyed this promised 
land below. Even poor Ralph looked down with hollow 
eyes and muttered something of admiration. The wild, 
searred barriers of gray rock, rolling in gigantic confusion 
round the sky, were parted asunder. Far down among 
them, green, smooth like acres of lawn, lay Bevera Valley. 
A dark, meandering river marred this lawn and, bridging 
the river with brown-tiled roofs, gray walls, and the stump 
of its church tower, old Sospel sent up from chimneys here 
and there a few straight filaments, the early sacrificial 
smoke of the workmen’s breakfast. 

Puig called Miss Moultrie’s attention toa long, white bar- 
racks encumbering the valley floor, apart from Sospel town. 

“There,” said he, “is the fools’ golf house. I will go 
find a doctor there. Take this, Jacko.” 

And he held out his bundle of printed papers. 

The Jackdaw smiled at him. 

““No, keep it, Philibert. I'm going myself. The road’s 
just below here. Wait in the road till I come back with 
a motor car.” 

So saying Jackdabos tightened his belt and set off run- 
ning down the bare hillsides. ‘‘ Maker of Days!” he prayed 
while he ran. “Hope I’ve got enough money. Wish old 
Barjavel had shot his gold pieces our way.” 

Ruth Moultrie watched him flying downward from undu- 
lation to undulation of the Col. At last he was only a white 
speck, dancing and wavering against the rim of green 
Bevera Valley. She stared after that speck intently, but 
with the feeling of one lost in a dream. It was time for her 
to be exhausted; she had climbed up, down, and round- 
about all night, while Ralph, her leader and chief adviser, 
sat helpless, waiting to be led. But she was not exhausted 
oreven pale. Hercheeks burned. The Way of the Saracens 
had put a charm upon her, 
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Less than one hour later—for Jackdabos ran well—she 
heard a whining among the hills; and round a turn of 
the Col de Brouis road, where she waited with Puig and her 
brother, leaped a powerful black motor car, skimming 
the incline as a bird skims upward. 

It stopped before the ass had time to take fright. Out 
hopped the Jackdaw, a weary little god from such a great 
machine. 

“The doctor will be at the hotel,” said he, doffing his cap 
“I made them telephone to Nice. Now if monsieur your 
brother will let us place him on board?” 

Monsieur her brother was lifted carefully from the road- 
side and laid on leathern cushions. The driver at the wheel, 
a stoical young Frenchman, scratched his 
mustache and wondered what his passer 
gers had been doing, but did not inquire 

Ruth leaned from the car to say good- 
by. She had no leisure then to guess, and 
never afterward knew, what meager pock- 
ets had hired that vehicle, or what humilia- 
tion the Jackdaw, in 
hiring, had suffered 
from lackeys of the 
rich. But she was 
grateful, and sorry to 
part company. 
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They Listened to the Story Like People Transported Beyond the 


Bounds of the Present Worid 


“How can I ever thank you?” she cried as she handed 
down the Jackdaw’s old velveteen coat Ever 

“* Pas de quoi,”” muttered Puig 

The ass dropped her long white ears forward and sniffed 
the taint of petrol in the morning air. 

““What shall we do,” said Ruth, “ with our poor donkey? 
I can’t leave her like this.”’ 

The Jackdaw stood thinking rapidly, his hands deep in 
the empty pockets. 

‘I'll sell the donkey for you,” he replied, “if you like. 
Sell her at a good price, to a woman who will treat her 
kindly.” 

Ruth beamed on him. Here, she thought, was a man who 
could indeed do anything, a worker of opportune wonders 

“Oh, can you?” she begged. “It will be a great relief 
to me.” 

Jackdabos patted the ass’ head. 

“‘She will have a good home,” he promised, “‘and you a 
good bargain.”” Removing the saddle and its wallets he 
gave them to the charioteer. “Shall I send the money to 
your hotel?” 

Ruth looked down at him and hesitated. She could 
trust him, of course. She had only to consent, and say 
good-by. They were leaving the Saracens’ path behind 
once for all. 

“No,” she answered on impulse 

He bowed. 


eyes 


“Bring the money.” 
Again that somber glow lighted his black 


“To-morrow, mademoiselle?” 
“ To-morrow.” 






The stoica ing driver, flirting with the laws of 
gravity, whisked his car about on a mountain edge. Rut} 
turned and smiled. The two wanderers, holding the donkey, 
made an obeisance which lasted until the turn of the road 
intervened, and the stood alone 

“Humph! A hard night's work,” sighed Puig » 
relief as he wiped from his cheeks the soot of the burnt 
wine bus' “We're well out of that 


Jackdabos remained listening, cap in hand. His face 


wore a distant, preoccupied expression 

‘Oh, ves,” jeered Puig. ‘‘ You'll see her agai \ ¢ 
crowed in mimicking falsetto: “To-morrow? To-n 
I'm to be Queen of the May, mother!” 

The Jackdaw turned on him over the ass’ mane a gr 
of humorous dismay. 


“Don't be foolish, Philibert le Beau.” 

The freckled smith watched him like a cat 

“I'm not the fool. Jacko, I warn you. Be carefu 
For answer Jackdabos took hold of the scarlet br 


Down and down the road went, doubling in long 
round spur after spur 
valley with brightness. 


Morning filled the green meadow 


“A magnificent day,” sighed Jackdabos, quietly regard 
ing the grim Alpine rocks 


“How good to have Frar 
under our feet again! ' 


I never feel at home in Italy 

‘Changing the sul 
ject,” quoth Puig 

The other put on in 
jured innocence 

“Why,” said he, “I’m 
only going tosell the girl's 
donkey. Ata profit, mind 
£ you. She came to the 
*_ right shop for dealings in 

horseflesh and asafles} 

> He led on, 
¢ 
+ and spying round the 
hillside after good herbs 


with which to make 


whistlir 4 


something he had just 
thought of 

**Bah!"’ said Puig 
“I warn you.” 


xIv 
pee A, the donkey 
J woman on the Prom 
enade du Midi, found 
her business rather slack 
that afternoon. It was 
hot, the glare intense, the 
Gulf of Peace very blue 
and tranquil, with tiny 
waves which hardly whis 
pered. Sara, planting 
herself comfortably on 
the stone wall above the 
waves, began to knit 
There would be no family 
parties riding in this heat 
Her squadron of asse 
knew as much, and gratefully slumbered at 
their hitching post. Sara rounded the hee 
of a stocking and watched the wealthy 
Northerners go by so aimless, fat and bored 
while she, a lean, dark woman, thought of 
so many things 
“What a pretty creature!’ exclaimed a woman's voice 
among the passing parasol 
Sara glanced from her knitting 
Out from the greenery of the Carei gardens came pacing 
a dainty milk-white ass, so trim, so glossy, so meek and yet 
pirited, that she might worthily have borne the Faéric 
(lueene. 
“Not bad,” 
poor cattle.” 
The milk-white ass wore a scarlet bridle. A swarthy 
leading her. They came 


thought Sara. ‘“ Mine are growing ding 


little fellow in velveteen wa 
toward Sara on the sea wall 

“Mother,” laughed Jackdabos, “ 
this? 

He grinned at Sara, and Sara’s brown face lighted with 
sudden affection. 

“That boy again!” she cried for welcome, and dropped 
her knitting in her lap; then critically Pipe clay. You've 
pipe-clayed her like a circus horse. Is that your profession 
now, Jacko? Going to sell me a pup?” 

The Jackdaw scorned such talk 

“Not for sale, mother. She belongs to the Great. Her 
name is Mignonette. She is by Narcissu 
Snowdrop, second dam La Valliére 

Sara picked up her knitting and resumed the turn of 
the heel. 


what do you think of 


her first dam 


“You lie,” she stated calmly ‘I can tell all that fam 
by their noses setter try to sell me the crocodile of Nime 
You are a liar, a young liar, and you've been giving the 


poor child herbs to drink 
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“I've not!” shouted Jackdabos. It was exactly what 
he had been doing. For some hours he had scrubbed and 
curried the ass, fed her, pipe-clayed her, and refreshed 
her with a drink of white wine mixed with mountain 
herbs. “‘Ehave not. She’s entirely as you see her, wind 
and limb.” 

He hopped up on the sea wall and tucked his arm round 
Sara’s waist. 

“TI always tell you the truth, mother,” he declared. 
“How awfully well you look!” 

Sara laughed. She knew the Jackdaw of old. 

“How much are you asking, Jacko?” 

They bargained long and shrewdly, with great respect 
for each other’s wit, and with all the joy of merchants 
from Cathay. Jackdabos argued, swinging his legs; Sara 
knitted, and grinned, and repulsed him with her elbow; 
while round them passed the unenjoying crowd, back and 
forth, along the Promenade by the blue, sunlit gulf. 

At last they agreed on a price. The Jackdaw jumped 
down. “‘Youcan't havethis!” He took off the red-leather 
bridle. ‘But the rest is yours.” 

Favoring her old bones, the donkey-woman Sara got 
down off the wall and examined her purchase again. 

“Who owned her?” she inquired. 

“A lady.” 

Sara wagged a brown finger. 

“Oh, Jackdaw! Fie!” 

“There’s no commission for me,” rejoined the Jackdaw 
stiffly 

They parted, each with honors of war. Jackdabos car- 
ried off a goodly round sum of money, also the scarlet 
bridle hanging from his hand. A few tourists, gazing 
toward the bright blue water, saw him bend and embrace 
the donkey’s head. He seemed to them an unaccountable 
young native. Sara herself could not account for him. 

“Why,” she demanded, “do you hug the beast?” 

“Why not?” said Jackdabos. “It is a good beast. 
*Alexamenos worships his god,’ maybe. I also am an ass.” 

The dark 
Sara medi- 
tated for a mo- 
ment, standing 
amid her long- 
eared troop. 
“The owner 
ace f was a lady?” 
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she rejoined. ‘Look out, my son. You seem above your- 
self. I warn you.” 

That evening after dusk, when stars began to peep over 
Mont Agel, there came a loud knocking at the door of 
a man who made majolica. The man opened his door 
and saw by his lamplight a very determined, sunburnt face 
greeting him. 

“You offered me a job once,”’ said Jackdabos. 

“More than once,” retorted the man. ‘ Morethan twice, 
young Skip-the-Hedges,” 

“Advance me one month’s pay. I'll come work it out 
later.” 

“When?” 

“When I can,” replied Jackdabos. 

“That's cool,”” grumbled the man. 

“Pretty things, kickshaws,”’ urged his visitor. “A full 
month’s work, all new designs hot out o’ my head—what 
you and your blessed tourists call charming, dainty, orig- 
inal, exquisite, refined, attractive, characteristic, damned 
breakable poppycock and glaze-bosh. To tickle the rich 
women. I can makeit. Pay me now.” 

“That's cool,” said the potter again. “Come in. Per- 
haps If I had money Lots of you boys I wouldn’t 
trust, Jacko. Come in.” 

Later in the same evening a wheelwright who lived 
beside Gorbio Torrent had let his loft room to a familiar 
lodger. Till midnight candles and a bright hearth fire 
burned in the wheelwright’s loft, while his lodger worked 
like a noisy brownie, whistling and singing. Jackdabos 
had on the floor his old canvas bag, from the mouth of 
which he carefully drew the only good clothes he pos- 
sessed in the world. Two borrowed flatirons by the fire 
stood heating. 

“Beast, you are nothing but wrinkles,” said the Jack- 
daw, holding up a dark-gray flannel coat. “Come, submit 
to the goose. To-morrow you shall do your master credit 
among the English in their earthly paradise.” 

There were no wrinkles on Jackdabos when to-morrow 
came, and at four o’clock of a fine afternoon he walked into 
the fools’ golf house at Sospel. 

His gray flannel, smooth and modest as a doe’s hide, 
brought him such credit that he passed as one of the world- 
lings crowded there. Among their babbling herd he moved 
like a quiet little woodland spy, watching, until across the 
lobby through tall window frames he saw the shining head 
that he required. 

Ruth was outdoors on the terrace, under one of the 
many red parasols that sheltered the tea tables. Alone, 
unconscicus of her chattering neighbors, she regarded 
thoughtfully the green meadow below, where sheep strayed 
cropping near and far, golf players followed their lazy 
pastime over the turf, and small peasant girls, barelegged, 
carrying bags of silly clubs, swung along with the free 
stride of mountaineers. Her vision included them, but 
passed beyond, out from the green sunlit valley to another 
place, adistant thought, amemory. She sat wondering; and 
wonder softened her dark-blue eyes. These holiday people, 
these men in tweeds and women in jaunty costumes, appeared 
a feeble folk, their talk a vacant drawling, 
their meadow and terrace a gay and costly pic- 
ture of dullness. They 
were good-enough people. 
Why should they be tire- 
on some? Ruth looked at 
in J@ their faces, then away 

once more. Bevera Valley 
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It Was a Combat Great and Grim, Fought in Silence 
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was not a valley of contentment. There was a world 
elsewhere 

Her mood was interrupted. A quietly moving figure 
paused beside her table. 

Ruth glanced upward. It was the sunlight under the 
red parasol, perhaps, that colored her cheeks. 

“Ah!” She roused. “‘ You—you startled me.” 

It was only Jackdabos; but he arrived as promptly and 
silently as if her thought had called him, a spirit from that 
world elsewhere. He bowed, hat under arm, with a for- 
mal but inborn grace. Not one tea drinker on the terrace 
could have bowed so, or worn so like a garment the breath 
of life, the air of Nature. 

“You sold my poor pet?” said Ruth. “I am sorry to 
lose her.” 

“Yes,” replied Jackdabos. ‘“‘But she will live in clover. 
She will carry nothing heavier than some pretty little 
English child. I think she brought a fair price.” 

He named the sum, and learned with disappointment 
that it signified nothing. Ruth’s face, indeed, grew trou- 
bled. She thought this child of Nature might suddenly 
pour handfuls of money on the tea table. Then she felt 
ashamed of her fears. 

“T left it at the office,” continued the Jackdaw. “‘ Made- 
moiselle is quite satisfied? I have the honor to wish her 
good evening, and a happy recovery to monsieur her 
brother.” 

Again he bowed, and turned to go. Ruth made a little 
gesture that detained him. 

“You have been ever so kind,” she said. “How can we 
show our gratitude? I was thinking only now—I wish ——”’ 

She broke off, timid and confused. The young man 
smiled, with a brave sadness that comprehended all. 

“Good-by,” said he. 

Before she answered there befell an unexpected thing. 
Toward them, along the terrace, came a woman dressed in 
white—a tall, slender woman, neither young nor old but of 
ageless beauty, though a silver frost touched her black hair 
curving from the temples. A murmur followed her passage, 
for all the worldlings knew her and sat staring admiration. 
The Princess—the lady into whose house Jackdabos had 
once lied his way—advanced directly to Ruth, who rose. 

“My dear girl,”’ said the Princess, kissing her, “I’m so 
glad your brother’s accident was no worse. Can he be 
moved? You must come to me now instead of later. The 
villa is quite empty.” 

Both ladies sat down in a pretty flutter of talk which 
left the Jackdaw standing forgotten. He was about to 
steal away, when the Princess remembered her manners 
and cast him a glance. 

“What? My little friend?” she asked in a surprise 
which turned to welcome. “ My little friend of the cigala? 
Oh, do sit down. I have another scolding for you pres- 
ently.” 

Thus it happened that Jackdabos, who had ironed his 
clothes at the wheelwright’s for the sake of one moment, 
of a look and a word, found himself drinking tea with two 
incomparable ladies. Their tilted scarlet parasol became 
the center of the terrace, the cynosure of envious eyes. 
Their glory daunted him at first; but he took heart and, 
from answering their questions politely, soon was carried 
into the history of last night, the tale of the Saracens’ path, 
and even some guarded hints of the Trojan Plate. He told 
it all funnily and well, Ruth and the Princess urging him 
with laughter. When he ended the sun had crept off the 
greensward, the evening chill had overtaken them, and 
it was time to go indoors. 

“Remember,” said the Princess when they exchanged 
good night, “‘you’re coming to the villa to-morrow week 
to spend the afternoon. Remember. We do not trust you, 
little wretch!” 

Sunset lighted his homeward way along the winding 
road till he passed by ruined Castillon and gained the 
crest; then sunset burned above the violet immensity of 
the Guardia rocks as though all the world behind them 
were blazing fire. Jackdabos had climbed quickly; now 
he went lagging down Carei gorges, so thoughtful and with 
such retarded step that the greenish lamps of Mentone 
garlanded the shore below, and the large moon rose over 
the sea, long before he came to his wheelwright’s house. 
All the way he carried an inward joy, a secret exaltation, 
which seemed greater than the mountains, brighter than 
the evening air. 

“It is not over.” He hugged that fact in his bosom. “It 
is not over yet.” 

On the next day, and six days following, his friend the 
potter had a new man who worked early and late with a 
concentrated fury of execution. Jackdabos was overpaying 
his debt. 

“Stay a full year with me,” begged the potter in tears, 
“‘and we shall make our fortune.” 

The Jackdaw shook his head. 

“I’m serving one week of my sentence,” he laughed. 
“The rest will have to wait. After to-morrow—lI don’t 
know what may happen after to-morrow.” 

With that the laughter died from his face, and he walked 
somberly out of the potter’s trellised garden, leaving unfin- 
ished, on his bench, a medallion of the Flight into Egypt. 
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“If I have to chain him!” raged his master, staring at it. 
“Why, this would take old Luca himself!” 

Without thought of any such triumph the Jackdaw went 
strolling down the road, then through one street after 
another, aimlessly. It was early dusk, not yet the lamp- 
lighter’s hour, and many foreigners loitered still on their 
way home from their afternoon idleness. The Jackdaw 
passed with them, dejected, along an avenue where spotted 
sycamore pillars upheld a canopy of young leaves and wiry 
branches against the failing sky. A man came pushing a 
small water cart, like a black dustbin on wheels, which 
unrolled along the pavement a dark ribbon of moisture, 
printed with letters where the stone remained dry. “ Nice. 
Café Lascaris. Nice,”’ ran the gray legend underfoot in 
wearisome repeti- 
tion. On the top of 
the water box lay a 
flat paper parcel. 
The cart wheel, in 
passing, grazed the 
Jackdaw’s leg. 

“Pardon me, sir,” 
grunted the modern 
Aquarius. Then he 
looked up, and 
caught Jackdabos by 
the sleeve roughly. 
“What!” said he. 
“Hold on!” 

The handecart 
man was Puig—but 
Puig worn to an 
anxious, freckled 
shadow of himself. 

“Jacko!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I’ve 
been looking all over 
Tophet for you!” 

The Jackdaw 
stared. 

“Why did you 
run away, then, and 
desert me?” 

Puig let the ac- 
cusation go unan- 
swered. It was 
true. He had basely 
carried off the Helen 
of Troy treasure, 
and vanished, while 
his friend was busy 
with greater affairs 

**See what I’ve 
come to!’’ He 
kicked the pushcart, 
which stood drown- L - 
ing its own print. 
“Tothis. I’m nigh 
starving!” He took up from his water box the paper 
parcel and shook it like a dog worrying a bone. His green 
eyes shone hollow and desperate. “ Your filthy species of 
a plate, it’s killing me. I can’t sell it. Who'd buy that 
from a scarecrow like me? I can't sleep at night for fear 
o’ thieves; can’t leave it anywhere daytime. What kind 
of a job could I get, this devil’s thing always under my 
arm? Worse than being chained to a corpse. It’s your 
fault too. Bah! Have to carry the great lump of a howling 
fraud on a pusheart! A leak box!” 

He bellowed the words, and spat with frenzy. Passers-by 
looked curiously at him. It was plain that he had spoken 
one truth at least, for his cheeks were gaunt and fevered 
with wakefulness. 

“This is nowhere to talk,” replied the Jackdaw quietly. 





“Come see me to-night at the wheelwright’s.” 


Puig thrust out his heavy parcel. 

“Take it off my hands anyway,” said he. “ You've got 
good clothes; maybe you can peddle it., I'm done!” 

He slammed the *reasure into Jackdaw’s arms. 

“T’m done!” he roared in a passion. 

“What do you expect me ai 

“Don’t care,” bawled Puig, fiercer than ever. ‘“‘Do 
what you like.”” He seemed beside himself. “If you cheat 
me I'll kill you.”” Then with a reckless fling of the arm, as 
though giving empires away: ‘What do I care about 
your trumpery?”’ 

The Jackdaw stood pitying him, though smiling. Thirst 
of gold was on the man, the cup at his lips, and he could 
not drink. 

“Come see me to-night.” 

“Good,” sighed Puig. ‘‘That’s a relief.”” He grasped the 
handles of his water printing press and grew visibly calmer. 
“T’ll drop round.” 

They were parting, when to a halt at the curb, a few 
paces off, there softly trundled a long, gray motor car, its 
varnish glimmering in the twilight. The driver, a tall man, 
climbed out and came forward to bend over his lamps. 

Puig, watching him mechanically, gave a start and let 
go the handles again 


“Let Me Tell Your Fortune. 
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“TIT see the Devil he murmured; then with a kind 


jubilant snz I see the Devil 

He turned on Jackdabos a happy face, the face of a man 
to (whom the gods have blown a‘windfall. “That's th 
fellow!” he sang. ‘The fellow that killed my dog!” 

In two bounds Puig crossed the pavement and had the 
tall man by the ears. Women screamed. A crowd came 
running to gather and push and question and follow a fight 
that rolled along the gutter. Uniforms of the police colored 
the general grayness of the tumult. 

“IT don’t care!"’ whooped a voice presently from under 
a wall of legs. “‘Goon! 
and things!” 
my dog, and I 





I spoilt his looks, I spoilt his collars 
It choked, but burst out anew. “He killed 
I don't care 


lake me, go on, take me! 








The voice was borne away on the stream of the crowd. 
Lost to view, but chanting in praise of destiny, Puig van- 
ished toward whatever dungeon might be foreordained 

His water cart stood floodir g the pavement; and beside 
it Jackdabos grew aware that he was left alone in the 
world with something heavy 

Under his arm he carried Puig’s legacy, the Trojan plate. 


xv 


BLAMELESS old man, a white-haired major-domo 
whose only sin it was to wear long forked whiskers and 

a Pecksniff collar, sat in a quiet corner of the Villa Pervinca 
and read his own pet journal. He read peacefully. There 
were guests in the house, and guests were rare nowadays; 
but these, although they had thrown him into a heat by 
coming suddenly, gave little or no trouble. A young gentle 
man with his leg broken; a charming young lady, whose 
dark-blue eyes did not overlook the merits of a major 
domo; jt was easy te live under the same roof with them, 
to maintain the settled calm of the household 

A bell rang 

Tish!” 
graph. “‘That front door again! Ah, yes, there was to be 


a caller.” He folded his paper, smoothed his black coat, 


The old man lost the point of a lively para 


} 


and went with pontifical meekness to open the door 


A very alert young gentleman stood on the doorstep 





“Ah, monsieur le vicomte,”” murmured the old man 
vaguely. “‘The ladies are in the garden, sir.” 

His memory had failed of late, and caused him perplexity, 
but perhaps the young gentleman would take no offense, 
even though the title were inadequate and wrong. Flutter- 


ing with pleasant agitation he led the caller through the 


sunny hallway to the glass door and the inner garden pat} 

“T’ll find them,” said the viscount, smiling, and went 
down the slope among winding flower borders and tall pine- 
tree shade. He carried a green baize bag under one arn 

‘I ought to have known his face,”” thought the major 
domo. “It is a highly distinguished face 

Thus, altered by fine apparel and an English hat t 


with the potter’s money, Jackdabos, that Apache y once 


You Shali Make Me Something Finer Than That, a Hundred Times!" 
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Ruth, as thoug 

frightened Her 

hand touched his by 

| chance receiving 
the Trojar piat 

**How lovely!’ 

said the Princess 


turning her dark 


i ~ 
yy > 
a \ 
. eyes on his face 
‘_¥ b 
’ . You madeit? Ye 
it is more of you 
work?” 
The Jackdaw’s 
cheeks grew red 
His heart melted at 
| this heavenly con 
piment 
“If it were!” he 


cried, ** Oh, ladies 


~—- J if it only were, I 
could give it t« 
you.” 


They bent their heads together over the gleaming field 
of the legend, and there in the garden sunlight, while the 
ocean and the dark pine branches breathed unheard my 
teries round them, they saw the walls of Troy and dreamed 


the sorrowful dream of Helen above the gate, yearning for 





her brothers among the helmeted host 
Not yours?” said the Princess doubtfully 
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Safe, Simple and Cheap 


HE man who buys a farm or a town lot receives a more 

or less voluminous and cryptic document called an 
abstract of title. Probably seven times out of ten, being 
unlearned in the law of land titles, he is incapable of judg- 
ing whether or not the abstract shows a perfect title. He 
must rely upon the opinion of an attorney or upon the 
guaranty of a titleinsurance company. The attorney may 
be mistaken. In exceptional cases there may even be 
flaws in the title that the abstract does not show. In any 
case the attorney's opinion or the title-insurance com- 
pany’s guaranty costs considerable money. 

The first feature about a genuine Torrens System is that 
it provides a sure, indefeasible title, guaranteed by the 
state and expressed in a certificate so simple that anybody 
can understand it 

To describe the system briefly: Title to a given piece of 
land is examined and found to lie in a certain person. It is 
then registered in that person’s name and a certificate of 
ownership issued. When that person wishes to transfer 
the land al! he need do is to surrender his certificate, and 
a new certificate is then issued to the purchaser. 

There is no going back of the certificate. No reéxamina- 
tion of records is necessary. True, claimants to the title 
whom the records did not show may turn up—for example, 
a woman who claims to have been a widow of a grantor; 
persons who claim to have been heirs, and so on, These 
claims may be valid at law, To provide against them an 
insurance fund is created. Experience in this country 
shows that one-tenth of one per cent of the value of prop- 
erty transferred is ample for this fund; that is, when land 
worth ten thousand dollars is transferred under the Torrens 
System it contributes ten dollars to the insurance fund. 

Claimants such as those referred to above cannot dis- 
turb the certificate-holder’s title to the land. They cannot 
even cast a cloud upon it. If their claims are valid they 
are compensated out of the insurance fund. There is no 
going back of the certificate, 


Experimental Farming 


N° DOUBT it is pretty generally known that three- 
quarters of the country’s cotton is produced in five 
states, where a good many farmers raise little besides cot- 
ton. But standardization of agriculture goes much farther 
than that. Fivestates— but not the same five in each case 
produce ninety per cent of the spring wheat, virtually all 
the flax, nearly half the corn and oats, a third of the pota- 
toes, nearly a third of the hay, eighty-five per cent of the 
buckwheat. Broadly speaking, farmers in a given locality 
rather tend to stick to lines of production that have once 
proved profitable 

Now a farm, broadly speaking, is a plant in which you 
can produce pig iron or cut glass, chairs or watches, boots 
or broadcloth. The possible varieties of production are 
almost infinite. With a given quantity of land and labor 
you can turn out hay, or steers, or asparagus, or apples, 
or butter. 

\ farm cught to be something of an experiment station. 
With all the possible variations of production, it is hard to 


say whether you have struck just the combination that 
gives the best return for your outlay of soil and work. By 
settling down to a fixed routine of production you are quite 
likely to be overlooking some excellent chances unless you 
have studied and experimented enough to afford reason- 
able proof that your combination is the best one. 


The War Death Rate 


STIMATES of the number killed in the European war 

run all the way from four millions to eight millions. The 
former number would affect the European death rate to a 
degree which must be considered slight when it is remem- 
bered that for twenty-two months Europe has been devot- 
ing a great part of her energy to the destruction of life. 
Even the appalling total of eight millions would make a 
decidedly smaller difference in the death rate of the bellig- 
erent countries than that which exists in normal times 
between Russia and England. 

From August, 1914, to June, 1916, more than seventeen 
million people would have died in Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many, Russia, France, England, Italy and Belgium if there 
had been no war. The normal annual death rate of those 
countries, taken together, is about twenty-three in each 
thousand. Of the men under arms something like a million 
would have died since August, 1914, if they had been peace- 
fully employed. The highest estimate of mortalities, in 
short, would fall considerably short of doubling the normal 
death rate, and Russia’s normal death rate is more than 
twice that of England and Wales. 

Estimates of mortality in battle are only rough guesses. 
As to mortality among soldiers from exposure, camp dis- 
eases, and so on, we have only the general statement that 
the troops have been maintained in good health. As to 
war’s effect—if any—upon the death rate among noncom- 
batants, we know nothing. Probably, however, Europe’s 
death rate since August, 1914, is less far from the normal 
than is commonly assumed. 

It should be remembered, of course, that war mortality 
falls upon the most productive members of society —men 
of sound health, in the prime of life. 


Campaign Issues 


E HAVE heard of various issues for the impending 

presidential campaign. Those most frequently men- 
tioned revolve in one way or another round the general 
subject of the country’s attitude toward war. We have 
been told from Europe that war nowadays is as much a 
matter of money as of men; but on that side of the subject 
we have not, to this writing, heard one solitary peep. So 
far as we have been able to find out, nobody has even inci- 
dentally suggested making an issue of economy —with 
a national budget system, the Frear Bill to take pork out 
of waterway improvements, overhauling the Executive 
Departments on the lines suggested by the ‘Taft Efficiency 
Commission, and so on. 

As contrasted with the sordid nations of Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Oceanica, we present a lily-white example of 
pure idealism. We are interested in policies, As to the 
cost, we do not care a whoop. 


Speculating Clerks 


HE New York Stock Exchange has amended a rule of 

some years’ standing so that it now forbids any broker 
who is a member of the Exchange to take or carry a specu- 
lative account, or make a speculative transaction, in which 
a clerk of the Exchange or a clerk of any member of the 
Exchange, or of a bank, trust company, banker, insurance 
company, or of any broker dealing in securities, is directly 
or indirectly interested, unless the written consent of the 
clerk’s employer has been obtained. 

This means that in the judgment of the New York Stock 
Exchange—which ought to know—speculating is very dan- 
gerous for persons of small means and, if they occupy posi- 
tions of trust, may lead to embezzlement. 

Clerks and all others who do not fall within the scope of 
the Exehange’s prohibition, and who are troubled with an 
itch to speculate in stocks or grain, ought to ponder on the 
significance of that prohibition. 


After:-War Tariffs 


ANY sensible persons in England and France are pro- 

testing against the proposal to supplement the war of 
arms by a war of tariffs. Just now the notion of excluding 
enemy goods or of putting excessive handicaps on their 
circulation strikes a popular chord. But we may be quite 
sure the views of the protestants will prevail comparatively 
soon after peace is restored. 

Every belligerent nation will ther! want trade as it never 
wanted trade before. None of them will be long content 
to forego the possibilities of trade with late enemies. Ger- 
many bought nine hundred million dollars’ worth of goods 
yearly from her present enemies; sold them eight hundred 
million dollars’ worth. Both parties profited from that 
trade. Both will want to restore it. With industries 
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deranged by the war and with taxes greatly increased 
the London Economist calculates that interest charges for 
Germany, France, Russia and England will amount to 
more than two and a half billion dollars a year by August — 
nobody will want to forego profits. 

True, England, by her exceptional position, has man- 
aged to increase her exports quite steadily since the early 
period of the war, until in March they were only fifteen per 
cent below 1914; yet there was an enormous trade balance 
against her. But Russian exports last year were only a 
quarter of the antebellum figure—her great outlets across 
the European frontier and by the Black Sea being cut off. 
Thus, although a debtor country, relying upon an excess 
of exports over imports to meet her debt charges abroad, 
she now has a heavy trade balance against her, and her 
currency is worth only fifty-eight cents on the dollar in 
New York. 

They will all want trade. Economic interests will out- 
weigh sentiment—which has been a chief factor in the 
advance of civilization. 


Useless Argument 


INE times out of ten, to argue with any man on a sub- 

ject that engages his emotions is to waste breath. His 
mind is not open to logical persuasion. His emotions first 
determine his opinion and then prompt his logical facu!ties 
to devise plausible defenses for it. In an interesting little 
book on the Psychology of Insanity, Dr. Bernard Hart 
observes: 

That a man generally knows why he thinks in a certain 
way and why he does certain things is a widespread and 
cherished belief of the human race. It is, unfortunately, for 
the most part, an erroneous one. 

There is a thing that psychologists call a “‘ complex.” It 
consists of an idea charged with emotion, and it operates as 
a sort of colored screen in front of the mind. A man whose 
emotions are deeply engaged on one side or the other of this 
war, for example, may think he is reasoning about it. But, 
in fact, he is incapable of reasoning, because whatever 
impressions his mind receives in that connection come 
through his complex and take its color. His logical facul- 
ties operate only by way of inventing plausible defenses 
for the judgments his emotions have already formed. It is 
impossible to change his position in any respect by reason- 
ing, because reason cannot touch his mind until his emo- 
tions have dealt with it and made it conform to their color. 

Complexes play an important part in the psychology of 
insanity, and every expert knows the utter futility of try- 
ing to argue an insane person out of any position his com- 
plex has determined. 

Whenever you find a person with a strong war bias that 
does not coincide with your own bias, talk to him about 
baseball or the crops. 


Bigger Banks 


HERE is still a lot of vague and ignorant hostility to 

any sort of Big Business—-an uneasy and uninformed 
notion that business ought to be kept as small and separate 
as possible. As applied to banking, it cropped out in the 
effort to reduce the Federal Reserve Bank at New York to 
the smallest obtainable dimensions and in the law against 
interlocking bank directors. 

How little it has actually affected centralization, where 
the conditions worked in that direction, is shown by the 
annual report of trust companies in the city of New York. 
Their deposits at the end of 1915 had risen to two billion 
dollars, against six hundred millions at the end of 1907. 
Just before the panic of that year there were fifty trust 
companies in Manhattan and Brooklyn. There are now 
only thirty. 

The number of institutions has decreased forty per cent; 
deposits have increased a hundred per cent. Big Business 
units involve big banking units—however legislators may 
theorize. 


Organization 


PEAKING of the German genius for organization, 

whose exemplifications have been surprising the world 
this last year and a half, the Chicago Tribune observes that 
America has displayed a genius for organization superior 
to any individual example that can be found in Germany. 
By way of proof it instances the Standard Oil Company, 
a world-wide organization of extraordinary efficiency. 
Many other examples might be cited. But American genius 
for organization has been directed wholly to private ends. 
Our government is admittedly ill-organized. The Tribune 
suggests that American talent for organization be invited 
to exercise itself for public ends. But the only use the 
public—-so far as government represents it—has had for 
organizing genius was to call it names and threaten to put 
it in jail. 

So long as merely fighting successful business— instead 
of trying to bring it into a useful codrdination with govern- 
ment—constitutes a considerable part of politics’ stock in 
trade, our ability in the organizing line will probably stick 
to its private ends. 
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EST of Hong-Kong the personal note first 

appeared in the talk about submarines. 

Uptothat point the interest in their doings 
and the horror of their work had been quite objective. No 
one seemed to think of it as directly affecting himself. At 
the worst it touched only acquaintances or persons known 
by reputation. But beyond Hong-Kong you come into 
more direct contact with the war than on the Pacific side. 
The ships all run through the danger zones, and travel by 
any of them involves the possibility of unpleasant experi- 
ences for yourself as well as for persons in whom you have 
no immediate interest. The submarine blood pressure goes 
up perceptibly, and half a dozen times a day you hear 
recited a complete list of submarine casualties. 

This line of conversation takes a slightly more subtle 
turn at Bombay, where you make your embarkation for 
what may be the fatal voyage. There you have added to 
the list of those who have suffered from the German tor- 
pedoes in the Mediterranean a lengthening list of those 
who do not propose to take any chances and are going home 
the other way. The eastward ships are full of those who 
are going back across the Pacific and the United States, 
and who shake their heads wisely and sadly at your folly 
and temerity in persisting across the Mediterranean. 

On the run across from Bombay to Aden, still another 
element is added to the submarine discussion. Now you get 
the first benefit of experience; not the experience of actual 
contact with the subsea destroyers, but that of those who, 
for one reason or another, are, or ought to be, more or less 
authorities on the matter. Such, for instance, as captains 
of merchantmen who have had a little something to do 
with the government service; or perhaps a naval officer or 
two, and possibly an army man in the transport corps. All 
these things are taken at once by the general public to be 
qualifications of authority and to entitle the possessor to an 
unusual degree of respectful submission. 

At Aden the final consolidation of passengers, mails and 
other shipments is made for the last leg of the voyage. 
Here the travelers from Australia, 
and from Japan and the China side 
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NG THE SUBMARINES 


By Oscar King Davis»: 


the age. True, it may give one alittle unusual and puffed- 
up appearance when wearing it; but consider the peace of 
mind and the freedom from worry it confers upon its 
wearer. And it has the tremendous advantage over all 
other devices intended for similar purposes, that it can be 
worn at night as well as during the day. 

And then it is so simple— nothing in the world but a few 
layers of wool, cotton or vegetable fiber, care fully padded 





together with intervening thicknesses of a good, strong 
W“ aterproof cloth to keep them dry and preserve their buoy- 
ancy. It is easy, of course, to have the garment so made as 
to include a small compartment for biscuit and another for 
water or brandy, so that the wearer may confidently count 
on remaining in the water for forty-eight hours, or even 
longer; without material discomfort, kept warm and sup- 
plied with both food and drink, all by his marvelous under- 
vest. A waterproof pocket may also be included for letter 
of credit and other valuables. 

We reached Port Said. in the morning, and the word 
went round the ship that we should start upon the peril- 
ous dash across the Mediterranean that evening. There 
was no doubt among the passengers— or officers, either, for 
that matter—as to the peril of the trip from Port Said to 
Marseilles. One after another, three big liners, one of them 
the sister of the ship we were in, had been sunk in that 
exact neighborhood only a short time before. The British 
authorities sent aboard our ship that morning the captain 
and other survivors of a British merchantman which had 
been submarined only a hundred and thirty miles off Port 
Said less than three days before. And the air was full of 
stories of the great activities of the undersea devils all 
along the road to Marseilles. 

As the ship lay coaling in Port Said, I, being an alien, 
and therefore not permitted to go ashore, put in a good 
bit of my time watching a gang of British bluejackets 





vig naval gun at tne ern of « } 
It was a 4.7-inch gun, so mounted that it could be 
trained far forward on each side and could cover 
pretty close to two hundred and seventy degrees severa 
boxes of shells were placed on the deck beside the gu aT 
riage, ready for immediate service. As soon as the mount 
ing of the gun was completed the watch was set; and fror 
that time on there was not a moment, until the end of the 
voyage, when the gun was not ready for instant service l 
do not know the caliber or power of the guns carned 
German and Austrian submarines; but I do know that a 
British naval 4.7-inch gun is not a thing to be trifled with 
I have seen some of them in action, and I do not want to 


be within several miles of the business end of one of them 


when it is shooting my way. 

It seemed to give the Britishers aboard our ship a good 
deal of satisfaction to see that big gun prepared for action, 
and the men standing by, with ammunition read rhe 
consensus of alien opinion, as far as | was abk being the 
only alien on board— to analyze it, was that the presence of 
that gun there made an interesting situation in case 
German or Austrian submarine should happen to sight us 
Wilhin business range, 


Captain and Skipper Exchange Ideas 


“KTOW,” said the red-headed Irish merchant skipper, 

who had been most interested in the submarine quesa- 

tion all the way from Bombay, “if any of those submarines 
‘ = ' 

afe’’em! Lord 

indicating the blue- 

jacket crew of the gun—‘“‘can shoot all right 


come near enough just watch us 





we see one! Those boys out there” 
They're 
picked men 
“Right-o!” responded the infantry captain from the 
Panjab. “Let ‘em come on! We'll show "em what for.” 
There was a British navy captain in the group. He had 
seen war service along the Canal and with the Mescpota- 
mian Expedition, and had been in hot fighting up the Tigris 
There was a twinkle in his blue eyes 


as he heard these expressions of 





join with those from India in the 





ship that is to make the run through 
to London. And now the viewpoint 
of half the world on the submarine 
question has opportunity for expres- 
sion. There is a great comparing of 
notes and ideas; and if there is an 
incident in anyone’s life that has the 
least similitude to actual submarine 
experience, it must be repeated over 
and over again, in fullest explanation. 


Patent Life-Preservers 


| ery there is a great comparing 
of equipment. The wise trav- 
eler, you find, no longer relies on the 
life-saving equipment of the ship on 
which he takes passage. Of course 
the professional stuff may be good, 
but he has an idea that he knows of 
something better. So he buys him- 
self the newest patent vest, or life 
belt, or preserver, and then goes 
eagerly among his fellow passengers, 
trying to find one who has experi- 
mented with similar articles and 
knows, in fact, whether or not they 
are of use. These life-saving devices 
are made nowadays in the guise of 
all sorts of different articles of wear- 
ing apparel. You only have to stuff 
a couple of thicknesses of ordinary 
cloth with common cotton or wool, 
orsomething that you call vegetable 
fiber, and give it a queer and unpro- 
nounceable name, in order to find 
an immediate and considerable 
market for it among those who con- 
template traveling through the sub- 
marine zones. 

You see a man walking the deck, 
made up to look like a cubist sketch 
of the next century. If you engage 
him in conversation about the im- 
mutability of the infinite it is gold 
mohurs to brass tacks that within 
five minutes he has switched to sub- 
marines and is dilating enthusias- 








confidence in the gunnery of the 
bluejackets., 
“Yes,” he said; 
good practice, those « haps , 
“My word!” put in the skipper, 


who had been torpedoed leas th 


“they do make 


an 
three days before, “Il wish I'd ‘a’ 
had her on the old Belle of France, 
There'd ‘a’ been one leas submarine 
doing business to-day.” 

That was about what the Brit 
thought concerning the presence of 
that gun where it was They did no 
regard it exactly as a weapon of de 
fense alone. It was pretty promi- 
nently in their minds that it might 
be used for offense as well, and most 
if not all of them were rather ob 
viously hoping that there would be 
an opportunity on the voyage for 
such use of it. Tes hnically, of 
course, a gun mounted as that one 
was, at the stern and unable to fire 
ahead, could hardly be called a 
weapon of offense It was placed 
where its chief service could be ren- 
; 


dered only when the ship was run- 


ning away from whatever danger 
menaced it, 

‘You know,” said the Irishman 
with a chuckle, “there were half a 
dozen or more submarines that were 
soft enough at the start to come up 
close to a merchantman and speak 
her; and they got rammed and sun} 
for their pair We ‘strafed’ some 
of them good that way a 

“Well, I wish I'd ‘a’ had that gun 
on the Belle of France,” repeated 
the skipper of that luckiess mer 
ehantmal “I tell you there'd ‘a’ 
been one less submarine in the Med- 
to-day! After he hit us 


that chap came to the surface right 


Lerranean 


close aboard, and just hung round 
The Belle 


y right away after 


waiting to see us drown 
listed pretty bad 


} i" 





wing hit, and we couldn't 


g | 
the boats away. One was smashed, 


too, and so quite a lot of our fellows 





tically upon the superior advantages 
of the patent undervest he is wear- 
ing. It is the greatest invention of 





Kidnaped! 


were in the water Alter everything 
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ATTRACTIVE HOMIE 


Ekin Wallick 





Let Us Send You 
This New Book on 
Home Decoration 


This is not an advertising pamphlet, 
but a genuine dollar book, illustrated 
in six colors, and handsomely bound 
in gray boards. 


It has been written by the greatest 
authority on home decoration in 
Amenc ies Ekin Wallick. [t is brimful of 
ideas for home decoration, which can be car- 
ried out at small cost. It tells all about furni- 
ture of the various periods, and how to select 
ty about rugs, portieres, pictures, curtains and 
lighting effects. It is a book you should own. 


Our Special Offer 


The regular price of Mr. Wallick’s book, “The 
Attractive Home,” is one dollar, but for a 
limited time we will send it to you, postpaid, 
for forty (40) cents in stamps, together with 
a half-pint can of Campbell's Vamish Stain 
(any color you select), price 25 cents (send 
45 cents if white enamel is ordered). We 
offer you $1.25 worth for 40 cents. The can 
of varnish stain is enough for the floor of a 
small room, four or five chairs, or a large table. 


CAMPBELLS 
VARNISH STAIN 


Dissolves Grease Spots 
This is the famous varnish stain that dissolves 
grease spots, 


Also it is so thoroughly and scientifically pre- 
pared that it is completely unified. This means 
no sediment in the bottom of the can. Just 
compare it with the average varnish stain that 
must be stirred before using, and which pro- 
duces a muddy and streaky effect. 

Ask your dealer for Campbell's Varnish Stain — in the 
yellow can with the famous picture of the camel on it. 
‘ There are 13 colors: Natural 
wood color, light oak, dark 
oak, walnut, cherry, mahog 
any, green, rosewood, white 
enamel, flat black, gloss 
piazza green and 





Campbell's 
White Enamel 
Pore Wiite-—Giverea 

Beautiful Glossy 

Durable Fintsh black, 
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Use the Coupon below Now 


Carpenter-Morton Co. 
Makers of Colorite (for straw hats) and 
Cow-Ease (the famous fiy repellent) 
77 Sudbary St. Established 1870 Boston, Masa, 
Comedian Distribusors 


A. Remser & Seow Co., 
™ 
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Varnish Stain. 
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Address 

State 

Color Wanted 
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Boston, Mass. 
7 1 send 40 cents in | 
stamps. Mail me Mr 
Wallck's Dollar Book; 
also ¥) pint can of Campbell's | 
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THE PFLUMPADINK 


(Continued from Page 13) 


You are a woman who has spent your time 
looking for luxuries, and tired with them; I 
am a man who has spent my tinie, from the 
day I finished working my way through col- 
lege, in earning necessities. You arealone in 
agreat, pretentious stone castle on the Hud- 
son, and I am here by your invitation. The 
advantage is mine— wholly mine— all round. 
But yet I have nothing to gain and you 
have a great deal to gain. Y ou will gain 
experience, Miss Illingworth.” 

She gasped. 

“So few young women of your world, as 
you call it, have fiber,” he said, drawing 
up one knee and clasping his hands round 
it. “It is an artificial world and a world of 
silly artifice. It makes liars.” 

Marjorie allowed her face to take on an 
expression, much practiced, which was 
somewhat too delicate to be called a sneer. 
She said 

“Tl assume you have not had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing such young women.” 

“At least one,” said he, looking squarely 
into her eyes. 

She did not feel capable of looking away, 
in spite of her instinct to do so. 

“T suppose, even if we assume that I 
have not had this opportunity, as you call 
it, I would absorb some truth about what 
you choose to call your kind as contrasted 
with my kind. I would guess that seldom 
among your kind would there be found an 
equal, in any respect- even good sports- 
of Mrs. Dole.” 

‘Mrs. Dole!” exe laimed Marjorie. “T 
—— t know — The pflumpadink 
laughed. “Well, go on!” said the girl 
coldly, but still with apprehension behind 
her feeble smile. “Hurry. You evidently 
wish to tell me what you think of me.” 

“Why not? Really, why not? I think 
you are very attractive, Miss Illingworth. 
It is so pleasant to find a young woman with 
such glowing health—a health which has 


| triumphed over all the abuse that late 


hours and fluffy, harmless pleasures, and 
boredom and high-priced specialists, could 
give it. I cannot say I think this attractive- 
ness extends to your manners, because I 
have learned, a little at home and some 
more on the road, as a salesman with an 
ambition to learn the steel-wire business, 
that manners aren’t half so much of a 
gentle-bred attitude toward superiors, 
which is almost a necessity, as a gentle- 
bred attitude toward one’s inferiors, which 
is a luxury for a person’s good taste. So I 
assume that your calling a humble bungalow 
dweller from his sleep for your whimsical 
amusement is a case of bad manners 
a case, at the best, of not knowing any 
better. It is a part of the newly and the 
id!y rich—-a symptom of autointoxication 
with affluence—a drunkenness of sables, 
limousines and diamond dog collars.” 

He sighed. 

“I shall not say much about morals. I 
will spare you. I am sure you are not to be 
reproached ——”’ 

““How dare you!” she cried fiercely. 

“Dare what?” he asked. “I spoke in 
your favor. And yet I like the flash of your 
spirit. Those were the first sincere words 
you have spoken. Of course you lied to 


|} me, And you lied to me because you were 


| they were weak lies 
| manship. Let it go. 





in fear. They were not brazen, willful lies; 
lies of bad sports- 

I'd rather speak 
about your mind. 

“Manners, morals and mind,” he went 
on, picking up a gold cigarette case and 
turning it over and over beneath his 
amused gaze. ‘How much did this cost?” 

She was silent. He weighed it on the 
palm of one of his strong bronzed hands. 

“Five hundred dollars,”’ he said. ‘“‘We 
have men in our merchant iron mills who 
have children and wives, and in a year, 
counting lay-offs, do not make five hun- 
dred dollars. And yet here is five hundred 
dollars in a trinket dedicated to the coars- 
ening of a healthy young woman’s voice and 
to the deadening of the glad youth in her 
eyes. Is that immoral? Probably. But I 
hold you guiltless there, Miss Illingworth. 
It is the fault of your world. You are igno- 
rant. You do not know any better. It is 
like your indulging your whim to make a 
goat of a poor helpless suburbanite like 
myself. You are not to blame. But, alas, 
your execution is so bad!” 

Marjorie blinked her long lashes. At 
last she got up and walked across the room. 

“Well, you said I was attractive—outside;’ 
said she. “Is that all that is left to me?” 


He looked at her judicially. 

“You are,” 
give her comfort. “But that does not 
mean that if I had a son I should want him 
to marry you, you understand.” 

“Will you tell me something?” she said 
wearily. “What kind of life do you lead?” 

“Short story,” he replied. “This is the 
ancient bait o getting a man to talk about 
himself. To use a common phrase—it is 
old stuff. But here is the scenario: Paid 
way through college; entered newspaper 


work, one year and no future; changed to | 


steel business; learned manufacturing steel 
wire— Worcester, Massachusetts; Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania. Went on road, learn- 
ing sales-end detail costs and cost of cock- 


tails. Transferred to credit department last 
May. Author of Galvanization of Fence 
Wire; the Mooney Process and Effect 


Upon Expansion, Torsion and Endurance. 
Secretary of the Northvale Steel Workers’ 
Coéperative Council; commuter; owner 
of one bungalow and one encyclopedia in 
thirty volumes. Train time—inward, seven- 
twelve; outward, five-forty-three. Candi- 
date, at present, for great biographical 
volume, Who’s Not. Oh 
rise at six-forty-three. Six-forty-three! 
Exactly at six-forty-three!”’ 

“Are you happy?” asked the girl after a 
moment. 

Dole smiled. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“All work and no play?” 

“Nonsense! 


“T’m busy.” 
she asked. 

Life is play. You work 
over play. I play over work. Did you 
hear that—an epigram!” 

He had walked toward the window and 
his shadow rested on the white curtain; it 
was a clearly defined but grotesque carica- 
ture of him. 

The girl gazed at him, meeting his eyes. 
Neither moved. No breeze stirred. The 
house was silent; the world outside, with 
its moonlight and its peace, was silent. 

And this silence was torn into strips by 
a revolver shot. 

The man did not move for a second. The 
girl did not scream. A shower of window 
glass fell tinkling down at Dole’s feet. 

“Missed me!” he said, jumping away 
from the curtain. “I’m all right. It’s you. 
Oh, I’m so sorry, Miss Illingworth! There 
was somebody here. Gee! I’m sorry about 
what I said. Standup. Stiffen your knees. 
Keep your nerve. We both need it. Put 
out that light.” 

Marjorie shut her lips, from which the 
color had gone. 

“Nerve now!” commanded Dole. “Put 
out that light, crawl into a corner and keep 
flat to the floor. He’s coming. Flat to the 
floor now!” 

The door of the room was flung open 
violently; it flew back and crashed against 
the wall. For a second she could see the 
outlines of two men, heads lowered, plung- 
ing forward. 
disclose the unkempt appearance of the 
invaders. The door rebounded and the 
thrust of some foot shut it with a bang. 

* “There he is!” came a voice as raucous 
as the growl of an old mastiff. 
your hands!” 

No words were returned by Dole. She 
heard the oe of something hard upon 
something soft and a roar of rage and pain. 
A hard object came clattering across the 
polished wood floor; she groped about with 
her fingers until she had touched it. It was 
a revolver! 

No sooner had this discovery come 
through her reaching finger tips than a 
huge foot, wearing a rubber boot, kicked 
the weapon away again into a corner. 

“He knocked it outta my hand, Jack,” 
rowled one of the men, ares the words 
or lack of breath. “‘U 

There was a sound oft blows again, and 
the grunt that a fist, planted against the 


body, drives out of the throat of a strug- 
gling man. 

“Trip him! Trip him!” said a thinner 
voice. 


A fusillade of blows rained down upon a 
surface which might have been that of 
a tightly stuffed hair pillow. Groans and 
imprecations filled the room. A chair was 
turned over with a crash. Feet stamped 
about upon the rug with soft thuds; shoes 
clattered on the leed wood floor. The 
explosive breathings of men in stress of 
bod sounded above her, 

Marjorie’s nostrils were dilated and her 
eyes were staring wide—trying to see. 


he admitted, as if trying to | 


and I always 


The glimpse was enough to | | 
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Inthe | 
Blue Fountain Room \, 
— Hotel La Salle chafing dish 


girls give you individual attention, | 
preparing the dish at your table, i] 
exactly to your liking. Palatable i| 
creations like Crabmeat Maryland, | 
Minced Tenderloin a la Grand and _ |} 
Filet Mignon Henri IV are given \ 

i) 

| 


added zest by this unique method. 


 Xetel — 
‘Ta Salle | 


|| Chicago’s Finest Hotel | 





{ invites your notice to this as an example 
| of the exclusive and highly specialized | 
|) service, which prevails in every depart 
ment—from restaurant to individual floor 
clerks. It is such extra refinements which 
have given Hotel La Salle the title of 
Chicago's Finest Hotel. 


La Salle at Madison Street 


i CHICAGO 
|| ERNEST J. STEVENS, Vice-Pres.and Mgr. | 


The Only Hotel in 
Chicago Maintain- 
ing Floor Clerks 
and Individual 
Service on Every 
Floor 



















RATES 


One person Per day 
Room with detached 
bath . $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with Private 
bath . $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached 
bath " $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 

Double room . $5 to $8 


Single room with double 

. . $4, $4.50 and $5 
TwoConnecting Roomswith Bath 
Two persons $5 to $8 
Three persons $6 to $9 
Four persons $7 to $12 


1026 rooms—834 with private bath 
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She had felt fear, and now, filling her veins 
as a drug, came the intoxication of the 
conflict. 

She stood crouching in the dark until a 
chance breeze thrust the window shade 
slanting out into the room, admitting once 
more the pale light of the moon; then, for 
a fleeting second, she could see that Dole 
had wound an arm about the neck of one 
figure and with the other was pumping 
blows at the spot from which issued the 
incoherent sounds of defeat, pain and im- 
potent anger. The other man was upon 
the pflumpadink’s back, clawing at him 
with long apelike arms and hands. 

Suddenly every matter of importance 
that the world or life could hold appeared 
to her to become dependent upon prevent- 
ing harm from coming to Dole. She jumped 
forwar to the table and her groping hand 
closed upon the neck of a marble statuette. 
She threw herself against the struggling 
human mass and, grasping the marble fig- 
ure, from instinct rather than judgment, 
dealt a blow at the top of it. 

The effect of this blow was immediate. 
An exhalation, like the sound of relief given 
out by a pricked balloon, ended in a sound 
that one might call a whistle of resignation. 
A limp mass of something slid down and 
rolled over onto the fireplace. 

“Pull him offir me, Jack!’’ came the deep 
and growling voice; but the thinner, higher 
notes of Jack’s voice were not forthcoming 
in answer. 

More blows followed and then a strange 
gurgling sound from the floor. 

“Quit! Lemme go!” groaned the voice. 
‘I gotta—I gotta—listen—leggo my wind- 
pipe—I gotta—wife—and chil—and chil- 
dren!” 

Marjorie felt the presence of victory. 
She turned on the lights. 

The room was not in order. The walls 
and corners had been untouched, but the 
center of the chamber appeared to have 
been the scene of a cyclone’s visit. Rugs, 
books, chairs, toilet articles, a Japanese 
lamp shade and a table cover made a pile of 
wreckage, at the base of which lay a crea- 
ture of bulky figure with red hair, a face 
puffed with the apoplectic fever of his exer- 
tion. One of his eyes was closed by ex- 
ternal causes. The pflumpadink was sitting 
astride of him. 

On the bricks of the hearth lay a long- 
limbed young man whom she recognized 
at once as the driver of the village hack. 
Beside him was the headless statuette. The 
man’s eyes were closed, but Marjorie felt 
relief when she saw that his contracted 
chest rose and fell with his breathing. 

“Lemme up!” growled the man beneath 
Dole, staring out of his one useful eye. 
“I’m the shereef. I done the mason work 
on your chimney. Don’t you re member 
me? I’m the shereef. Can’t you see?” 

“You ought to have me ntioned it when 
you knocked,” the pflumpadink said, jump- 
ing up. “So you're the sher-eef?” 

“Course I be!” the other replied, trying 
to regain his breath. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
Dole said. ‘“‘What kind of a sher-eef are 
you, who takes revolver shots at a shadow 
on a curtain? Aren’t you ashamed?” 

“No—lIain’t. I was called by Jessie, the 
phone girl. She'd listened in. I raised 
Jack and we come a-hiking. Where's Jack 
now? He ain't Aer has he?” 

“Jack? Oh, Jack’s gone back to sleep,” 
said the other. ‘“‘There’s Jack on the fire- 
plz ace. He’s coming round now. 

“You killed ’im! 

“TI was hit with a crowbar,” groaned 
Jack, raising his body urtil he rested on one 
angled elbow. 

“There’s not a word of truth in it,” 
Marjorie protested. “I did it. I hit him 
with a marble Venus.” 

“Goddess of Love!"’ Dole added. “‘ Look, 
Mr. MacGregor! Miss Illingworth still 
holds the head and neck of Venus in her 
gentle hand.” 

MacGregor sputtered. He puffed out his 
swollen lips and blew as one who has taken 
a spoonful of soup too hot to bear upon the 
tongue. “I place you under arrest, Mr. 
Dole,” he said. 

“What for?” 

“Resistin’ an officer, assault, mayhem. 
You may laugh on the other side o’ your 
mouth.” 

Dole smiled. He said: 

“Well, so far as I’m concerned, it is all 
right. But, on Miss Illingworth’s account, 
there will be no arrests made, and no more 
disturbance or talk made.” 

“*You ain’t goin’ to resist agin, be you? 
MacGregor gasped, retreating toward Jack, 
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who was now quivering on his long legs. 
“I'll have a warrant out to-morrow. We 
won't have nobody defyin’ the law.”’ 

“Well, all right!” said Dole. “I'll go 
with you now. To-morrow morning we'll 
tell the story to the village. It will be in 
the New York papers perhaps. You and 
your deputy came to take a desperate crim- 
inal and were thrashed to a standstill by 
acommuter—a city ‘feller.’ I'll go with you, 
because it will give this county the biggest 
laugh it ever had. They’ll be telling about 
MacGregor, the brave sher-eef, for a hun- 
dred years. When the excursion boats go 
up the Hudson they will point out your 
house and roar with laughter. Why, Mac- 
Gregor, I'll make you famous, old scout!" 

“You better not let him do nawthin’, 
pa,” drawled Jack. ‘“‘You better talk to 
ma about it first, anyhow. He never hurt 
you none—look at me!” 

“He fought me like a wildcat. I never 
seen the like of it,”” argued MacGregor. 
“And where’ll I say I got this eye, Mr. 
Dole? I ask you.” 

The pflumpadink grinned. 

“Huh!” said MacGregor. “‘Come on, 
Jack. You ain’t a bit of use in a tight 
place. Come on! Your ma said I was 
foolish to run for office, anyhow.” 

“Good night!”’ Marjorie called out 
sweetly. “It was so good of you to come!” 

Only after the two men had gone did she 
raise her eyes toward Dole. 

“IT must go,” said he. 

“Yes; I know,” she answered. “You 
want to go home and get under the shower 
bath. It has been strenuous, hasn't it? 
But wait one minute. I just want to say 
that you are wrong about me, Mr. Dole. 
I am not to blame—absolutely!” 

“IT know—Iknow. You area good, brave 
girl. And as for the rest —— 

She put out her hand. 

“You know there are disadvantages 
about being an Illingworth débutante.” 
She said this with a little break in her voice 
“I am so tired of it!” 

“I know—I know,” he answered in the 
same comforting tone as before. “Of 
course you do not know perhaps, but the 
reason I built that little bungalow there 
was because that is where the old Dole 
farm was in 1830. The Dole family was 
prominent here from the days of the Revo- 
lution. Your great-grandfather, who now 
is known as Alexander the First, began as 
my grandfather’s gardener. 

“Marjorie gulped. Aftera we yore how- 
ever, she smiled pleasantly and said 

“T am proud of that, Mr. Dole.” 

He glanced up at her quickly. 

“When Mrs. Dole comes to the bunga- 
low I want you both to come over and dine 
with me,” she went on. 

He smiled an acceptance and then, as if 
reluctant to take his gaze from her, he 
bac ked away to the door. 

“Good night!” 

Marjorie raised the window curtain 
Dawn had come. The gray of morning had 
faded the silver of the moon. A suffusion 
of rosy light showed on the horizon beneath 
the thick trunks of the oaks. The girl, with 
wet eyes, looked out until she heard a step 
behind her. It was Martha. 

“Are you up, miss?” she said. “I was 
waked by a noise of some kind. I do 
believe I’m getting back my hearing.” 

Marjorie put her lips close to the old 
woman's ear. “Have you ever seen Mrs 
Dole?” she asked. 

“Oh, Mrs. Dole?” 

“Yes; his wife.” She pointed toward 
the bungalow. 

“Poof! That ain’t his wife, miss. He 
ain’t got any wife. He built the bungalow 
for her. That’s his mother.” 

Marjorie sat down suddenly. After a 
moment she turned her face toward the 
ceiling and laughed with the pure joy of 
being alive. She did not even notice that 
old Martha had raised her hands in horror 
at the appearance of the room. 

The girl reached toward her writing desk 
and scrawled on a card: 

** Dear old Dad: Tam all over my nervous- 
ness. But I shall convalesce here for two 
or three months if necessary. Please have 
sent to me Sebastian Quicksilver in our box 
car—at once. I have a saddle here to fit 
him. I have found someone to ride with me.” 


“Now listen, Martha!”’ she said into the 
old maid’s ear. ‘Take this, and be sure 
it is sent to the post office before breakfast. 
And now help me pull down these curtains. 
I'm going to sleep twelve hours like a log 
And then for the rest of my life I'm going 
to get up at six-forty-three.” 
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Served at the Shore 


Yes it is a fact. Some of the best hotels 
at our popular shore resorts make it a reg- 
ular custom to serve 


Campbell’s 
Clam Chowder 


And they couldn't do better. This de- 
lightful chowder is made from fine, fat, 
juicy clams, fresh from their natural beds. 

We cut these tender clams into small in- 
viting tidbits and blend them generously 
with cubed potatoes, tomatoes and fine 
herbs in a chowder as pure and invigorat- 
ing as you ever tasted. 

With asupply of this wholesome Campbell 
“kind’’on your pantry shelf, you have the best 
part of a delicious “shore-dinner” 
at hand whenever you want it. 

Wouldn't it be a good idea 
to order some from your grocer 
today? 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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An Important 
Addition to 


Barrett Service 






Facts about our new 


20 Year Guaranty Bond 


E. are now prepared to give a twenty year Surety 
Bond Guaranty on every Barrett Specification 
Roof of fifty squares and overinalltownsofthe United = = @ ~-—* z 
States and Canada of 25,000 population and more, and —_— : 
in smaller places where our inspection service is available. “we Sra 


This Surety Bond will be issued by the United States 


Fidelity and Guaranty Company of Baltimore and will 
be furnished by us without charge. 
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Our only requirements are that the roofing contractor 
, shall be approved by us, and that The Barrett Specifi- 
; cation, dated May |, 1916, shall be strictly followed. 


We know that if this is done the roof will surely | We have notified architects, engineers and 
last twenty years and probably much longer. _ roofing contractors throughout the country of 
this important addition to Barrett Service. 
Obviously, our inspectors will insist upon the 
proper quantity and quality of materials and the All you have to do to secure the Guaranty 


best workmanship being used because, if the Bond is to give the roofing contractors copies 
6 yee S : of Te Barrett Specification dated May |, 1916, 


rool for ee eee oe alone are and tell them to figure on that basis. The Spec- | 
responsible. ification of that date includes the twenty year | 


From the buyer's standpoint, such an arrange- Surety Bond —— 


ment 1s ideal. He is assured of having ane If you wish any further information regarding 
spector on his roof whose only motive is fo this Guaranty, write to our nearest ofhice and 


make it as good as possible. the matter will be given prompt attention. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 


Com pa ny Boston St. Louis «a { 
Detroit Birmingham 
Seattle Peoria as i | 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and Roofing Materials 








Now Yoh CAtecms Philadelphia Th e 
\ 


Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 


Kaneas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City 


The Paterson Manufacturing Company, Limited Montreai Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N.S 
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THE CALL OF THE CALLIOPE 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


The duties of the circus press agent con- 
sist not only in being able to get stories into 
the papers but frequently to keep out those 
that might be detrimental to the well-being 
of the attraction represented by him; and 
the ingenuity by which the latter is some- 
times accomplished is well worth men- 
tioning. 

Not so many years ago, and right in the 
heart of the city of New York, a troupe of 
elephants stampeded and ran amuck, doing 
considerable damage. Of course a catas- 
trophe of this kind, if enlarged upon in the 
public papers, is not only apt to ruin the 
drawing capacity of the attraction but 
might be the means of suggesting heavy 
actions for damages. On the face of it, it 
seemed impossible to keep an item of this 
kind out of the metropolitan dailies, be- 
cause the happening occurred in broad 
daylight and during the hours when thou- 
sands of people crowded the streets; but 
the press agent, who was, I believe, William 
H. Thompson, went to work. 

He hired a special force of stenographers 
and dictated lurid and highly colorea ac- 
counts of the occurrence as fast as they 
could be turned out. These he sent by 
special messenger to every paper in town. 
And then, what do you suppose happened? 

“Ha! Ho!” said the editors in chorus 
and with one accord. “This is strictly a 
joke and coarse work on the part of Brother 
Thompson. Let the precious writings be 
consigned to the wastebasket.” 

I think I am correct in stating that only 
one New York paper the next morning con- 
tained a few lines of colorless matter. 

On another occasion Tom North reached 
Chicago, beating the big drum in behalf of a 
tented attraction. He found the editors in 
a nonreceptive mood and the notices regard- 
ing his show were limited to a few lines, and 
even those were doled out gradually. 


The Midgets Create a Disturbance 


But North was equal to the emergency. 
The side show boasted, among other attrac- 
tions, three midgets—two men and a tiny 
woman. On the evening of the show’s 
opening one of the midgets, accompanied 
by the little lady, entered the restaurant of 
Chicago’s most exclusive hostelry. They 
were both seated in high chairs, and the 
gentlemanly escort ordered a large bottle of 
wine. All was merry as a marriage bell 
until Midget Number Two entered, took a 
seat at a near-by table and ordered another 
bottle, scowling the while at his hated 
rival. After that, disparaging remarks 
were bandied back and forth until the at- 
mosphere became lurid. Naturally the 
attention of everyone present was fastened 
upon this unique scene, and the climax was 
reached when Midget Number Two threw 
the contents of his wineglass over the turtle- 
doves. 

A battle royal ensued; and when the 
rival lovers were torn apert from what 
seemed to be a death grip every patron in 
the place was in a paroxysm of laughter. 
The story was too good io be kept out of 
the papers; and next morning the tale of 
how the deathly duel for a lady’s love was 
fought between two midgets was spread on 
the front page of every daily in Chicago. 
Incidentally North’s show got enough 
publicity to last it through the rest of the 
engagement. 

Someone was asking me the other day 
what became of the circus press agent when 
he reformed. Be it said to their credit that 
most of them go onward and upward. I 
know the staid president of a New York 
bank who used to be one of the stars of the 
business in his early twenties. They be- 
come managers of theaters, like James Jay 
Brady, or they direct enterprises of conse- 
quence in the world of commerce; and the 
ex-circus agent never forgets his early train- 
ing or the experiences that form such a 
valuable asset when applied to affairs 
entirely outside the ken of the circus. 

About the middle of the month of Feb- 
ruary, when we had our arrangements 
for the coming season almost completed, 
my partner received by mail one morning a 
long official-looking envelope. He opened 
it and perused its contents gravely; then 
thrust the documents it contained deep in 
his pockets. After pacing restlessly up and 
down for a few moments, he suddenly 
stopped and confronted me, while his in- 
genuous countenance displayed varying 
emotions. 


“Any bad news?” I interrogated. 

“Yep an’ no,” he replied shortly. “I ain't 
just figured it out yet, because it’s hard to 
get used to it without havin’ a key to th’ 
situation. You'll laugh when you hear it: 
A distant relative I hardly ever heard of 
at least, not since I left home—has died an’ 
left me nearly a hundred thousand dollars. 
Can you give it a name, kid?” 

I hastened to tender my congratulations; 
but my partner waved me off. 

“You're breakin’ through th’ barrier be- 
fore th’ rest of th’ field have got to th’ post 
at all,” he warned. “I ain’t so sure that 
it’s an occasion for congratulation, an’ I’m 
just doubtin’ in my own mind as to whether 
we both hadn't better sit down an’ shed 
bitter tears. Here we are, with a runnin’ 
start, an’ nobody to thank for it, when 
along comes this windfall, which might be 
th’ ruination of us. I always thought,” 
concluded Morse with conviction, “that 
money you don’t have to hustle for ain't 
worth a cent on the dollar; an’ half th’ 
spice in life is when you have to figure how 
to get th’ show to one town, an’ then move 
it so as to be in time for th’ parade in th’ 
next.” 


Morse’s Mystery Solved 


The notification of my partner’s sudden 
accession of wealth necessitated his going 
to Chicago and spending several weeks in 
settling up the affairs of the estate. When 
he returned he was loaded to the guards 
with all sorts and conditions of new proj- 
ects for the enlargement of the circus. He 
had purchased ten extra cars, bought an 
outfit of wagons and a small menagerie, be- 
sides several head of baggage stock. We 
were now going to have three rings and two 
stages, emulating the big shows as nearly as 
the possibilities of our paraphernalia would 
permit. 

He also told me he had signed up several 
new acts; but regarding some of them he 
was mysterious, and I, on my part, did 
not question him closely, because the thou- 
sand and one things necessary to the reor- 
ganization of the show were taking all my 
attention. 

This continued up to within a week be- 
fore the date set for our opening and nearly 
all those under contract had arrived. But 
one morning, as Morse and I were walking 
out to winter quarters, I noticed a horse 
car standing by the chute where the ani- 
mals were usually unloaded. 

I made mention of the fact, but my part- 
ner did not appear at all s surprised; still, he 
vouchsafed no information on the subject 
until we reached winter quarters. Outside 
the little room that we called an office, 
Morse wheeled about suddenly and con- 
fronted me. 

“Jimmy,” said he, “I think there’s some 
folks inside that mfght want to sign up for 
th’ comin’ season. I’m goin’ to be busy out 


round a whole lot, an’ | guess you’d better 


go in and talk to ’em.” 

He left me alone and hurried away. All 
unsuspectingly I opened the door; and as I 
did so I almost collapsed with sheer aston- 
ishment—for there stood Irene. 


It doesn’t matter particularly to any- 


one regarding the details of the subsequent 
happenings. For the life of me I cannot re- 
member exactly just what I said or what 
Irene’s replies were; and I am not aware 
that anyone else ever kept a true and faith- 
ful record of an occurrence of this kind. But 
I do know that shortly afterward I walked 
out of the little cubby hole the happiest 
young circus owner on the face of the globe, 
and sought out my partner quickly to 
thank him for all his kindness and consid- 
eration. 

“Forget it, Jimmy; an’ don’t you ever 
mention it again!’’ quoth he with assumed 
nonchalance as he turned a deaf ear to my 
protestations of gratitude and good will. 


**My name ain’t Cupid; but sometimes an | 


outsider can do a whole lot on a pinch; an’ 
if I have made a home run it’s all right with 
me. Just let me know when th’ happy event 
is goin’ to be pulled off an’ I'll doll up an’ 
be best man, or whatever they call it.’”’ 

After that Irene came out and sat with 
us while we talked about many things, es- 
pecially of our early days and the struggles 
attending them. 

“TI suppose nothing will keep us out of 
New York now,” I hazarded. “This will 
be the realization of your dream, won't it, 
Frank?” 
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“Yep, Jimmy,” responded my partner 
naively. ‘I guess in th’ old days I did hurl 
considerable defiance at th’ Great White 
Way. I sure was hostile; but, if you will 
be kind enough to remember, that was be- 
fore money an’ me got well acquainted. 
Shucks! Can’t you get th’ point?”’ 

I shook my head as I confessed I could 
not see the drift of the argument advanced. 

“Well,” resumed Morse oracularly, “‘th’ 
fact of th’ matter is, Jimmy, that Broad- 
way is th’ original home of th’ hick, an’ the 
one spot on earth where th’ stable door is 
always standin’ wide open so’s th’ Golden 
Calf can walk right in an’ founder himself. 
It’s like th’ race track, which is th’ place 
for a hombre as ain't got nothin’ to lose an’ 
don’t carry a gripsack full of moral scru- 
ples. If he lasts long enough he might land 
a lobster or win a bet; an’ if he don’t he’s 


nothin’ out, exceptin’ his time. It ain’t a | 


happy habitation for a patriot with a prom- 
isin’ future; but it’s th’ real stoppin’-off 
place for a guy that’s nursin’ a yen to 
gather garlands as a grillroom gladiator. 

““We'll stay out here in th’ jungles where 
we belong, an’ where there’s lots of room. 
We won't kid ourselves that we’re as big as 
th’ biggest, because we ain’t; an’ we'll be 
content to jog along together an’ try to 
build up a reputation among th’ folks that 
know us best for havin’ the finest, cleanest, 
prettiest little show on th’ road. Above all, 
we'll stick to th’ traditions. It'll be a cir- 
cus, first, last and all th’ time. Then, if we 
flivver they’s always a ace in th’ hole.” 

Morse paused, 
brimmed hat back and assumed his old 
attitude of prophecy that I had seen so 
often in the lean days. 

“If we was to blow up in th’ bushes,” he 
resumed with a comprehensive mov ement 
of his long arms—‘“‘I’m just supposin’ that 


we did break down somewheres between | 


th’ three-quarter pole an’ th’ wire—why, 


Broadway won’t have moved away, no | 


matter what happens to us! It’ll always 
be there waitin’ for a live bird to give a 
manifestation an’ show ‘em what a real 
circus is like.” 

My partner seemed to have something 
else on his mind; but it was a moment or 
two before he gave expression to his 
thoughts. Then he laid an affectionate 
hand on my shoulder, and it may have been 
— was a slight tremor in his voice as he 
said: 

““An’ even if that fails—which it might, 
Jimmy—we'll go down th’ road together 
an’ start all over again. It'll always be 
fifty-fifty between you an’ me, Jimmy—an 
even break all th’ way, until th’ last dog is 
shot.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth and last of a 


series of papers giving the circus reminiscences of 
Mr. Yates. 





For Big Game 


HAT battery should you take to Africa 

if you were going on a big-game hunt? 
That question was asked of a number of 
men who have hunted in that country. Gne 
said he would not be afraid to confine his 
equipment to one .405 American repeater, 
ammunition to be soft-nosed. 

Ninety per cent of those interrogated 
said they would by all means have a heavy 
double-express English rifle for close and 
dangerous work. 

For all game, except the extremely heavy 
game—such as the elephant, rhino and buf- 
falo—there is probably no better sporting 
rifle made to-day than our Springfield army 
weapon, restocked for practical sporting 
purposes. For the average man, one mod- 
ern Springfield and one double-express 
would be battery enougn. At the extreme 
limit these two guns, with the addition of a 
.405 American repeater, would be all the 
equipment one would need for an African 
hunt. Personal preferences would vary 
this battery in many other cases. 

The guns of Speke and Grant and Baker— 
all those old chaps who used to raise our 
hair in horror when we were boys—are in 
the discard now. Before you undertake to 
rival their feats, learn the general proposi- 
tion that you must be cool at the test, and 
that you must have confidence in your gun, 
must know absolutely what it will do, and 
with no queer work about it. 

In these present days of almost perfect 


firearms it is a good deal safer to bet on | 


what the gun will do than on what its owner 


will do in actual big-game conditions. The | 
best combination for either factor, or for | 
both, is that which most closely approxi- 


mates foolproofness. 


pushed his  broad- | 
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to eat it, as a spread 
meals, for school lunch- 
eons, or as a “‘piece’’ to 
eat between meals. 
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DEALERS 


Who do not sell LIFE SAVERS 
should send the coupon below 


The Hole Story 


fere's our first advertisement. Our problem has been to make 
LIFE SAVERS fast enough rather than to sell them. Two years 


ago they were unknown, but now it takes a Million-and-a-half 
litle LIFE SAVERS every day to keep pace with your desires. 


We called them LIFE SAVERS because 
of their shape. 

We patented the hole—so that you might 
never be deceived by inferior imitations. 

We made them better and purer than any 
mints had ever been made before. 

We packed them in a novel tin-foil roll so 
that you could take one and still keep those 
remaining sweet and clean. 

And what happened ? 

Then came a tidal wave. Every tongue 
that tasted LIFE SAVERS told ten; ten told 
a hundred; hundreds told thousands and 
thousands told millions. The hole with the 
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quality ring had arrived. Even with no ad- 
vertising, dealers found LIFE SAVERS the 
fastest selling mint confection they ever 
handled. Everybody who bought them 
bought again and again and again. The eye 
remembered the hole, the tongue the taste, 


So now comes this advertisement that 
you, too, may know the delight of LIFE 
SAVERS. You'll find them on thousands ° 
of counters in the display cartons shown 
below. A nickel will buy your favorite fla- 
vor, Pep-O-mint, Cl-O-ve or Wint-O-green. 


But look for the name LIFE SAVERS 
for, of course, there are inferior imitations. 
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If your dealer can't supply, send us bis 
name and 15 cents and we will mail post- 
paid three packages — one of each flavor 
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There's not a man in America who doesn't 
need an Accurate Watch 


HE trouble is that 

there seems to be an 
eternal hope in the 
breast of every man that he 
will be lucky enough to get 
acheap watch that will keep 
accurate time. It isn’t done. 
A really good watch is 
the finest piece of mecha- 
nism known. Its adjust- 
ments are so close that there is very little variation 
in its 157,680,000 beats in a year. The balance 





will travel 3,732 miles in one year on a single drop 
of oil. These almost-human workings of a watch 
are the result of the efforts of the best skilled work- 
men, who spend months in minutely adjusting and 
fitting the various parts of the mechanism, and to 
see that it is so jeweled with the finest precious 
rubies as to prevent friction and wear on constantly 
moving parts. 

Before you can ever own a truly accurate watch 
you must make up your mind to pay enough for 
it. The men you know who carry really reliable 
watches did not get them for the price of a pair of 
shoes—they paid the price of a good suit of clothes. 

Your jeweler will tell you that this is true. Also, 
when you buy a high grade watch you are guaran- 
teed against disappointment, not only by the maker 
but every jeweler cheerfully gives to the buyer of a 
good watch a lot of service in the way of adjust- 
ments, etc., that it would be absurd for him to waste 
on a poor movement, 

In fact no class of dealer in the world gives as 
much service with a worth-while purchase as the 
retail jeweler. 

How much do you suppose a railroad conductor, 
engineer or brakeman pays for his watch? Rarely 
under $25.00. Frequently as high as $75.00. 

And these watches are jounced around on trains, 
subjected to quick changes of heat and cold, shaken 
up in stops and starts, jolted in “hop offs” and “hop 
ons’’—and still they keep accurate time, year after 
year. That’s because they were good watches 
to: start with. Every two weeks a railroad time 
inspector checks them up. Occasionally he may 
move the second hand forward or back just a few 
seconds, to make their time absolutely correct, but 


even this is not always necessary. 

If the watch refuses to keep time within certain 
strict standards, it is taken out of service and the 
railroad man has to buy himself a new one. This 


seldom happens. Railroad men choose their watches 
so it won’t happen. Now does it signify anything to 
you that railroad men who buy their own watches, 
prefer to buy the Hamilton Watch? 

Che Hamilton is not the only watch accepted for 
railroad service, by any means. Yet a canvass of 
any group of railroad men (large enough to strike 
a national average) will show a majority of them 
carrying Hamiltons. 

When you are sufficiently weary of a watch that 
won't keep time, and have made up your mind to 
buy a real timekeeper to carry for the balance of 
your life, go to your jeweler and tell him so. 

Ask him to show you some of his good watches 
and tell you why they are better. 

He will show you Hamilton Watches at $25.00, 
$28.00, $32.50, $40.00, $50.00, $60.00, $70.00 up 
to $150.00 for the Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k 
heavy gold case. He can sell you Hamilton move- 
ments alone to fit your present watch case for as 
low as $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) and they are 
accurate, guaranteed watches with the price in plain 
figures on the box. 

If you want to know more of the simple logic of 
buying a good watch 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book 
“*The Timekeeper’’ 

It shows all Hamilton Models for men and women, 

explains the meanings of technical watch terms and throws 


a flood of light on the problem of buying and owning a 
watch that will really keep accurate time. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. J Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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IN HISTORY 


(Continued from Page I1 


senatorial customs and with the turns and 
twists of legislative practice—said that he 
needed the Pajaritos Dam built, it must be 
so. And, moreover, it must be urgently so. 
Wherefore Rallston, who needed Ray’s vote 
and counsel, sought to win over enough 
votes to pass Ray’s bill. 


__ But the others would not hear of it. The 
idea! This unspeakable Apachian—this 
Jesse James of the Senate—actually dared 


to ask for three-quarters of a million! They 
would see him in a hotter place first! What 
did Ray take them for, anyway? And what 
did Senator Rallston mean by suggesting 
that Senator Ray’s bill should be passed? 
This was no Party Measure; it was Plain 
Graft. No! And again no! 

Not satisfied with vocal emphasis, the 
graft fighters allowed friendly newspaper 
correspondents to infer that “‘ considerable 
opposition had developed” to Senate Bill 
No. X Y Z, introduced by the senior 
senator from Apachia. In the last para- 
graph of their dispatches they opined that 
the Pajaritos Dam project was dead. 

The directors of the Totuma Valley Land 
and Development Company were greatly 
perturbed by the published news. Colonel 
Croffut telephoned to Robert Ray to ask 
whether young Mr. Ray had seen the news- 
papers. 

**Oh, yes,” answered Robert Ray. 
fight is getting hot; 
out, it is my father. 


‘The 
but if anybody can win 

When I get any real 
news, favorable or bad, from him, I'll call 
you up at once and let you know. No use 
to give up hope before you have to do so. I 
myself think we have a fair chance. And 
the only reason I think so is that I know 
who is fighting for us.”” He said itin sucha 
way that Colonel Croffut began to think 
the company was getting off cheap. 

On the next day Senator Ray stated—a 


statesman always ‘“‘states’’ to the news- 
paper men; hence the name—that he had 
read with surprise, not unmixed with 


amusement, sundry accounts of alleged op- 
position to Bill No. 18,886. So far as he 
knew, there was not any opposition and 
there had never been any. It was incon- 
ceivable that even the opposition party 
could object to the plan whereby the price 
of the necessaries of life would be forced 
down to a level that would enable even a 
banker to eat beef, bread, eggs, poultry, 
butter, cheese and canned corn three times 
a day. The newspapers had been mali- 
ciously imposed on. 

The correspondents instantly perceived 
that there was more to Bill 18,886 than ap- 
peared on the surface. They had a profound 
respect for Senator Ray’s ability to deliver 
the goods when he promised to do so. 
Wherefore the intelligent scribes rushed to 
the Honorable Stanford Ray’s colleagues 
with wild yarns of threats and insults, 
in a professionally ethical effort to goad 
said colleagues into otherwise unattainable 
veracity. But the Honorable Stanford Ray, 
who knew his friends, foresaw that such 
journalistic tactics would be employed and 
sought out Rallston. 

“jeremiah, I know you did your best. 
Now you tell those damn fools, before the 
reporters get to them, that if I don’t get my 
bill through there will be nary a one of 
theirs 

““What do you propose to do, Stanford?” 

The Honorable J. Rallston looked seri- 
ous. 

** Just you tell them not to be loquacious 
before newspaper men, will you? Explain 
to them out of the abundance of your ‘wis- 
dom that the less a man in public life says, 
the less crow he will have to eat on the day 
of the ultimate showdown.” And he hur- 
ried away to avoid further explanation. 

The Honorable J. Rallston, seriously per- 
turbed, sought his colleagues and gave 
them the advice sent to them by the senior 
senator from Apachia; whereupon they ac- 
cused Mr. Rallston of being two-faced. 
But the senator from Pawtucket denied 
the accusation very calmly, in order to be 
really convincing, and gently suggested once 
more that it would be wise not to give too 
much importance to the matter in the 
public prints. His words and his delivery 
had considerable effect and the correspond- 
ents, in their dispatches that night, had to 
do a little more guessing than usual. 

On the next day, at the opening, Senator 
Ray rose in his seat, quiet, imperturbable, 


almost placid. He looked at the presiding 
officer of the most august deliberative as- 
sembly in the world. The presiding officer 
looked another way, having been warned 
by some of his closest personal friends on 
the floor to beware of the sinister Apachian 
and the devilish things they suspected he 
had up his sleeve. 

“I rise to a question of personal privi- 
lege,”’ said Senator Ray in a calm but pene- 
trating voice, interrupting a stream of lava 
from a Georgia volcano. 

“The senator from Apachia will state 
the question.” 

“I wish to give notice to the Senate that 
to-morrow at two P. M. I propose to make a 
few remarks on Bill Number A B C, pro- 
viding for the admission of Altruria into 
the Union. The bill has been favorably 
reported by the Committee on Territories 
and I wish action taken on it.”’ 

The Senate was annoyed. It would have 
to waste fully five valuable minutes voting 
solidly against the bill. It was a mean- 
spirited revenge of Ray’s to waste five min- 
utes at the last moment, when every second 
of time counted. 

“I wish the Senate to take action on this 
bill,” pursued Senator Ray with much 
dignity, “after I shall have made plain to 
this body and to the country at large, once 
and for all, my position on this important 
question!” 

As he sat down, there was about his man- 
ner, facial expression and entire attitude 
something which made it plain to all that 
he was performing his duty. Wise men 
always look that way after flinging a dyna- 
mite bomb; otherwise their deed would 
savor of assassination instead of political 
heroism. 

A wave of consternation spread over the 
august assembly. With only forty-eight 
hours in which to pass two hundred or, at 
the most, three hundred out of ten thou- 
sand indispensable and vital bills, this fiend 
from Apachia was going to deliver a speech! 
Even if every moment of the remaining 
days was utilized, it was humanly impos- 
sible to do all that should be done. They 
would, as usual, set back the hands of the 
clock. And this brigand from Apachia 
deliberately and malignantly proposed to 
reduce the time available for the passage 
of the absolutely necessary bills. 

He would increase the number of un- 
passed bills and broken hearts by speaking 
about a Statehood Bill, which everybody 
knew could not pass even if the leaders had 
not long ago agreed to let it die inconspicu- 
ously. The Republicans knew that Altruria, 
being Democratic, would add two votes to 
the opposition in the Senate, as well as give 
its electoral votes to the wrong candidate; 
so they had prepared a bill so objectionable 
to Altrurians and Democrats that, much as 
they wanted statehood, they bitterly op- 
posed the measure. But Senator Ray, as 
chairman of the committee that had re- 
ported the bill favorably, was entitled to 
demand action on it and to speak about it 
as long as he pleased. 

Therefore, Democrats and Republicans 
rushed to J. Rallston and, purple-faced or 
pallid of mien, as might be, besought him 
to call off the vindictive hellhound who 
answered to the name of Ray. If the hell- 
hound carried out his threat, an obese 
Texan declared, some political fortunes 
would indubitably be smashed, but Apachia 
would as indubitably have a vacancy to fill 
in the Senate of the United States. 

The Honorable Jeremiah Rallston shook 
his head gloomily. He knew Ray, he told 
his excited colleagues. They retorted bit- 
terly: 

“Of course it is easy to see that that 
blankety-blank cuss counts on your help in 
this matter, and — 

“And on yours and on forty-five others. 
Swearing does no good; neither does a 
threat to kill him. He is not only brave but 
worse—he is stubborn! He is too smart for 
us. We've got to do what he wants or ——’ 

“T’ll be damned if I will!” 

“And you'll be damned if you won't,” 
Raliston assured them. “‘ However, some 
of you might come with me as witnesses of 
my well-meant but futile efforts.” 

Together, looking like a delegation ap- 
pointed to inform a freshly made miner’s 
widow of the fatal explosion, they went to 
Senator Ray’s desk. He was writing away 
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With Complete Outfit 
for Vulcanizing 


TEU 


_This Button) and 
Your Two Thumbs 


will take care of your tire repairs. 


way to save tires, and for names of 
Premier dealers near you. 


PREMIER ELECTRIC CO., 4060 Ravenswood Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Northern Electric Company, Limited, Distributors for Canada 


Heat—Time—Pressure—these are the three prime factors in 
the proper vulcanization of rubber. 
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Fire Insurance (¢ ompany 


he Hartford. One by one the quaint little buildings of the Old Brick Row have 
given way to many-storied, modern dormitories and recitation halls, until now only 
Old South Middle remains as a landmark. Yale has grown from a small college toa 
great university, and the Hartford from a struggling, pioneer enterprise to the fire 
insurance company doing the biggest business in the United States, toth have grown 
great through steadfa adherence to an ideal of service It is this faithfulness to a 
century-old ideal that is today the most striking characteristic of the 
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| Ifshe only had used Blue-jay !—she could have worn her dainty 
party shoes with comfort, and enjoyed the whole evening. 


Corns must give way before the measures are but temporary, and 
attack of these wonderful, inexpen- some of them, such as paring with a 
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as though his very life depended onfinishing 


ten pages in ten seconds. Rallston said: 

“Ray, we want to speak to you.” 

“Hello, Jerry! I can’t spare any time 
just now. I am writing to my wife. This is 
the last chance I’ll have before the end of 
the session.” 

“It will only take a minute,” urged Rall- 
ston. 

“‘Come on, old fellow!”’ begged Senator 
Boggs, Democrat. 

“Yes, do, Stanford!” entreated Senator 
Blackmer. 

“Sorry, gentlemen; but I simply must 
finish this at once. It’s a letter to my wife.” 

And, with that, the Apachian bent over 
his desk once more and resumed his writing. 
They saw on his face a smile full of what 
might have been called a deliberate tender- 
ness. It wasn’t a modern statesman writ- 
ing an explanation to an angry constituent, 
but an honest American writing to the wife 
of his youth and the mother of his children. 

The unimpressed senators exchanged 
opinions among themselves in angry whis- 
pers. 

**When you finish that letter we will ——” 
began Senator Boggs, whose .reélection to 
the Senate depended on the passage of Bill 
Number K L M. 

**When I shall have finished this letter,”’ 
interrupted the senator from Apachia with 
a sort of self-excusing determination, “I 
am going straight to my house to eat a light 
supper and go to bed. I need all the rest I 
can get.” 

“‘What in blazes have you done this ses- 
sion to entitle you to feel fatigue?”’ sarcas- 
tically inquired an unwise colleague. 

“It’s not what I’ve done, but what I’m 
going to do, that makes me take a rest now. 
I'll sleep sixteen or eighteen hours, eat 
lightly, and then I’ll be ready for anything. 
You know I always’’—with an air of im- 
parting state secrets—‘‘go into physical 
training, as it were, for my more impor- 
tant set speeches.” 

‘I’ve never heard you deliver a set speech 
in my life, Stanford,’’ objected Senator 
Boggs. 

“Then you will have that great pleasure 


| to-morrow. It is,”’ he said with the depre- 


cating smile of a modest man, “‘a very fine 
speech. It will cover the history of Al- 
truria from prehistoric times. I deal with 
the conquistadors. I bring it up to this 
very minute. I incidentally go into the 
general question of the admission of terri- 


| tories as states, showing wherein I differ 





radically with the views expressed by the 
late John Fiske in his lecture on ——” 

“If you think you can blackmail us by 
threats of filibustering,”’ interjected Senator 
Blackmer hotly, “you have another guess 
coming.” 

“Did you say blackmail or Blackmer? 
Because, though you usually express your- 
self with felicitous inaccuracy, in this 
instance there is no doubt that the differ- 
ence between mail and mer, preceded by 
the sinister hue of Black, is utterly nonex- 
istent. Now in the carefully prepared 
speech on Altruria that I propose to de- 
liver x 

Senator Boggs, who saw his chances of 
reélection fade away, gasped. 

There would be no opportunity for Bill 
Number K L M to pass if the Honorable 
Stanford Ray once began a long speech on 
the last full day of the session. He bit his 
lip and turned his head away. 

“Never mind, you Bill Boggs,” said Ray 
cheeringly. ‘We'll make your successor’s 
life one pment agony and will find youa 
slace on the Metric System Commission. 
Fou know I'd do anything for you, Bill; 
but I have prepared my speech with so 
much care! I’ve spent so many, many 
rnonths in historical‘ researches, compari- 
sons of documents,’ collating of dates, 
investigation of resources, and a strictly 
nonpartisan analysis of all past opposition, 
that in justice to myself, to my state, and 
to poor friendless Altruria, I must deliver 
my speech, no matter how my feelings may 
be harrowed by your regrettable retirement 
from this body, in which you are held in 
such high esteem, respect, and even affec- 
tion, William.” 

He looked so mournfully at Senator 
Boggs that the latter clenched his fists and 
was about to retort appositely when the 
Honorable Jeremiah Rallston asked, in a 
mildly curious tone: 

“And what, may I ask, would induce you 
to suppress the eloquence that is above 
party loyalty and personal friendship?” 





“It is a great speech—I may say a very | 
great speech! It interests me more than | 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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WHEN you plank down your 
dollar for an Ever-Ready 
Safety Razor, you are buying 
Easier Shaves — easier on 
your face, easier on your time— 
and better shaves than any 
razor ever gave you before. 

The Ever-Ready is easy to use, easy 


to clean, easy to dry— easy to return ‘ 
if not absolutely right. 


$1 complete with 12 radio blades —at cut- 
lery, hardware, drug and general stores. 


Extra blades 10 for 50c—6 for 30c. 


The American Safety Razor Co., Inc. A 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
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The demand for a soft, absorbent, sanitary individual towel 
that dries the hands and face quickly and thoroughly, and 
leaves the skin refreshed, is now fully realized in ScotTissue 
Towels. 

As originators of the paper towel, we felt responsible for the 
success of the idea. We knew that, to make it successful, the 
paper towel must be more than a makeshift substitute. It 
must be absolutely superior to the fabric towel, which must 
be discarded because of its repulsive, unsanitary features. 


We have always built on a foundation of quality. The pro 
duction of a towel that would meet your ideas of cleanliness, 
economy and complete satisfaction has been our aim. We have 
accepted temporary losses, because we refused to jeopardize 
the success of the paper towel on the altar of price competition. 
We knew that when our aim was achieved, ScotTissue Towels 
would give you complete satisfaction, because our aim has 





Satisfaction in a Lowel 


been a towel that is nothing short of perfection. It is now out 
] 
that shatters 


1 


every grudge you may have had against paper towels in the 


privilege to offer such a towel to you—a towel 


past, and gives you not only a master paper towel, but an im 
provement over the fabric towel as well. 


The new cabinet delivers only one towel at a time, folded, 
which is the proper way to use absorbent towels to secure 
complete satisfaction. This fixture is economical for the 
proprietor—there is no waste. 


ScotTissue Towels are easy to buy— your jobber or dealer 
nearby should recommend them because absorbent ScotTissue 
Towels contain those qualities which you want. Heads of 
businesses, hotels, schools, institutions, theatres and munici 
palities should write our Service Department before deciding 
on towel service. Send for samples and the booklet: “Why 
You Should Install ScotTissue Towels.” 


Scof fissue Iowels 


The Soft, Absorbent, Original Paper Towel 


In orders to insure cleanliness, SCO I I PAPER COMPANY 
ScotTissue Towels are always we 
packed in a dust-proof carton Manufacturers of Scot Tissue Towels and Toilet Paper ¥ a 
723 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia Rae oe : 
v *, 
113 E. Austin Avenue 356 Market Street 30 Church Street : ; 7 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 4 ’ 


Address nearest office 





ScotTissue Towels in folded 
f 


orm for cabinet 


ScotT ie Towe ire packed in ro 

for home use There are many use Tor 
Scot Tissue ‘Towels that every housewife 
hould know about Ask for the booklet 


“Why You Should Use ScotTissue = 


Towels in Your Home.” 
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Goodyearite is asbestos sheet 
packing—-the best we know 
how to make. 


Engineers and experts, from their 
experience with it and with 
other packings, call it the best 
in the world, 


They have found that it holds 
with the strength of a giant 
against high pressures, and un- 
der conditions that make short 
work of ordinary asbestos 
sheet. 


We want engineers—and plant 
owners, too—to regard Good- 
yearite—and Goodyear belt- 
ing, hose and valves—as fac- 
tors that assist materially to pro- 
mote economy and increase 
efficiency. 


ihat is the industrial watchword, 
and we make these Goodyear 
products to help keep operating 
costs down, and production up, 
in factory, mill and mine. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


GOODYEARITE 


Longer Packing Service; Lower Factory Costs 


Through Goodyearite we want 
engineers and owners to learn 
the value of Goodyear quality 
and Goodyear service, to the 
end that they shall never think 
of packing, belting, hose or 
valves without thinking first of 
Goodyear. 


Engineers buy packing first, to get 
service for the longest period; 
second, to avoid frequent replace- 
ments, and delays which hold up 
production; third, to keep re- 
newal and maintenance costs at 
the lowest level. 


We are perfectly safe in saying 
that Goodyearite best meets 
these requirements, for it is do- 
ing so this minute in thousands 
of plants. 


We are perfectly safe in saying 
Goodyearite will not char or 
crumble, for it has withstood 750 
degrees of heat for two hours 
and emerged fit for use, when 
other gaskets gave way. 


We are perfectly safe in saying 
Goodyearite better resists the 
ruinous action of oils, acids, am- 
monia and other alkalis, because 
its percentage of insoluble mate- 
rials is very high. 


We have tested Goodyearite ex- 
haustively, in service and in the 
laboratory. 


It has shown itself strong, in every 
way, a balanced packing. 


Some packings are good in several 
situations, but not in others. 
Goodyearite is reliable, long- 
lived, and low-cost in any use 
to which asbestos sheet packing 
can be put. 


In your own plant prove that it is 
the best packing you have ever 
had. We will send a sample. 


Mill Supply, Hardware and 
Plumbers’ Supplies Dealers 
and Steam Fitters retail Good- 
yearite—in sheets 36 x 36 and 
36 x 144 inches, in various 
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thicknesses. Or write us and 
we will see that you are sup- 


plied. 


Belting—Hose— Valves 


Goodyear Blue Streak Belts, 
Goodyear Hose, and Goodyear 
Valves have also established 
their worth in the conservation 
of energy and the transmission 
of power. 


For main or auxiliary drive con- 
veyor work—for every belting 
requirement—there is a Good- 
year quality belt that will cut 
maintenance and renewal costs, 
and keep production up to par. 
Buy from your Mill Supply 
Dealer. 


For high efficiency and long life — 
with consistently lowered costs 
—get Goodyear Hose and 
Valves from your Mill Supply 
Dealer. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

AKRON, OHIO 


vo Nef AES 



























Let Us Present 
Edgeworth, 
Mr. Pipe-Smoker 


When you have been presented with a 
sample package of Edgeworth Smoking 
Tobacco, and have tried it—the chances are 
you will feel glad to have met Edgeworth. 


It is the kind of tobacco that pleases the 
—we were about to say—particular pipe- 
smoker, but “pipe-crank” expresses it 
better if it doesn’t give offense. 

Men smoke Edgeworth because they like 
it—not because it’s an easy brand to ask 
for, which it isn’t, and not because it is a pop- 
ular, sold-everywhere, everybody-smokes-it 
brand. 


As a matter of fact, Edgeworth may never 
be the largest selling pipe tobacco. Most 
pipe-smokers work up to Edgeworth. Those 
who do like it, like it so well that there is 
small chance of their ever smoking any 
other kind. 


If there is any chance at all that you will 
like Edgeworth, it will cost you nothing to 
find out. 


If you will send us your name and address 
and the address of the store where you buy 
most of your tobacco, a sample of Edge- 
worth Smoking Tobacco will be sent to you. 


Better ask us for the 


sample. If the flavor of 
Edgeworth appeals to 
you, you might as well 
begin to smoke it now 
as later. 


One thing the sample 
wil prove. dgeworth 
does not taste just like 
all other tobaccos, 

If you are kind 
of yearning for the 
right tobacco, 


jepGEWORTH 


4 





LA‘ 


Wie RARE 


LICE Edgeworth mey 
PPLUG s be it. You will 
know when you 


have tried the 
sample. 

Edgeworth 

comes in two 

iorms, 

and ind is on sale 

cally 


Ready -Rubbed, 


everywhere. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is made in 
pact, rather good-looking rectangular plugs 





and cut by thin, keen blades into even 
slices. Packed in a box you would hardly 
know that it was cut at all to look at it. 
One of these slices rubbed up in the hands 


will just fill the average pipe. Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed is made exactly the same as 
the Plug Slice, but is rubbed up before 
packing and comes from the tin ready for 
the pipe. Please let us know whether you 
would prefer to sample the Plug Slice or the 
Ready-Rubbed. 


The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket-size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for handsome humidor 
package. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 
50c and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where no 
dealer can supply, but except in a few 
lated cases all dealers have it. 


Write to Larus & Bro. Co., 1 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. This Sem was estab- 
lished in 1877, arid besides Ec 
several other brands of 
including the well-known 
lated plug—a great favorite 
for many years 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—I{ your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Co. will gladly send you a one or 
two dozen carton of any size of the Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed prepaid parcel 
post at same price you would pay jobber. 


GEWO 


EXTRAHIGH GRADE 
SMOKING TOBACCO | 
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lye worth makes 
smoking tobacco, 
Oboid — granu- 
with smokers 
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Continued from Page 34 
except pos- 
sibly Bill Number X Y Z, providing for 
the immediate construction of the P ajaritos 
Dam ‘3 

‘I'll be damned if I'll consent!” said 
Senator Blackmer hotly. 

“Just like you! Always thinking of self!” 
rebuked the Honorable S. Ray. Then, 
turning to his Southern colleague, he ob- 
served sadly: “Senator Boggs, not your 
opponent but your friend Blackmer 
defeated you.” 

Instead of being grateful, Senator Boggs 
said angrily: 

“It’s too You 
can’t do it.” 

“You're right, Senator Boggs. With your 
kind permission, I will now retire to my 
humble abode and there prepare for to- 
morrow, at two! 

And, to put an end to further remon- 
strances from his colleagues, Senator Ray 
tore himself away from their detaining 
hands. He stopped in his committee room 
long enough to instruct Lorgan, his private 
secretary, to communicate to the news- 
paper correspondents his firm conviction 
that the Statehood Bill would pass on the 
last day of the session. He then went home 

Newspape r men sought him there, but he 
sent down word that he was not available 
for publication. Brother senators drove up 
and drove away again with the information 
that Senator Ray was resting, and had left 
word that he was not to be disturbed under 


has 


much, Ray. know we 


any circumstances by anyone—not even 
the President of the United States. 
The Associated Press men, whose busi 


ness it was to print all the facts the Senate 


| did not wish printed, naturally heard of it 


| the Senate wing of the 


Plug Slice | 


practi- | 


com- | 
| 


and the news was out in time for the late 
afternoon editions. As a result, ninety-odd 
Conscript Fathers spent an uncomfortable 
night thinking of the annihilating eloquence 
to come. They knew that, short of glorious 
murder or abject surrender, there was no 
way by which Ray could be prevented from 
“talking the Appropriation Bill to death.” 

Senatorial courtesy, which enabled Ray 
to do it, was the system perfected by a self- 


| constituted political oligarc hy in order to 


remain an oligarchy without a democracy. 


It did not occur to the perturbed senators | 


to attack the system even if Ray threatened 
to utilize it against them. 

The next day came. Senator Ray, arriv- 
ing before noon, was met at the entrance to 
Capitol by one of 
his colleagues, who had been deputed to per- 
suade the Apachian to indea his threat; 
and, that failing, to ascertain positively 
whether or not it was a bluff. 

“Stanford,” began Senator 
earnestly, “I sincerely hope ia 

“Thank you, my boy; thank you!” in 
terrupted Senator Ray with cheerful grati 
tude. “Yes; I am glad to say I am feeling 
like a two-year-old. Don’t be afraid. I've 
slept sixteen hours. I can keep it up forty 
eight.” 

“But look here, old fellow ——”’ 

“Jim, old pard,” interrupted Ray, put- 
ting his hand on his colleague’s shoulder, 
“T tell you, confidentially, it will be the 
Effort of My Life!’ 

And with that the senior senator from 
Apachia walked quickly into his committee 
room and locked the door in Senator God 
frey’s face. 

He emerged at 1:30 P. M. and stalked 
majestically into the Senate Chamber, fol- 
lowed by his private secretary and three 
pages. They carried in their straining arms 
five annual reports of the United States 
Geological Survey, eleven bound volumes 
of the Congressional Record, Bancroft’s 
History, and sundry other works of refer 
ence; in all one-tenth of a ton of literature, 
with slips of yellow paper between the 
leaves. There were at least three hundred 
such marks—but no speech! 

Observant senators rushed to the 
er’s desk. 


Godfrey 


lead- 


“* Look here, Rallston, if Ray merely sends 
those books up for the clerk to read te 
“Do you think he is bluffing?” inter- 


rupted the senator from Pawtucket. 

“Well, you know he’s never spoken over 
two minutes at a clip. He hates it, and we 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if he a 

Senator Stanford Ray, the cynosure of 
all eyes and target of three million maledic- 
tions, mostly inaudible, motioned to his 
laden followers to lay down their burdens 
on his desk, and looked on approvingly as 
they built a rampart of books about him 
It made his desk look like a barbette and 
intensified the suggestion of war and pug- 
nacity. 
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NOW-everybody can motor! 


YGNET At last 
REAR 
CAR 


A 2-wheeled car leaving both 
motorcycle wheels witact, ex 
erts only direct 


natural pull 





within your reach is the 


cheaply-operated vehicle you've long wanted. 
An attractive, roomy small auto 
S ing for you, 
delight of motoring—with added satisfaction 
of knowing vou can afford it. 


car provid- 


wife, kiddies or friends every 


Graceful, dignified; « 
two or three passengs 
N tipping ; kad 
ling Best aut F 
Substantial; finely f he 
casy rainy Spring seat 
and =back en r } 
ngs; Ww i 

tenders, et« 


Auto Luxury for Low Motorcycle Cost 


The c YGNET combines the auto~ 
mfort and 
with the motorcycle’s power and lou 
cost of operation. (Goes anywhere 
and everywhere. Boulevard o1 
rough road, hill or level riding are 
easy forthe CYGNET. 
may be used alone all you want for 
business— hitch on the auto car on 


; . , 
mooi le s capacity, safety 


CYGNET REAR CAR CO. 





Dept. S BUFFALO, N. Y. 
“The key CYGNET DELIVERY MODELS 
to quick Open and 1 bodies: 500 tbs 
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auto deliver 


low - cost 


The cycle 











delivery” sive advantages 





“ON OR OFF IN 30 SECONDS” CAS Dealer’ 


30 seconds’ notice and share your pleas- 
ure riding with others. 


Have you wished but not been quite able 
to buy a small auto?—here then is the 


happy solution. Write for full informa 
tion. Give name of motorcycle dealer 
' CYGNET REAR CAR CO., Dept. S, Buffalo, N. Y 
; Phe end full information about CYGNET 
' Rear Ca f Pleasure and Busine 
' 
t Name 
' 
' 
t Addre 
' W hat 
* State Motorcycle 
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F.W.DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


New York 
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_Efficiency Means High Speed 






250-3000 SAVAGE 


75 Savage Avenue, 





HIS is the day of Argh speed. What gives the 
modern automobile its efficiency? Its high 
speed, smali bore motor. 

And what gives the .250-3000 Savage, the mod- 
ern hunting rifle, its efficiency? Its Aigh speed, 
small bore cartridge. 

The .250-3000 Savage gives a velocity of three 
thousand feet per second to its vicious little soft nose, 
Spitzer point bullet. 

This speed drives the bullet so Aard that it shoots 
through half-inch steel at 100 yards, and it paralyzes 
the biggest, most dangerous animals in their tracks. 

This speed drives this bullet so fat that you need 
not raise your sight for 300 yards. 

This speed drives this bullet so straight that the 
rifle makes ten-shot ‘‘possible’’ at 800 yards. 

And this speed reduces recoil toward the vanishing point, 
though the rifle weighs only seven pounds. 

‘The beauty of outline and perfection of details and finish of 
the .250-3000 Savage must be seen to be appreciated. 


Write us for particulars. . | , 
ARMS COMPANY 
Utica, New York 
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A \ distinctive Blue Streak on each side 
tire on the market 


(rood year 
by rel 


hy pay $3 to $5 for any bicycle tire less 


MBER ITS WATERPROOF 











Make Your 
Concrete Waterproof 


HAT building you intend put- 
ting up should be of concrete. 
The cement manufacturers are right 
when they say “Concrete for Per- 
manence.’* They might also say 
**Concrete for Beauty,”’ 
for Distinctiveness.”* 





Build with any good concrete, but 
waterproof it against driving storms, 
waterproof it even against water 
pressure. 


TOXEMENT 


is the integral waterproofing com- 
pound tor concrete, stucco, cement, 
mortar, etc. It lubricates the batch 
and waterproofs by forming an im- 
penetrable body. 
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( looking, the most attractive bicycle 
the one single tube bicycle tire Good 
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ye bicycle and hardware dealers, 
Moree 2s for $2.50 each 
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| There was no doubt now that the un- 

| speakable brigand intended to last out the 
time by speaking a few words and then 
simply send one of the books for the clerk 
to read while he himself rested or took 
liquid nourishment as needed. 

A hush fell on the Chamber. The public 
in the galleries did not know what had 
happened. They simply felt that a tragedy 
was about to be enacted and they almost 
ceased to breathe. The drone of the clerk’s 
perfunctory reading took on a disquieting 
inflection, as though the leather-larynxed 
reader feared that the Senate might suspect 


him ef being an accomplice. The presiding | 


officer looked on uncomfortably, like a boy 
waiting for a dose of castor oil without the 
soda-water disguise. 

Alone on the faces in the Press Gallery 
was there any sign of philosophy—the 
philosophy that laughs at the ills of life. It 
was crowded with journalistic hyenas, as 
one of the senators afterward complained 
to the Associated Press man, who came to 
laugh over the corpses of the bills slain 
at the last moment by Ray’s Marathon 
speech. 

Apparently oblivious to the consterna- 
| tion of his colleagues, the senior senator 
| from Apachia impressively took from the 
drawer of his desk a package of typewritten 
sheets and laid it on the desk behind the 
barbette of books. Said package was about 
four inches high. The senator from Indiana, 
who sat immediately back of the Apachian, 
rose on tiptoe in his place and read on the 
package: 

REMARKS BY THE HON. STANFORD RAY 

SENATOR FROM APACHIA 


There were about two thousand pages! 
The senator from Indiana threw up both 
his hands and waved them in visible 
anguish at his curious colleagues. He fell 
back limply in his seat. His dear friend 
from Nebraska, who sat on his left, heard 
the Indianian mutter, in the voice of a man 
bidding farewell to his heirs: 

“Good for a week!” 

Other senators took up the cry: 

“He will talk it to death!” 

They meant the Appropriation Bill 
which was to say, each man’s own hope. 

Then, as always happened in crises, all 
the senators looked teward the Honorable 
Jeremiah Rallston. Political differences 
were forgotten in the common calamity. 

The senator from Pawtucket shrugged 
his shoulders hopelessly, gazed at the sky- 
light, compressed his lips, and tapped on 
his desk with his fingers. 

Despair filled the Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike. They turned to look at the 
senator from Apachia. 

The Honorable Stanford Ray ran his 
| fingers lovingly along the edges of the four 
inches of speech, like a gambler caressing 
his cards. 

Ninety-three senators followed his mo- 
tions fascinatedly. 

He took about one and a half inches of 
the uppermost sheets and read what was 
written on page 423. His lips moved first 
mechanically, then with enthusiasm. Pres- 
ently his disengaged left hand began to 
move oratorically in the air. He nodded to 
himself approvingly and laid down the 
sheets; then lifted two and three-quarter 
inches of paper and read page 735 in silence. 
He stopped and looked at the yellow book- 
| marks until he found the one he wanted in 
the Annual Report of the United States 
Geological Survey for 1883. He found the 
place he wanted and then turned over page 
after page—his colleagues counted twenty- 
seven and shuddered. He resumed the 
reading of his own speech, skipping two or 
three hundred pages at a ¢ lip every now and 
| then, but obviously delighted with every 
sentence in it. 

He looked up at the clock. He buttoned 
his waistcoat, arranged his speech before 
him, went over all the bookmarks to see 
whether they were in the proper sequence, 
cleared his throat two or three times, in- 
flated his chest experimentally, with an 
effect of testing himself for staying powers 
and gas supply, tacitly but obviously pro- 
nounced himself fit for the vocal Marathon, 
looked at the clock once more, and rose to 
his feet. 

He was not going to lose one second. 
Not one shred of his pound of flesh would 
he fail to exact! 

**Mr. President!”’ 

The presiding officer of the Senate looked 
the other way, as though he had heard 
nothing. The clerk stopped reading. The 
people in the galleries looked at each other 
with frightened eyes. 
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I took my dentist's advice about 
Pebeco. I began to safeguard 
my teeth before too late 

“When I learned that ‘ Acid- 
Mouth’ is thought to be the cause 
of nearly all tooth decay and that 
practically nine out of every ten 
persons have it, and ferthnes 
that 
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TOOTH PASTE 


% checks ‘ Acid-Mouth,’ 


no second warning 


I needed 


‘ “Tmmediately I began to use 
Pebeco twice daily and I have 
noticed a big difference.” 

Excepting by test, ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth” is hard to detect. With- 
out your knowing you have it, 
the enamel of your teeth can be 
weakened until decay germs find 
their way into the soft interior. 
Here is a way to be sure 


Send for Free 
Acid Test Papers and 
Ten-Day Trial Tube 
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pleasant odors, purifies the mouth and 


gives a feeling of freshness and keen 
& ness It is sold everywhere in extra 
= large sise tub Pebeco saves money 
as well as teeth. 


Manufactured by 


LEHN & FINK 





122 William Street, New York 
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This W: iterman’s Ideal 
is the 
convenient self-filling 
fountain pen. Raise 
and lower the lever 
with the point in the 
ink and it refills in- 
stantly. Handy for 
travel or vacation use; 
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graduation gift. 
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Senators rushed to the Honorable J. 
Rallston and whispered frantically. Then, 
on a word or two from him, they rushed 
back to their fellows and began whisper- 
ing—angry, excited, vehement. Then, on 
receipt of sullen nods of acquiescence, they 
flitted on to the next senatorial ear. Same 
operation; same result. 

Finally they rushed back to the leadenof 
the Senate. 

“‘Mis—ter Pres-i-dent!”’ 

Senator Ray’s voice was like an Arctic 
breeze in January, and the words fell like 
fragments of ice hitting the congealed 
surface of apond. The presiding officer was 
giving a lifelike imitation of a man listening 
with his very soul—listening to one of the 
Senate clerks, whose lips were moving by 
request. 

“Mis—ter Pres——” 

The Honorable J. Rallston walked 
quickly to the senator from Apachia and 
whispered—with neither pleasure nor vin- 
dictive eness in his voice: 

“Stanford, call up your old bill!” 

ee ajaritos?’ : 

The word came from a corner of the 
Honorable S. Ray’s mouth, the face re- | 
maining impassive. 

es. 

“All right!’” He nodded amiably, as 
though he had just been told not to forget 
the dinner that night. He raised his voice 
and said for the third time: “ Mr. Presi- 
dent!” 

The President of the Senate looked not at 
Senator Ray, but at Senator Rallston, who 
nodded almost imperceptibly. Whereupon 
the presiding officer turned to the Honor- 
able S. Ray as though he heard that 
threatening voice for the first time, and in 
an emotionless tone said: 

“The senator from Apachia.” 

“It is not yet two o’clock. I wish to call 
for a vote on Senate Bill Number X Y Z, 
providing for the immediate construction 
of a dam at Pajaritos, on the Totuma 
incidentally giving notice that I 





| reserve the right to speak on the Statehood 
| Bill as agreed on yesterday.” 


should’ t 


He sat down. The clerk again read the 
bill, about two hundred and fifty words a | 
minute. Fortunately it was short. 

“ All—in—favor—will—say—Aye; con- | 
trary—No; the Ayes—have—it!” an- 
nounced the Vice President of the United 
States in his usual monotone. 

The House of Representatives, duly in- 
formed of the situation and being if any- 
thing more vitally concerned in the ending 
of the threatened filibuster than the Senate, 
passed the bill in record time. 

“Stanford, you darned old pirate, 
had your way after all!” 
congratulatorily. 

“You mean you fellows did!” 
the senator from Apachia surlily. 

“We fellows? W hy, you brazen 

“Yes; you ke apt me from delive ring the 
Effort of My Life.” And he looked accus- 
ingly at his colleagues. 

‘Look here, Stanford; 
between you and me, was it really a speech 
or just a—er ey typewritten pages?” 

“On the level, my boy, strictly be- 
tween you and me ——” He paused. 

“Yo. Te 

‘The honest truth—though I say it who 
is that it was and still is a won- 
derful speech! A little long, I admit; but 
intere sting ——”’ 

“Let me read a page or two, Stanford, 
won't you? I’ve always said you could 
do oy 

“No! No! You'd plagiarize it and use it 
as your own. Yes, you would! You couldn't 
help it, Jim. No: I shan’t show it to any- 
body. I hope to deliver it some day when 
people like you think I’m bluffing. Why, 
that speech talks itself! Less fatigue to 
read a thousand pages of mine than two 
paragraphs of yours. Nothing doing in the 
show line, my boy!” 


Deana 





you 
observed a senator 


La 
retorted 


on the level, just 


A paralytic stroke compelled Senator Ray 
to retire from public life a few months later, 
poorer after twenty-four years of service 
than when he entered it, as all the party 
organs of his state were careful to point out 

Fortunately his son Robert had made 
some lucky investments in various parts of 
the country and was able to keep the wolf 
from the Ray door. But the undelivered 
speech remained one of the most effective 
in the history of the Senate. 
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Temperature-Retaining 
Vessels That Add to 
the Joys of Living 


For the small expenditure in- 
volved there is probably nothing 
that will contribute more to 
pleasure and comfort than the 
possession of one or more of these 


HOTAKOLD Vacuum Vessels. 


The DeliciousCup On the day’s 


of Hot Coffee ting, what is more 
grateful than the 


steaming cup of coffee? A HOTAKOLD 
Bottle filled in the morning keeps the 
coffee or tea hot for 24 hours and retains all 
of the aroma. Keeps ice water, lemonade 
or milk cold from 48 to 72 hours. 


The Ever-Ready A HOTAKOLD 
Cool Drink for tafe in the home has 


dozens of uses. Always 
Little Thirsts a cool drink ready 


saves the ice supply aan many steps; keeps 
cold water convenient in the bedroom at night. 
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made the first one ever used in hotel service, 
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THE KEY OF THE FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


band of azure light broken, far off, by the 
dark Dog’s Head and the low, wavy shadow 
of Cap Ferrat. 

“How,” said the girl by and by, “was 
your fortune to come?” 
“My fortune?”” Jackdabos wondered at 
1er. 

“That the woman in Arles told you.” 

He remembered then his mention of it, 
recalled once more a dark lady who lay in 


| 2 wheeled chair beside a bowl of steering 


| knees, 
| follow beauty with eyes open. 


goldfish and foretold her fancies. 

“Why,” he answered, leaning on his 
“it was nothing. She said I must 
Beauty 


| would come to me from something old. 
| Yes, from old stones.” 


| remained silent. 


Ruth looked toward him, then down at 
the sea. 

“Did it?” she asked, and touched the 
golden plate. 

Jackdabos gave a start and sat upright. 

“You, too,” said he, “are a sorceress. 
We dug it up near a Roman ruin.” He 
The pines, or the ocean, 
filled a long interval with sighing. He spoke 
at last hoarsely: “But the ramparts of 
Aigues-Mortes are old likewise, and built 
of stone. I saw you there.” 

Ruth managed to withdraw her eyes 
from that blue gulf beyond the garden rim. 
She found the Jackdaw’s face grown pale 
under its sunburn, his lips quivering. 

The Trojan plate lay between them, and 
flashed like a dividing sword. 

“I saw you there,” he repeated. 

Fear, panic fear of what the next mo- 


ment might bring to pass, a sense of being 


hemmed about by mightier spells than any 


| this young conjurer could weave, took hold 


| from the open windows. 


of her in silence and trembling. Yet these 
terrors came by no fault of his, nor was the 
light in his black eyes any false earthly fire. 
She waited. Whatever he said now would 
be inevitable, not his own words merely, 
but the utterance of that meaning which 
hovered closer and closer round them, as 
vast and as clear as the sunshine. 

It was broken, dispersed for the moment. 

A sound of music floated down through 
the garden over the scarlet aloe points. In 
the villa someone, with vigorous hand, 
struck a few rollicking chords that rang 
Then a voice, a 
lusty barytone, broke into song. It was 
the old song of the Ettrick Shepherd: 


“My love, she’s but a lassie yet, 
A lightsome, lovely lassie yet; 
It scarce would do 
To sit and woo 
Down by the stream sae glassy yet.” 


Jackdabos recoiled in amazement, then 
sprang upward, one knee on the bench. 

“That?” he stammered. ‘“‘ That voice is 
Barjavel. What is Barjavel doing here?” 

Ruth listened. They watched each other, 
these two children whom the Princess had 
left alone, while the song drifted over them 
toward the sea. 


“ But there's a braw time comin’ yet, 
When we may gang a- roamin’ yet; 
And hint wi’ glee . . 


Jackdabos rose from the bench and stood 


| on foot. 


| he said. 


“True,” he said harshly. “ Whoever it 
is, that’s not by chance. And it’s true.” 

Her head was crowned with a brightness 
greater than Benvenuto’s metal. Jackdabos 
looked down on it as though for a lifetime. 

“‘A man should have a name, at least,” 
“*Mine’s nothing but a poor joke.” 

Ruth was up in a flash of.indignation. 

“It’s you!” she cried, facing him, at once 
angry and overjoyed. “A name? It’s what 
you do! Theére’s nobody like you ——” 

He bowed gravely. 

“Let me be the woman,” she hurried on, 
“to tell your fortune.” She pointed down 
at the shining picture of Troy. “It is 
pretty—yes, too pretty, finikin, womanish. 
Your work must be a man’s in every line. 
You said I couldn’t understand men, but I 
can tell. That?” She cast another motion 
of contempt on the golden wonder. ‘ You 
shall make me something finer than that, a 
hundred times! 

The Jackdaw stared like a man waking. 

“Finer? For you?” he whispered. “By 
the Lord! I'll try.’ 

As if blinded by this idea, he bent down 
and groped for his hat among the cushions; 
then he stood handling the brim, twisting 
the plaited straw back and forth mechan- 
ically. “I'll try,” he repeated. 


“The woman at Arles,’ * continued Ruth— 

“what did she say? 

He told her briefly. 

“ Are your eyes open?” said the girl. 

“Yes.” He laughed proudly. “They 
are.” 

“Then follow it with your eyes open,” 
she commanded. “That is what we expect 
of you.” 

Jackdabos turned abruptly, walked 
away down one of the flowering alleys, 
halted in some hidden part of the garden, 
and presently came marching back like a 
soldier. 


““Make my good-by to the Princess, 


please,” he begged lightly. “I cannot 
bear —"’ He waited until he could smile. 


a Don't expect too much. It will be a long 


“Perhaps, ” Ruth assented. “A long 
day.’ 

Avoiding glances, they stood side by side 
and looked beyond the tops of rosemary 
and laurel fringing the cliffs, to where the 
blue gulf moved and shimmered toward 
the 2m from the tranquil west. 

“Light of Earth,” said the Jackdaw at 
last. 

No one could have told whom the words 
were spoken to. 

He turned. 

Ruth lifted the Trojan plate and thrust 
it into the green baize bag. 

“Here, then.’ 

“Keep it,”’ replied Jackdabos. 

“No,” she said scornfully. “‘Am I not 
to have something better?” 

At that they laughed and their eyes met. 
Neither spoke again. Then the Jackdaw, 
swinging his bag over his shoulder, whee led 
about face and rushed off up the garden 
hillside. He dared not look behind, but ran 
across lawns and skipped the flower beds, 
making directly for the kitchen end of the 
villa and the servants’ gate, where he might 
slip out unobserved. 

From the open windows above the slant 
pine branches came, as before, the tinkle of 
a piano, merrily played, and a barytone 
voice that rolled out the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
song: 


“‘ But there’s a braw time comin’ yet, 
When we may gang a-roamin’ yet . . . 


Ruth heard it, on her sunny ocean crag 
under the aloes. 

“T wonder,” she thought, clasping her 
hands—weak hands that had no skill in 
them. “I wonder. Oh, the poor boy! My 
poor, brave wonder of a boy going alone!” 

Jackdabos also heard the promise of the 
song, while he carefully shut the gate and 
paused, hesitating, under evergreen shad- 
ows in the avenue. He did not see much of 
that environment. His eyes, indeed, were 
open, but to another world. 

““Maybe,” he said. ‘“‘ Maybe.” 

Something wet had touched his hard, 
brown cheek. 

“Damn, it’s not raining!” he grumbled. 
“And now we know her, by the great horns 
of Moses, but we can sing like any of them.” 

Down the road he went, lifting his voice 
as best he could contrive. It was poor sing- 
ing and a hackneyed old air: 


“‘ Faites, reine immortelle, 

Lui dit-il en partant, 

Que j'aime la plus belle 
Et sois le plus vaillant.” 


Ruth did not hear that challenge to the 
world. She sat pondering over the feeble- 
ness of womankind. 

i 


xvi 


HE world, being old and deaf to chal- 

lenges, went on its way. Cold weather 
fell during the night, so that when Jack- 
dabos looked from the wheelwright’s upper 
window next morning he saw, beyond 
young sycamore leaves, all the mountains 
white with snow, like enormous tents 
pitched aloft in a sharp, blue, wintry 
heaven. He needed courage to go down 
and bathe among the rocks of Gorbiostream. 
After bathing he was glad to stand by the 
forge fire and pump a groaning bellows, 
while his landlord hammered out a pair 
of trace-chain hooks. ‘Many a blow,” 
grunted the wheelwright, who was a 
sturdy, bent old man with a face like that 
of some humorous gray bear—‘‘ many blows 
to make a man’s fortune.” 

Sparks—long, white-hot, fuzzy stars 
spattered from anvil to doorway; the 
double chiming of iron rang in the darkness. 
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“I was thinking that very same thing,” 
said the Jackdaw mournfully at his pump 
handle. 

“You? You're too young,” rejoined the 
leather-clad veteran, laughing and smiting. 
““But remember, son, the blows are better 
than the fortune. Always.” 

Fortified with this doctrine and warmed 
by the work, Jackdabos set forth early to 
begin his own campaign. It was a brilliant 
morning, the sunshine that of spring but 
the air keen as autumn; for the mistral, 
blowing high overhead, made its passage 
known by a tingling in the nostrils and a 
dry clearness of vision. Above glittering 
palms, bright gardens and mild orangeries, 
the mountains impended solemnly with 
pinnacles of snow and torn, bare precipices, 
cinder-black against a chill sky, desolately 
blue. Jackdabos walked briskly on a high 
road behind the town, making for the rocky 
defiles of Pont Saint Louis and the Italian 
border 

“Only Barjavel remains,” he thought. 
“T must tell Barjavel my woes.’ 

But when he had crossed the frontier and 
arrived at that wall among mountain 
heather over which peeped the rose-colored 
front and the lemon-tree tops of Goiffon’s 
house, he knew his journey was in vain. 
Shuttered windows, a smokeless chimney, 
and profound silence declared the place 
empty. Jackdabos pulled a bell handle in 
the wall beside the gate. After long wait- 
ing he pulled again and yet again. At last 
came a sound of footsteps inside the garden, 
a wicket suddenly opened in the gate, and 
through the round hole peered a little, 
shrewd, red face like the face of a very old 
English Punch. 

This, thought Jackdabos, must be René 
the faithful. 

“Monsieur Barjave 

The eyes of Punch twinkled. 

“No,” said René. “You have come to 
the wrong house, my friend.” 

He was about to slide the wicket shut. 
Jackdabos hooked one finger over the edge 
of the hole. 

“Your master, then? 
“Not at home.” 
“Oh!” cried the Jackdaw in despair, and 

drew bow at aventure. “I’m a friend of his. 
Tell me: Is he not visiting his sister?” 

The little, sharp, watery eyes blinked 
once, and no more—but enough to show 
that the question had hit fairly. 

“T cannot say, sir.” 

Jackdabos withdrew his finger, let the 
wicket close, for a moment stared at the 
blank timber of the gate, then turned and 
went back despondently by the path he had 
come. 

“No use,” he told himself, wandering 
with chin on bosom. “I’m alone. Bar- 
javel’s gone. I did know his voice in the 
garden yesterday. Gone? There never was 
any Barjavel. He’s the Princess’ brother; 
one of the great, merely joking with us for 
a pastime.” 

He shrugged his shoulders miserably as 
he walked. 

“Barjavel gone. 
were like three 
plish fine things. 
ent of the lot!” 

He marched on heavily, across the high 
bridge into France, down the rocky hills to 
the sea, and then among the wearisome 
“trippers” promenading the Midi shore. 
Suddenly he left this crowded embank- 
ment and plunged into the streets of Men- 
tone; for he did not care to pass the donkey 
stand, or meet Sara, or see a little white 
ass. Indifferent to all the rest he wandered 
across town, through the Dragonnié re, up 
over a wooded shoulder of C ap Martin, and 
so roundabout with lonely thoughts. 

The wheelwright’s maxim, after all, 
seemed to point the one way out of his di>- 
tress. Many blows, nothing but hard blows 
well struck, would bring a man through to 
fortune; though here was this Cellini plat- 
ter, of course, which if cunningly sold would 
fetch at once more than a lifetime of poor 
man’s earning. Even the gold, melted 
down 

Jac kdabos halted, overborne by disgust. 

“Temptation?” he said to himself. 

“Temptation? Bah, if I sold it, then, 
would that be fortune? No, my Jacko, the 
trouble is inside us. Riches do not improve 
the inside.” 

Riches would not serve. He frowned, and 
scratched the top of his ear. 

“T left that green bag,”” he remembered 
in dismay,-“‘on the table upstairs. Beelze- 
bub and Hobbididence know who may have 
stolen it by now! One cannot go properly 

to work with that damned treasure always 


1?” 


9” 


Puig in jail. And we 
brothers going g to accom- 
Bah! I make you a pres- 
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lying undigested on the mind. I shall come, 
like Puig. to a leak box! 

He raised his head and looked about, to 
see where the consideration of this quan- 
dary had led him. 

“Must be somewhere near Cabbé Roque- 
brune.” 

As a matter of fact, he had strayed into a 
little depression among the hills, an oval 
amphitheater of lawn surrounded by olive 
groves. The clear sunshine of a mistral day 
poured through the trees, flooded the level 
green turf, and brightened a host of gay 
banners, the tricolor, which waved from 
mast to mast in a woodland circuit. Jack- 
dabos knew the place, even before spying 
the many whitewashed bars and hurdles 
encumbering the lawn. It was the place of 
the Concours Hippique. A few stable boys 
were leading bianketed horses back and 
forth under the edge of the trees; and out 
in the central sunlight a young army officer 
rode a glossy bay mare that winced over 
the green like a vain dancer. 

“Straighten the jump there, will you?” 
called the officer. 

Jackdabos found that he stood near a 
hurdle which leaned askew. He ran obe- 
diently to lift one end and set it right. With 
a drumming sound the dainty hoofs charged 
toward him, and up over the barrier in a 
greyhound ‘eap flew mare and rider. 

““Magnificent!”’ cried the Jackdaw, for- 
getting his private griefs in the love of 
horseflesh. “I give you the prize, mon- 
sieur!”’ 

The bay mare returned frivoling at a walk 
Her rider, an alert soldier, whose fine, serious 
countenance was tinged with a clear pallor, 
nodded his thanks in passing. 

“Ah, the pretty filly !”’ charted Jackdabos 
with vicarious pride. “‘ You have there, sir, 
a very flippant jumper.” 

The officer smiled at the young man’s 
eager, upturned face. It was a face that 
knew horses. 

“Not bad?” he said. 
for me, please.” 

He unfastened his black cape and whirled 
it down into the Jackdaw’s arms. Then 
with a hint of the bridle hand he sent the 
bay mare galloping down the course, sky- 
larking over the bars. When he returned 
he pulled up for a moment to let Jackdabos 
and the mare nozzle each other, which they 
did with great interest and satisfaction. 
The boy spoke a few words to her in some 
crooning dialect. She whinnied, and laid 
her short little racer’s head on the brown 
velveteen shoulder. 

““You have bewitched the lady,”’ laughed 
her rider. “She is no sycophant.” 

He caught the youngster watching him 
secretly with an odd, shy glance. 

“But I’ve seen you before,” said he. 


“Here, hold this 


“Yes, my captain, ” replied Jackdabos. 
“In the army. 
“Eh?” cried the horseman. “When? 


Where was it?” 

He named an obscure and far-off battle- 
field. 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the Jackdaw, 
named two others, grinning proudly. 

The captain smiied, but with a trace of 
sadness in his dark eyes, as though this 
young wanderer’s face recalled memories 
many things lost and forgotten. 

“T know you now,” said he. “A very 
annoying young de vil who never stayed in 
the background.” 

The Jackdaw modestly touched his cap, 
for this as it happened was praise. 

“Eh, well? How goes it, my boy?” 

The boy replied that his affairs went in 
excellent order. But as he made this reply 
there came an inspiration. 

“May I talk with you, 
“for ten minutes?”’ 

“Fire away,” said his captain. 

“Pardon, sir. Later. First I must go 
and come. There’s a very important thing 
I should like to show you. Highly impor- 
tant.” 

“Concerning what?” 

“Concerning France.” 

The captain consulted his watch 

“T shall be exercising horses here,” he 
declared, “till lunchtime.” 

The Jackdaw thanked him warmly, re- 
turned the black cape neatly folded, an 
set off across country like a paper chaser, 
vaulting one of the hurdles for pure light- 
heartedness. All the way to the wheel- 
wright’s and upstairs he ran; then all the 
way back uphill, with a heavy green bag 
thumping his ribs. In the pleasant glade 
of the Concours Hippique he found 
thoug! 
her practice done for the 
(Continued on Page 46 


and 


sir,” he begged, 





his 


captain still riding the bay mare, 
now at an amble, 


day. 
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Great Sales Crown 


Years of Goodness 
(3S Y)DYEAR CORD Tires have sprung in- 


to sudden and almost universal appreciation. 
The steady and substantial growth of years has 
been accelerated to an extraordinary extent by a 
widespread waking-up to Goodyear advantages. 

It has evidently dawned upon motorists in 
general that owners of the finest cars have been 
prompted to pay the higher price of Goodyear 
Cords by something more than admiration for 
their added size, and definite air of smartness. 

In other words, they have not bought Good- 
year Cord Tires because of any social distinc- 
tion that might attach to them, but because 
Goodyear Cords pay a high return on the in- 
vestment, in extra comfort and extra value. 

The fact that they are specified as regular 
equipment on the Franklin, the Packard Twin 
Six, the Locomobile, the Peerless, the White, 
and the Haynes Twelve has probably inspired 
investigation. 

And investigation has invariably revealed ad- 
vantages and luxuries so pronounced that they 
are unmistakable. 

Just what these advantages are we have tried 
to make clear on the opposite page. 
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obstructions. They are protected from stone 
bruise and blowout. Their life is prolonged. 

We build the 37”x 5’ Goodyear No-Hook 
Cord Tires 35% larger in air volume than the 
37'x§" Q. D. Clincher Tire built according to 
accepted standards. Other comparisons are 
equally interesting. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 

They met in the center of the oval. 

“‘ Are your lungs made of leather?” asked 
the horseman, smiling. 

“It is nothing,” replied Jackdabos, 
flushed but breathing easily. ‘I was afraid 
of missing you, sir.” 

As a dler opens his pack he untied 
the bag strings, fumbled within, and quickly 
extracted the broad golden plate, dazzling 
in the sun. 

“There,” said he, handing it up. 

The captain balanced the glorious ob- 
ject on his saddle bow, and stared like one 
amazed by legerdemain. 

**What'’s all this?” 

Leaning against the mare’s shoulder, 
Jackdabos told him. 

He sat listening, immobile, an equestrian 
statue; only his fine dark eyes moved, but 
7 penetrated the young man through 
and through. 

. “It sounds very droll; but I’m not lying, 
sir.” 
“T know you’re not, my child. Continue 
to avoid that mistake.” 

Jackdabos continued with spirit and 
humor. 

“Tt is genuine,” he concluded. “A great 
English scholar told me so. Itis no counter- 
feit. Benvenuto Cellini made it; indeed, 
who else could dream and execute such a 
piece? 

**Perfect, barring the salamander on Troy 
gate, which is bad. But perfect!” 

The captain, his first moment of surprise 
past, nodded gravely, like a man who had 
seen many matters far less credible. 

“Odd,” he murmured. “A very odd 
story.” 

“Sir, you can’t imagine,” said Jackdabos 
fervently, “how I have lain awake nights, 
pupaling. To think of such a prodigy ever 
yeing lost—or ever found again. Enigma! 
The things we lose, the things we keep 
enigma of the past! It crushes me, sir.” 

is captain did not laugh or mock, but 
eyed him curiously, and then said: 

“I know. Charlemagne was a great em- 
peror. Somewhere in Paris—the Biblio- 
théque, I fancy—there’s one poor, little, old, 
time-eaten ivory chessman which belonged 
to Charlemagne.” 

He waited, but not long, for this bright- 
eyed youngster caught the point almost 
at once. 

“You think like me, sir!” exclaimed the 
Jackdaw, as if marvelously honored. “ Yes. 
If Charlemagne came back, and saw his one 
chessman standing there, he would cry: 
‘What the devil! They kept that little old 
thing, when I owned such a lot of stuff— 
me, Charlemagne?’”’ 

The two men smiled, agreeing well. Jack- 
dabos patted the mare’s neck, and became 
lost in a day dream, his gaze fixed on the 
tricolor banners fluttering brightly round 
the olive-girdled circus. 

“You had some question to ask?” 

“Oh, pardon me, sir.” The dreamer 
woke. “I forgot. Your time is not like 
mine, worthless. May I see our plate once 
more?” 

The captain reached it down. Jackdabos 
took it in both hands, heid it out at arm’s 
length, and, with a gleam of primrose light 
quivering over his tanned cheeks, fell to 
such a study of the golden work as though 
he were storing away the sight of Helen, 
her brothers, and beleaguered Troy in his 
mind forever. 

“It was made for a French king.” He 
thought aloud. “‘The kings are gone, but 
there is always France.” 

He returned the plate to his captain. 

“You know the great and the powerful, 
sir. Please make them keep this where we 


| others, we short-legged fellows, can see it 


now and then on a Sunday.” 
He stepped backward smartly, two paces 


| from the mare’s shoulder, touched his cap, 


turned, and walked off with a little con- 
tented swagger across the green turf. He 
had reached the boundary of the oval before 
the astonished captain came riding along- 
side. 

“Here, you young madman,” fumed the 
officer, laughing. ‘‘ Here!” 

Respectful but stubborn, the Jackdaw 
turned his head without halting. 

“No use, my captain,” he retorted. 
“The pretty filly can do anything, God bless 
her, but she hasn't learned to climb these 
rocks where I’m going. Oh, and here’s the 
bag for it.” 

Like a brown velveteen goat, he scram- 
bled up the nearest rounding ledge and 
stood inaccessible on the crest, akimbo and 
i ready to vanish into the olive 
branches. 
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“Forgive me, sir,” he called. “‘I had no 
other method. My friends are all gone. I 
needed a man of honor. It belongs with 
the toy of Charlemagne.” 


xvir 


rE a year later, was enjoying the 
clearest of spring days. In mild April 
sunlight the city of the Popes lifted her pale 
buff towers and crenelated walls along the 
river, as though rising to see how the pol- 
larded fruit trees blossomed on the island. 

Against the lofty balustrade of the popes’ 
oye a large, black-bearded man leaned 

is elbows, and watched, far below, the 
tawny Rhone swirling past in freshet. He 
wore plain black clothes and a generous 
black felt hat. 

“TI wonder,” said this man, “what the 
young monkey thinks he’s doing?”’ 

He meditated, his big gray eyes fixed on 
Rhone stream and the a mist of orchard 
blossoms beyond. One year ago he had 
lost a friend. This morning he hoped to 
discover the friend again, if it were possible 
after so much time and intervening differ- 
ence. 

“Young monkey!” said Blackbeard. 
“‘Whatever he is doing, he’s proud as 
Lucifer and twice as independent.” 

A brooding light in the gray eyes de- 
clared that the lost friend, for all his pride 
and silence, was not a displeasing object of 
thought. Blackbeard hummed en air, and 
beat accompanying tattoo on the balus- 
trade. Avignon had waked and breakfasted, 
but remained very still. The skiff of the 
ferryman, gliding slantwise across the yel- 
low river, creaked and rattled its pulley 
along the sagging wire cable with a com- 
plaint as of a melancholy bird. When it 
had landed beneath Blackbeard’s rocky 
eminence, and set ashore its freight of slow- 
moving peasant women, there was no 
sound but Rhone’s voice. Fierce eddies 
boiled and gurgled under the arches of the 
broken bridge, and surged about the last 
ee in midstream, reflecting bits of glassy 

rightness, whirling like that round of the 
vanished dancers whose memory is but an 
old song. The watcher on the garden rock 
ceased humming and listened for a while. 

“T’ll go now,”’ he thought, rousing, “‘and 
catch him at work. If he is working?” 

So down from the garden cypresses, 
under the palace battlements, under the 
Pope’s Mule tower, downstairs, past valiant 
Crillon’s statue, and into the lower streets 
of Avignon, walked a lazy giant with an air 
of preoccupied benevolence. He smiled to 
himself as he went. 

“Will it be like old times?” he wondered. 

Through narrow ways and a crowded 
market place he came at last into the Street 
of the Dyers. Where once the scarlet cloth 
of army trousers used to flaunt was now 
a sad-colored lane of workshops overhung 
with budding trees. On his right, in a ma- 
sonry channel, the olive-gray water of the 
Sorgue came suddenly and mysteriously 
flowing from under houses, to turn the cum- 
brous, clanking, undershot water wheels, 
their paddles coated with green slime. Like 
laboring monsters, wheel after wheel re- 
volved patiently, dripping. Across the 
street their motion was continued, multi- 
plied, accelerated in the row of workshops 
where through dark doorways came the 
hum and the fugitive glimmer of belts and 
pulleys rapidly spinning. 

“He must be hereabout,” thought 

3lackbeard, peering through each door as 
he passed. Men quarreled somewhere with 
loud and terrible language. 

Not far beyond the mournful chapel of 
the Gray Penitents he spied a yet gloomier 
portal, from which smoke languidly drifted. 

“There!” said the wanderer, quickening 
his steps. “There, of course; that’s the 
boy’s sign!” 

Above the smoking lintel projected a 
small penthouse box, like a wooden lantern, 
in which hung a bridle of scarlet leather. 

“Poor child, I hope it brought him luck!” 

To judge by the senses it had not done 
so. Here the quarrel raged. The shop, 
blacker than an oven, was filled with stale, 
acrid foundry smoke and reéchoed yells of 
rage. As Blackbeard gained the threshold 
he was thrown violently backward by two 
interlocked and reeling figures, who were 
belched out as from an inferno. In a zig- 
zag stumble they crossed the road, struck 
headfirst the wall of the brook, fell in a 
hissing, cat-fighting mass, then disentan- 
gled, bounded up, and sprang at each other 
with fists and feet. 

They were short men, evenly matched; 
but the good-natured giant, lumbering into 
the fray, tore them apart. 
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“No, no!” cried one. “Let be! This 
must come to an end.” 

“Stand clear!” howled the other. “Let 
me kill him!” 

“Doit! Do it!” ‘ 

“He stole my great treasure—gave it 
away—for nothing. Promised to make my 
fortune, and he can’t make a sow’s ear- 
ring!” 

The two ruffians bobbed round their 
peacemaker, trying frantically to close again. 
Pale, sweaty, grimed like stokers, with 
blouses tattered and burnt, they seemed a 
pair of last night’s phantoms enacting by 
sunshine the fag-end of a dream. 

Along the Street of the Dyers neighbor- 
ing workmen leaned in their doorways to 
watch and disapprove, or popped out, 
shrugged their shoulders, and popped in 


again. 

“Let me kill him!” 

“Out o’ my way!” 

The giant recognized both rags muffins 
despite their blackened faces. 

“Why, Jacko!” he cried. “Philibert! 
Stop this at once. Calm yourselves.” 

The blacker and worse burnt of the two 
flashed on him a beseeching look. 

“One moment, Barjavel,” came the re- 
ply in the Jackdaw’s voice. “No time for 
you now. This has been coming. He 
blames me for the failure of my statue. A 
year’s work. This is the fight. Stand clear. 
We must finish on the spot.” 

So saying, he dodged under the giant’s 
arm and flew at his enemy like a game- 
cock. This time Barjavel contented him- 
self with seeing fair play. It was a combat 
great and grim, fought in silence. They 
hammered each other with savage good 
will, clenched, toppled exhausted, rolled 
on the cobblestones, got up and hammered 
afresh. When they fell for the last time it 
was the wild, smeared likeness of Jackdabos 
who wriggled on top and sat there. 

“Had enough?” he panted. “Or shall I 
drop you into the Sorgue?” 

“Lemme up,” croaked a dismal bass. 

The dirty victor leaped on foot. 

“Sorry, old man,” he muttered, “‘ but we 
had to maul it out.” 

The vanquished rose tottering and wiped 
a@ pug nose that bled. 

“I quit work,” said Puig. ‘‘ Hope I never 
see your face again.” 

And he went limping back into the cavern 
of smoke. 

Jackdabos, or the torn and cindery devil 
in his likeness, drew himself erect and wea- 
rily filled his chest with air. 

“You are welcome,” he said, smiling. 
“Welcome, monsieur le prince ——”’ 

“Bah!” protested the giant, and wrung 
his hand. “Call me the old name!” 

The youngster sighed with content. 

“My dear Barjavel, it’s very good to see 
your face again. What can we do for you?” 

Barjavel's big gray eyes twinkled with sat- 
isfaction. Here he had found the same old 
Jackdaw, nobody’s darling, no man’s pro- 
tégé, poor, simple, yet ready to talk like a 
ruler of grand affairs. 

“I came to renew our friendship a little,” 
replied Barjavel, “if you care to try. 
wanted to ask you both to come picnic with 
me on the island.” 

Jackdabos gave a snort of contempt. 

“If we care? What do you take us for, 
Barjy? Half a mo’.” 

He plunged into theshop and disappeared 
among greenish clouds of evil-smelling 
smoke. Barjavel, peering in, could see only 
an obscure wilderness of tools, boxes, heaps 
of sand, disorderly work benches, domi- 
nated by the dome of a brick furnace and a 
huge, misshapen mass, like a badly built 
ant hill propped with scaffolding. The place 
was a fit grotto for Melancholia surrounded 
by her rubbish, 

Jackdabos ran out buttoning his jacket 
the same old brown velveteen, threadbare 
now, though neatly patched and brushed. 
Except that one eyelid was turning green 
and puffy he bore no marks of conflict; and 
certainly no grudge, for his face was jubilant. 

“Ready for picnics,” he declared. “‘We 
haven’t eaten or slept, no, not these forty- 
eight hours. Wow, Barjy, but we have 
worked!” 

Blackbeard pointed at the uncouth ant 
hill amid the reek. 

“What on earth is that?” 

The Jackdaw flung his hands apart in a 
gesture of defeat. 

“That? My statue,” said he lightly. 
“My bronze statue in its mold. A year's 
work for nothing. We cast it as well as we 
could. Puigo says the alloy didn’t fuse 
properly. All we could get for a furnace 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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You have no conception of the intensity and scope of the i I e 515.0. F raph. Bhip- | 
. . “ ‘ 7 tely 
demand from people in al! walks of life for this remarkable the family. Do not delay ’ but write at once [ se the coupon . atist f a D j 15. : 
phonograph. The sales possibilities are beyond your imagi- and you will never recret it i ! 
nation. This market is not only ready and waiting, but is nme ; 
clamoring. We are making dealer connections rapidly. Our MANUFACTURED BY 1 Tow ' 
$ proposition is liberal. You take absolutely no risk. You are TI { E CA R¢ I LA cx yM PA N y . , : 
protected by our money back guarantee. ’ , * seen : . i ! 
Main Office: Leader-News Building, CLEVELAND, U. S. A. ' 
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The RIKER TRUCK | 





MADE BY 


THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


HERE is a Locomobile four-cylinder gasoline chassis 

in New York City which was built in 1901, has worn 

out four new bodies, is about ready for the fifth—and is 

still operating, after nearly fifteen years’ continuous service. 
The performance of this and hundreds of other chassis built 
by the Locomobile Company of America is a standing illustra- 
tion of the Locomobile policy —that the only way to build a 
truck good enough for the strains of modern transportation is 
to use material that the average man might think too good. 


The latest achievement of the Locomobile Company is the 
new Riker Truck—a truck developed from the lessons of 
the war. 

We own probably the fullest collection of data on truck 
materials, truck design and truck performance in America. 

The metals used in the Riker Truck cost from two to four 
times as much as those used in trucks built by the ordinary 
American practice. 

They are vastly stronger. 

They make the Riker Truck materially lighter than the 
usual trucks built for the same loads. 

The Riker Truck is the best built truck in America—and it 
costs no more than the average truck of equal rated capacity. 


The Riker Truck is easy on tires—showing a remarkably 
low replacement cost. 

It has the worm drive—the most advanced type of motor 
truck drive today. 

It is Jow—easy to load and unload. 

The weight is near the ground, reducing sway and vibration. 

The driver’s seat is located on the right hand side—nearest 
the curb, where it logically belongs on a truck. 

The levers are on the right hand, bringing the operation of 
the truck to the right arm. 

It has springs in the steering connections, and irreversible 
gear—no road shocks can reach the driver. 

The hand wheel is twenty-two inches in diameter— giving 
a big leverage and easy steering. 

The Riker Truck is easy to start--easy to run—is quiet— 
has four speeds with governor control and takes ordinary 
hills on the fourth speed. 


ULL Ulm 


The design of the Riker Truck, its material and the way 
it performs on the road, so impressed the European military 
engineers that they took all the Riker Trucks to be had and 
put them into war service. 

For more than a year, the only Riker Trucks in America 
were the few secured by big business. 

With all our increased facilities today there are hardly 
enough Riker Trucks now built and building to meet the de- 
mands of business houses, both large and small. 


The way business is growing, every manufacturer and 
merchant is facing the time when he will need better service 
from his trucks. 

Whether it is the Riker Truck he wants or some other, de- 
pends on what he expects from his truck equipment—and 
what he feels his truck upkeep, repair bills, tire replacement 
and depreciation ought tocost him per ton-mile of hauling. 

The forward-looking Merchant, Manufacturer, Superintend- 
ent or Traffic Manager is invited to have the Riker Truck 
demonstrated by any of our Branch Houses, as follows: 


New York City 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oakland, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. . 


Sixty-first Street, next to Broadway 
700 Commonwealth Avenue 
2000 Michigan Avenue 

230 Fulton Street 

2314 Market Street 

Pico and Figueroa Streets 

808 East Pike Street 

911 Race Street 

Twelfth and Harrison Streets 
107 West Mt. Royal Avenue 
1124 Connecticut Avenue 

Euclid Avenue and Baum Street 
1833 McGee Street 

3033 Locust Street 

1416 Harmon Place 

Seaside Park 


We have received so many inquiries from truck users 
generally about the Riker Worm Drive that we have 
published the desired information in a book—‘‘What 
Our Worm Drive Trucks are Doing."’ We shall be glad 
to send you a copy on request to our Main Office. 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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(Centinued from Page 46 
was a worn-out, secondhand bell-founder’s 
dome. Mafeesh-fineesh! We have failed 
and are bankrupt—no more metal, no 
more money. Come on, let us eat and pic- 
nic. We shall not make you sad.” 

Barjavel took the failure as a matter of 
course. 

“You've grown thin,’ 
Puig?” 

“Old fool says he won't come,” 
reply. 

Barjavel turned and bellowed into the 
foundry. 

“Philibert! Attend! We're going by the 
bac to the Island, then up the towpath to 
a good, sunny bank. Follow us when ready. 
We ‘ have succulent foods and the best of 
wine. 

The grotto of Melancholy returned no 
answer. 

“‘Leave him to sulk it through,” advised 
the Jackdaw. “I feel this is a day of des- 
tiny. If the lady at Arles foretold us the 
truth Puig will be happy and content, 
working for a man who has beaten him 
with hand and tongue. Or not. Let be. 
He must follow, now or never.” 

Barjavel accepted this philosophy, 
in parting bellowed once more: 

“Shut up shop and find us. 
Barthelasse! 
le Beau!” 

A sibylline croak bade them go to the 
devil. 

They so far obeyed as to leave and wind 
their way, happily talking, through Avignon 
to the old walls and the river. There at 
the bac landing below the Pope’s Rock they 
embarked with a polite, sunburnt ferryman, 
who cast loose and let them drive aslant 
the flood. His pulley wheel chattered and 
strained its wire overhead; the clay- 
colored Rhone swept round them; while 
over the pink-tufted orchards on the island 
which they drew near, Saint Andrew’s fort 
and Philip’s tower rushed downstream by 
illusion, like castled mountains moving. 

When the boat nosed into a mudbank 
Barjavel and his friend climbed out on the 
island shore. By the ferry cabin stood a 
man in rusty black—a waiter from some 
tavern hidden among the poplar trees 
who bowed to Barjavel, and silently, as by 
appointment, handed them a basket cov- 
ered with a tidy cloth. Jackdabos carried 
it, as they set forth up-river by the old 
towpath, now an intermittent sandy lane 
among bushes, with clearings and tiny 
sloughs where the crumbling river bank had 
melted. 

They walked slowly, but their tongues 
galloped; andas of yore the talk flew round- 
about and crisscross, quartering large fields 
of human life. 

“Of course,” Barjavel was saying, 

“bachelors aren’t the most unhappy in this 
— I remember two sentences — 

Jackdabos laughed. 

“Ah, that’s like the old time!” he ex- 
claimed. “‘How good it is to see and hear 
you, my friend! What texts from what 
ancient father are you masticating now?” 

The giant viewed him slyly, askance. 

“Oneis of Juvenal,” he replied. ‘It says: 
‘Nothing is more intolerable than a rich 
woman.’ And for the other, how wrote the 
son of Sirach? ‘As the going up a sandy 

way is to the feet of the aged, so is a wife 
full of words to a quiet man.’’ 

Jackdabos chuckled. 

“You are always the same,” he declared 
with quiet affection. “But there are 
to which even your collected wisdom 
cannot apply.” 

They halted in a pleasant, circular grass- 
plot, open to the river, but screened else- 
where with young thicket and the dry, 
golden stalks of last year’s rushes. : April 
sunshine warmed the new grass, and, being 
reflected from the saffron flood, played 
with changeable, oozy lights among the 
green switches and furry tassels of the wil- 
lows. Jackdabos, laying his basket on the 
bank, sat there cross-legged. 

“By the way,” said his friend abruptly, 
rolling down beside him and stretching at 
full length, ““you remember Miss Moul- 
trie? Nice girl that. You'll be glad to hear 
she was well, and asked about you in a 
letter to my sister.” 

Jackdabos fixed his eyes on Avignon, 
whose towers dreamed above the hurrying 
water. 

“Yes. Iam glad.” His lips moved with 
difficulty; the sources of talk froze within 
him; on this, the day of his failure, no 
news could have pier« ed him more cruelly. 
“She—she is kind. I think perhaps—I’d 
better lay our tablecloth.” 


*he said. “ Where's 


was the 


but 


Ile de la 
Plenty of wine, old Philibert 


” 
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Dragging the basket toward him, he un- 
folded the white cloth on the grass, then 
busily set out in order the banquet which 
Barjavel had provided —a roast chicken, 
two bottles of wine, salad, golden-crusted 
bread and various dainties. He was aware 
that his host lay watching him sharply. 

You're not ruined yet, for you can buy 
more metal.”” The giant was reading his 
thoughts. 

‘Buy more metal and hav e another go. 
I’ . lend you plenty 

Jackdabos looked up, smiling. 

“You are a friend,” he 
glow of admiration. “You follow a man 
clear into the little rooms of his heart, don’t 


you? My dear Barjy, I'm grateful, but 
but.” He nodded, as if the word were 
final; then with strained, mathematical 


precision arranged three heavy glass tum- 
blers round the cloth. “I can’t explain. 
Every tub must stand on its own bottom 
Very slow work. But you know some 
things, like dying, and this this other—a 
chap has to do all alone!’ 

Barjavel nodded with tremendous en- 
ergy, and sat upright like one whose watch- 
ing had ceased forever. 

““Anyhow, you can smoke with an old 
man, can’t you?” he growled, and tossed 
over a box of sinfully bedizened cigarettes. 

“Humble yourself that far?” 

So, in their warm retreat among the 
willows, they lounged together, relishing 
equally the savor of delicate tobacco and 
the smell of a spring bonfire that drifted, 
strong earthy incense, from where some 
island farmer was burning brush. They 
mused, and let the flow of the river carry 
past their thoughts in a trance, till con- 
scious only of that yellow surface, here 
rippling into a line of shark-fin waves, there 
uncoiling strings of loud whirlpools, or sud- 
denly returning calm and smooth, as an 
eddy that bore tiny matted rafts and jack- 
straw patterns of broken reeds, mingled 
with the numberless old wine corks that 
bob in the Rhone. 

“I’m sorry for Puigo,”’ confessed the 
young man, out of this long contemplation. 
“I treated him shabbily about his gold 
platter. He took all that like a brick. And 
I did promise to make his fortune. Ahi! 
Our promises!” 

A distant, mellow chiming floated through 
sunlight to their island. + hind towered 
hill and long ramparts the Jacquemart of 


like 


” 


Avignon rang noon. Other sweet bells 
answered. When the music had passed 
overhead there was only the fleeting 


gurgle of the whirlpools, and the whisper 
of an April breeze passing through the sere 
lances of the rushes. 

A loud hail from down the island startled 
them. 

Through a gap in the willows they caught 
fragmentary glimpses of the towpath, a 


leafy tunnel checkered with pale-green, 
vernal brightness. Through this a man ap- 
peared, running like a messenger. He 


stopped, hailed once more, then seemed to 
spy the two holiday makers; for in a clear- 
ing against the southerly glitter of the 
flood his black silhouette hopped off the 
ground, cutting a strange antic. The crea- 
ture yelled some greeting, either of triumph 
or derision. Then he came jogging on se- 
dately. 

“It’s Puigo. Good.” 

The sturdy little smith walked over their 
grass plot with a determined air till he 
stood between them. All mud and smut, 
he had done nothing to remove the stains 
of combat except wash his face; one 
was nearly lost in a puffy swelling, and his 
nose gleamed large and red as a carrot. In 
both arms he dandled what might have 
been a small baby wrapped in brown pa- 


eye 


Tr. 

“It breaks every law of metals!" he de- 
clared angrily. “‘That old she-dog of a 
furnace, hey what, she did the trick after all! 
I smashed the mold to spite you, Jacko, 
and ooh, your bronze, your bronze 

The Jackdaw scrambled up and stood 
waiting, deadly pale. 

“ All gone,”’ he stammered. 
I suppose?” 


“All wasted, 


The smith pitched his brown paper 
nursling into Barjavel’s lap. 

*“*No-o-o!” he blubbered, and fell on the 
Jackdaw’s neck. “She’s cooling. She's 


perfect! Perfect! Jacko, we're both—o-o 
oh, hoo, hoo—we'’re both made men for 
life!” 

He hung there limp in his partner’s arms 
erying like a naughty child. 

“Look at the model, Barjy,” said Jack- 
dabos over his shoulder. “”T will give you 
some idea. You're the third person to see 
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‘GRAFLEX 


answered in a 


Camera 


—makes SURE of the focus 


and picture ! 












Those ‘now or never” 
pictures that you only have 

| one chance at: 
—get them with a Graflex. 


Pictures you can’t take with the 
usual camera, kiddies at play 
indoors, street scenes in a dull 
light, snapshots in the shade: 

—take them with a Graflex. 


Pictures other cameras lose 
thro’ the finder’s uncertainty 
or guessing at distance: 


—make SURE of them with 


a Graflex. 


The Graflex difference in principle makes 
SURE of the focus and shows you the picture 
FULL-SIZE until the shutter snaps. 


Send for the Graflex Book 
lifference is an 


finer pictures. 


Tells in full detail what the 1 how 


und why a Graflex results i 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. N.Y. 


Rochester, 
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$12.75 to $51.00 


according to design, equipment and your 
location, Pay la week, 
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How a Million Women 


Prepared Todays Meals 


When they entered the kitchen, 
they rolled back the doors of the 
Hoosier, drew out the sliding table 
top, and found all supplies an 
utensils ready-gathered at their 
fingers’-ends. 





The Hoosier agent in your town will 
deliver the cabinet for a small deposit. 
$1 weekly pays the rest soon. Your 
money all back if you are not delighted. 


Why have a million women kept 
the Hoosier after such a trial as this? 
Regardless of the space in your kitchen, 

— there's a Hoosier made to fit it at a price 
After the meal they tidied UP you can easily pay. ° 
and were out of the kitchen in 


just a few minutes. 


Hoosier’s unrivaled convenience won 
the Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific 


Compare this, please, with the «Position. 


time and work that cooking at 
your home requires. Resolve at 
least to try the Hoosier way. A 
trial right in your own kitchen 
costs you nothing. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO., 
Branch: 


Go see the new Roll Door model at 
the Hoosier store in your town. 
Write to us for the name of the 


FREE! Hoosier store in your town an 


we'll send a copy of our latest Hoosier book of 
kitchen helps. It’s free. Write today. 


165 Sidney Street, New Castle, Ind. 
1067 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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aimple, sure 
dandelion killer 1] 
aleo other weeds 
Pina dollar bill tothisad. . 
and we will send the Erado post paid ' 
Also spray pumps in 40atyles. Get Free Book 
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| our model. 


| First Aid to Pershing 


| most perplexing military secret. 
| cent visit by this particular carnival to a | 
| 


| garet; 





The Non-Tipping Coasters with the Auto-Steering Device 


Wagner Coasters are the kind that stand the racket. “ Battleship” conetruction— 
all steel electric welded wheels and bolsters no bolts, nuts, ties or wood spokes to 





looven and rattle. Extra strong axles Absolutely non-tipping weight comes on 
wheels not in center of boleter as with ordinary wagons. Removable box, block 
brake—auto-steering device controlled by handle Turns short, 





but won't tip. Let the boy choose and he'll always pick a Wagner. 
Dozen styles and sizes, with or without rubber tires. 
Write for our Free Wagon Book 


showing entire line illustrated in actual colors 
ireight paid, This book is free 






Dealers: Write 


for ‘our’ proposition on 
Coaster Wagons; alse 
complete 96- page catalog 
of barn door hangers and 
overhead . trolley 


Quotes prices— 
rite for it today 


| WAGNER MFG. CO., Dept. K, Cedar Falls, lowa 
SS === 
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The thing itself, of course, is 
made heroic.” 

He was too busy comforting Puig, they 
were both too shaken with work, hunger, | 
lack of sleep, to watch what Barj avel might 
do; but they heard the aes = of stiff 
paper being unfolded and became aware of 
a mighty silence. He must be looking at 
that model in black wax, which they already 
knew by heart. Then suddenly they were | 
crushed in a bear’s hug, swept off their feet, 
and tossed aloft like playthings. 

“Oh, my boys!” wailed the good giant. 
“This will live long after we are dead and 
gone! Oh, my boys!” 

Jackdabos was stuttering in the air as he 
went up and down. 

“Does it—does it b-b-beat Cellini?” 

“Cocked hat!” cried Barjavel. 

He set them down dizzily; ran to the 
tablecloth, opened a bottle, and filled two 
tumblers with pale-red wine. 

“Drink,” he commanded, giving one 
glass to Puig and keeping one, “to our 
master.’ 

They drank solemnly. The Jackdaw 
hung his head, trembling like a tired horse. 
But next moment they had him at arms’ 
length, whirling in a round upon the grass. 
Barjavel was singing for their dance; and | 
the words of his song were: 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“My love, she’s but a lassie yet, 
A lightsome, lovely lassie yet ; 
It scarce would do 
To sit and woo 
Down by the stream sae glassy yet.” 


It was not on St. Bénézet’s broken bridge, 
yet no livelier dance was ever footed in 
Avignon. 


* But there’s a braw time comin’ yet, 

When we may gang a- roamin’ yet, 
And hint wi’ glee 
O’ joystobe . 


The singer choked and failed, the round 
ceased in a tangle, the three friends stood as 
it were admiring their own folly. 

“‘Come,” ordered Barjavel at last qui- 
etly. “We should eat.” 

With a kingly ceremony, more than half 
serious, he led the shabby little brown-clad 
youth to the feast by the river’s brim. 

“Sit down before us, Jacko,” said he. 
‘Where the master sits is the head of the | 
table.” 


” 





(THE END) | 


STREET carnival now touring the 
South is seemingly the repository of a | 
On a re- | 


Tennessee city a part of the attending | 
throng heard a barker extol the clairvoyant 
powers of Madam —— 

This Goddess of Wisdom, while thor- | 


| oughly blindfolded, gave instant answers 


to any questions. The seeker after truth 
merely wrote on a slip of paper the ques- | 
tion nearest his heart, which, being read 
out by the barker in the hearing of all the | 
crowd, was as publicly answered. 

Whether Minnie still loved Tom and 
where the old hermit buried the gold were 
questions legitimate enough; but that some- 
body had taken advantage of a lady’s trust- 
ful disposition her answer revealed when | 
Madam —— was confronted with the query: 

“Where is Villa?” 

Her reply was: 

“Her real name is not Villa. It is Mar- 
and she is now in Atlanta, Georgia.” 


| 
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Bare Hands | 
Rover touch your 


Sterling Gum 


It takes 14 processes to make your 
Sterling Gum. Hands guide each 
process 





That means 
to touch! 


14 chances for hands 


So we cover every hand. 


ed 


The “hands” are supplied with 
clean, white gloves every morning 


And all wear white uniforms 


That means protection for the 


vatural Sapota Sap, sweetening and 
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The Sterling Gum Co., Inc., New York 
The Sterling Gum Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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‘Balanced’ Tires 


Give ‘Balanced’ Wear 


Every United States Tire is a ‘balanced’ tire. 


It lasts and lasts, no part giving out first, 
until finally, after a long life of service, the 


whole tire wears out as a whole. 


Tread and carcass, rubber and fabric—all 
elements give equal wear—no part is weaker 
or stronger than any other. 


Each part does its work fully—to the limit— 
helps every other part to last longer, and 
thus gives the whole tire longer life and the 
user longer service. 


United States ‘Balanced’ Tires last and last 
and last—that is why they have, besides won- 
derful efficiency, such low-mileage cost. 


There are five United States ‘Balanced’ Tires — 
a tire to meet every motoring need of price and 
use. Ask your dealer for your copy of the 
booklet —‘‘Judging: Tires’’— which tells how to 
buy the tire to suit your needs. 


Dy, SX, \ “aa ea : . 
‘Chain'Tread SS aes United States Tire Company 
O ee . ¥ eae , ea ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
he, OF the’ Tive “INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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collar of 1016 


NOFT COLLARS which stand 
\J trim in wear—that is the promise 
of men’s furnishers who are featuring 
the new E & W Soft Collars. With- 
out resorting to artificial stiffening, 
E &W Collars are given substance 
as well as coolness. The neckbands 
are re-enforced by several rows of 
stitching. All details of design and 


finish are smartly correct. 


At 2 for 25c, the E & W Soft Collar 
models (“Clubwood”’) show wide di- 
versity of line and fabric. Silk mixtures, 
piqués and reps in plain and fancy 
weaves. Other grades are priced at 25c 
(“Chantilly”) and soc (“St. Cloud’’)— 
with such fabrics as super-quality French 
Piqué and pure Japanese Habutai Silk. 


Choose the E & W Soft Collar style 
which most becomes you. The best 
Style is your style. 





EARL & WILSON 


‘a for 25 cent Collars 
‘The best Style is your style 
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BUCK AND THE BISCUIT SHOOTER 


(Continued from Page 17) 


contraption for?’—and gave the handle a 
yank. I found out, all right. It was one of 
them shower baths, an’ pretty near drowned 
me —— 

“Brown! 
tague. 

The girl jumped to her feet. 

“Here; lemme help you down over them 
rocks. So it’s Miss Brown, is it?” 

““Miss Brown will do for a film name!” 
laughed the girl. ‘‘ How do you like it?” 

“Nothin’ very fancy about it,” objected 
Buck. “De Vere or La Fontaine would go 
I ain’t agoin’ to call you Miss 
Brown—I tell you those!” 

“No,” twinkled the girl; “you may keep 
on calling me sister. Ready, Mr. 
Montague.” 


Miss Brown!” shouted Mon- 


Iv 


” ELL,” said Ben Leslie, the elongated 
property man, yawning over hissoup, 
“this is our last night here; and I ain’t sorry. 
Too far from the bright lights for me!” 
“Huh!” ejaculated Buck disgustedly. 
“The bright lights never got you anything.” 
“Still, I like to look at ’em,” responded 
Ben. “I don’t care if I never see any more 
scenery as long as I live. The evenings here 
are pretty tedious if a feller hasn’t got a nice 
little extry girl to fill up with lies about 
himself— what a great actor he is, and such. 
. . + How do you find the evenings, 
Buck?” 


“Aw, shut up!” growled Parvin. 

After dinner Buck went to his room and 
spread his entire wardrobe on the bed. It 
was a gaudy collection; and after deep 
thought he selected a plaid shirt of violent 
hue, some Mexican-silver jewelry, light rid- 
ing gloves with beaded cuffs, and a flaming 
scarlet neckerchief. He looked longingly at 


| his white angora chaps, but could not recon- 


cile them with an evening stroll along the 
rim, so confined himself to his best trousers, 
tucking them into his boot-tops. He also 
shaved himself against the grain; and when 
the operation was completed he examined 
his weather-beaten countenance at extreme 
length. 

“You ain’t no prize beauty, Parvin,” he 
remarked to his reflection in the mirror, 
“but you’re easier on the eyes after a clean 
shave!” 

When he was satisfied that art could do 
no more for him in the line of adornment, 
he went out and tramped up and down the 
board walk between the Bright Angel and 
the hotel; and there were times when he 
peered into the black gulf and hummed a 
few strains of that melancholy ditty, The 
Cowboy’s Lament: 


I’m but a pore cowboy; I knowI done wrong! 


A quick, light footstep sounded in the 
distance, and Buck, throwing away his ciga- 
rette, hastened to meet the girl. 

“‘L asked you to come for a little walk to- 
night,” said he, “because I’ve got news for 
you. Bully news!” 

“News—for me?” 

“The best ever! I kind of thought it was 
comin’, after Jim wrote in that little part 
for you an’ give you some scenes. I'd ’a’ 
said something then, only I didn’t want to 
build up false hopes, sister ———”’ 

“But this news? What is it?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

The girl stamped her foot. 

“Tell me at once!” 

“Well,” said Buck, “I heard Jim tellin’ 
Jennings that he would give you a job with 
the reg’lar stock company any time you 
wanted it. The very words he said—any 
time you wanted it! A steady job, sister! 
Think of it” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes! Of course I don’t know what 
he pays the women, but you wouldn’t get 
less'n thirty a week to start.” 

The girl made no comment; but she 
seemed to be struggling with a strong emo- 
tion of some sort, and Buck eyed her 
curiously. 

“Look here,” said he gently; “‘it’s such 
a surprise that I reckon you ain’t got it 
through your head yet. Listen, and I'll give 
you the whole scenario: You made good so 
strong in this one picture—no experience 
or nothing—that Jim maybe figures that 
you can be developed into a reg’lar actress. 
Why, you might even get to be a leadin’ 
woman in time * 

Here Buck was interrupted by a peal of 
laughter. At first he believed it to be the 
usual hysterical outburst of nervous femi- 
ninity; but as he listened he became aware 


that there was no hysteria in the girl's 
merriment. 


“Oh, dear!”’ she gasped at last. “It’s 
too—too funny for words!” 
“Funny!” ejaculated Buck. ‘“‘What’s 


funny about it?” 

“Everything!” 
again. 

Buck stood still and stared at her. Then 
he took her by the elbow and shook her 
slightly. 

“Come out of it!” said he with stern dis- 
approval. ‘“Here’s your chance—brought 
to you on a silver platter—and all you can 
do is laugh about it! What ails you any- 
way? Is it so funny to quit biscuit shootin’ 
and be somebody?” 

“But—you don’t understand!” qua- 
vered the girl, attempting to control herself. 
“You don’t understand!” 

“T understand this,” said Buck with ex- 
treme dignity: “‘I thought I was doin’ you 
afavor. I thought you'd appreciate it; but 

” He ended the sentence with a 


And the girl laughed 


now ——” 
wave of his open hands. 

“But suppose it was all in fun?” said the 
girl. “‘Suppose I wanted to know what 
moving pictures were like—how they were 
made? Suppose I did it for the experience 
and nothing else? But a steady job—oh, I 
couldn’t think of it!” 

Buck gaped at her, speechless. 

He found no language in which to express 
the conflicting emotions that wrestled 
within him. 

“I’ve had a lot of fun,” said she, “and 
I’ve enjoyed every minute of it—reully I 
have.” 

“Yes,” growled Buck; “you've had a 
lot of fun—and I’m the goat!” 

“You mustn’t feel that way about it,” 
pleaded the girl. “You mustn’t spoil it for 
me. 

Buck shook his head uncomprehendingly. 

“You must like biscuit shootin’ better 
than most of ’em,”’ said he. “‘I don’t get you 
atall, sister. I thought you'd be just tickled 
to death—same as I was when I heard it 
and you ain’t tickled the least little bit. 
You act like it was all a joke.” 

“Let’s walk,” said the girl. 
heavenly night.” 

For a time there was silence. Buck rolled 
a cigarette, took two puffs, and flicked it 
over the edge of the rim. 

“You could make a name for yourself,” 
said he, returning to the subject. 

“A name isn’t much.” 

“Oh, ain’t it? You listen to me, sister 
a big name gets the big money.” 

“But money doesn’t make you any 
happier.” 

“It sure has a revivin’ effect on me,” 
sighed Buck. ‘What little I’ve had has 
pleased me a lot. I reckon it would take a 
ton of it to make me sad!” 

“Oh, let’s talk about something else,” 
said the girl. “‘Tell me some more stories 
about yourself—down in the Pecos coun- 


“its 0 


ry. 

Buck shook his head. 

“Somehow I ain’t in the mood for it. 
Here I been thinkin’ how fine it would be 
you and me in the same company, where 
we could see each other every day—and 
you go an’ throw a monkey wrench into 
the machinery, an’ now she’s all jimmed 
up! . Well, I’m runnin’ true to form. 
I never had a nice dream yet that I didn’t 
wake up with a awful headache!” 

They paused on one of the points of rock 
overhanging the rim of the Cafion. A full 
moon was pouring its flood of soft light 
into the black depths, silvering the heavy 
outlines with a wonderful radiance. Buck 
leaned against the iron railing and gazed 
at the moon. Then he felt for his sack of 
todacco, wor: it back into his pocket 
unopened, and sighed heavily. 

“You mustn’t feel bad about it,” said 
the girl gently. “I know that everything 
you tried to do for me was prompted by 
real kindness—unselfishness. I appreciate 
it more than you know; and I shan’t for- 
get it—or you.” 

“‘Sister,” said Buck with a last reproach- 
ful glance at the moon, “don’t you worry 
about me. No matter how bad a man 
feels, he can always fight his way through 
somehow. It’s you I’m thinkin’ about 
you, goin’ back to biscuit shootin’ for them 
confounded trippers! You wasn’t made for 
it—too little, for one thing—too young, for 
another. I tell you, it just makes me sick 
all over.” 

The girl moved uneasily. 
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When you put candy in your 
pe cket for that touseled-headed 
little chap at home to root 
around for, be sure it’s’ ‘Necco”’ 
made. [ook for the seal. 


Necco confections are pro- 


duced in the most. sanitary 
factory — packed so that they 
reach you fresh, delicious and 
guaranteed pure. 


Take home a package of 
these Necco confections for 
the table—for everybody 
You can’t buy more whole- 
some candy anywhere. 


Nine delightful, old-fash- 
ioned flavors in Neccoand Hub 
Wafers. Also Lemon Drops, 
Fruit Drops, Sweethearts, 
Boston Baked Beans, in dust- 
proof bags. 5c everywhere. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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“Perhaps I ought to tell you a little se- 
cret,”’ said she— “something about mysé if 
When you saw me in that white 

“You don’t need to tell me nothing!" ex 
claimed Buck wildly. “I didn’t ask you 
any questions, an’ it didn't make no differ 
ence to me that you was slingin’ hash! It 
ain’t what a girl does; it’s what she is — an’ 
one look at y you was plenty for me. I know 
I’m rough an’ not much to look at, but I'd 
try to use a woman right 

‘The moonlight is gorgeous, isn’t it 

Look at the shadows in the Cafton!” 

Buck caught his breath with the gasp of 
a man plucked back from an abyss 

“Why—yes!"” he cried. “It's a right 
pretty night, ain’t it? Too much moon 
though. Every time I get to lookin’ at that 
ole silvery pie-plate up there in the sky, I 
I turn kind of mushy~— foolish. Wouldn't 
you like to walk some more?” 


» 


They parted near the scene of their first 
meeting— on the rim between the hotel and 
the Bright Angel cottages. 

“Is it good-by for keeps, sister?” asked 
Buck. “You know we're leavin’ the first 
thing in the mornin’. Chances are | won't 
see you again.” 

“I’m afraid not,” said the girl 

‘Think you might change your mind 
about that job?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“If you ever should,”’ persisted Buck, “‘a 
line in care of the Titan Company, Los 
Angeles, will get me. . . . You said some 
thing about a secret a while ago. I ain't 
inquisitive or anything, but if I guess it the 
first time will you tell me if I’m right?” 

“Te.” 

“You ain’t married to some worthless 
feller that won't support you, are you?” 

The girl laughed. 

“No,” said she; “I’m not married to 
anyone.” 

Buck heaved a sigh of relief 

“1 wanted to be sure,”’ said he. “A gir 
put that over on me once. She like to got 
me shot—-just for takin’ her to a dance 
Well, sister, good-by, an’ a lot of 


luck!” 
Suddenly Buck found a warm little hand 
in each of his big paws 
“You'll never know how much I've en 


joyed your company,” said the girl. “I 
shall always count you one of my very best 
friends—always! . . . Good-by, Buck! 


Again he watched her disappear, rolling 
a cigarette the while. 

““Ain’t women the queer things?” he 
mused. “And this one is the queerest of 
the whole bunch!”’ Then he turned and 
shook his fist at the moon. “You pretty 
near got me that time!”’ said he, grinning 
**A full moon and a girl—any ole girl— has 
always had me beat, togo! . . . If thisone 
hadn’t stopped me when she did— well, I 
might have talked myself into one hell of 
a fix!” 

Later he looked at 
before retiring. 

**A swell bridegroom you'd make!” said 


himself in the gla: 


he with sarcasm. ‘‘ The gall of you, Parvin! 
You give me a fit of sickness just to think 
what a plumb idiot you are sometimes! 
You—in double harness? . . . Good 


hy 1? 
night! . 
T’S your say, Buck! Wake up?” 
Buck squeezed his five cards into the 
palms of his hands and spread them until 
the pips became visible 

“Pass!” said he. “If it was rainin’ face 
cards I wouldn't get nothing but deuces an 
treys!”’ 

The train clicked slowly over the ties or 
the way to Williams. 

Buck, Ben Leslie, Charlie Dupree and 
Jennings were playing poker in the smoking 
car. James Montague entered and seated 
himself across the aisle. 

“Well, Buck,” said he, “I saw your littl 
friend up at the hotel this morning.” 

Parvin rolled a cautious eye at the d 
rector 

“Yeh?” said he. 

“I’ve been wondering how you happened 
to meet her.” 

“Keep right on a-wonderin’,” grunted 
Buck 

“I was thinking of offering her a job.’ 

“She didn’t want no job.” 

“Oho! You know that much, do you?” 
“IT know a lot more’n I'll tell.” 
“That’s right, Buck. Always respect a 

confidence. How long have you 
known it?” 

“Known what?” 

: “W ho she is—what she is—all about 
ner, 
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How the 
Sherwin-Williams 
Company met 
the dye shortage 


The Sherwin-Williams Company is the largest 
consumer in the United States of certain impor 
tant dyes used in color making. These dyes are 
known as Paranitraniline and Beta Napthol and 
are used making reds of various kinds necessary 
to many industries. 


The Company, soon after the war broke out, 
foreseeing the difhculties of importing dyes from 
abroad, laid plans for the manufacture of these and 
other dyestuffs they required, at their extensive 
Dry Color Works at Chicago. 


They had previously erected a Tar Distillation 
plant which produced some of the important basix 
materials used in the manufacture of dyes. This 
plant was quickly enlarged and expert chemists 
were engaged to install and operate a complete and 
efficient works for the production of finished dyes. 
These works are now in operation and are produc- 
ing daily a satisfactory output of Paranitraniline and 
Beta Napthol of quality equal to the best that has 
been imported. Additional equipment will shortly 
be installed which will double the output and orders 
are now being accepted for the surplus not required 
in the Company’s own color works. 


The Company is also booking orders for Para 
Reds and invites inquiries from consumers of these 
products. 


The Company ts also actively engaged with pla: 
for the production of many other important dyes 
and hopes soon to make definite announcement 
with regard to the supplies they expect to offer 
the trade. 


In manufacturing dyestuffs, the Sherwin- 
Williams Company is carrying out its policy of 
manufacturing all of its own important raw mate- 
rials, the production of which have had so much to 
do with the good quality of their products. 


SHERWIN- WILLIAMS 





} 

Address all inquiries to | 

The Sherwin-Wilhams Company, Manoulacturers | 
Sales Dept., 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
i 
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Safe Night Driving 


Motorists! 


headlights 


Avoid the dangers 


Obey the law of Safety 


of night driving caused by blinding 
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é List of In- 
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Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Vietor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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OOF and # Red Cedar Shingles. Beautiful, last 
Le ive compl ely architectural RITE-GRADE Red 
Cedar Shingles, inspected and O. K.'d by the Associa 
on for honest manufacture, are standard structural material, 
idapted toeveryclassof domesticarchitecture—garages, bunga 
ws, fine residen hey harmonize with every surrounding, 
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Let mail you a copy of our “ Bungalow Homes" or 
Disti ive A in Homes,” each containing twelve de 
Enclose two cent stamp for each book to defray 
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Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
1016 White Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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“Ever since the minute I laid eyes on 


Montague favored Buck with a long, hard 
stare; then he shook his head 

“You probably ain me her by the 
photographs,” said he. “I thought there 
was something mighty familiar in that girl’s 
looks. . . Well, you slipped over a good 


one on me—getting her a job as an extra | 


” 


woman. I He paused as he became 
aware that Buck was regarding him with 
mingled incredulity and bewilderment. 

“Her photographs!” ejaculated Buck. 
“What photographs? . . . Deal me out 
for a few hands, boys.” He rose and walked 
Montague to the other end of the car. 
“*Now then,” said he, “‘ what’s all this bunk 
about me recognizin’ that girl by her pho- 
tographs?”’ 

“You said you knew her the minute you 
saw her.” 

“‘No; I only said I knew what she was!” 

Montague shook his head. 

““We’re all up a tree somehow,” said he. 

“IT don’t get you at all, and you don’t get 
me. How could you tell —— 

“She had on a white dress the first time 
I seen her,”’ explained Buck, “‘and I tum- 
bled right away. She said if I got her the 
job I wasn’t to mention it to you 

‘Mention what?” demanded Montague. 

“Why, that she was a biscuit shooter o’ 

course. Seems she was a little sensitive 


” 


| about it —— 


Suddenly Montague collapsed into a seat 


| and laughed until the tears rolled down his 


cheeks. 
“A biscuit shooter!”’ he whooped. ‘‘Oh, 
that’s good! That’s—immense! Oh, ho, 


ho!” He rocked back and forth, holding 
his sides. 

“When you get done givin’ that imitation 
of a laughin’ jackass,” said Buck severely, 
“T wisht you'd tell me what it’s all about.”’ 

“Don’t you get it at all?”’ panted Mon- 
tague. 

“Not a-tall,” growled Buck. 
you know that I don’t?” 

Montague wiped his eyes and motioned 
Buck to a seat beside him. 

“This morning,” said the director, “I 
went up to the hotel to make some arrange- 
ments about the transportation. While I 
was standing at the desk I heard two of the 
clerks talking. They mentioned a Miss 
Brownell—Miriam Brownell. Ever hear 
of her?’ 

“Go on!” said Buck grimly. 

“In case you haven’t,”’ continued Mon- 
tague, “she’s probably the richest young 
woman in America. More stuff has been 
Ww ritte 

“Your mind is wande rin’, 
Buck. ‘‘Get to the point!” 

“Allright. It seems that Miss Brownell 
was stopping at the hotel. ‘Here she comes 
now!’ says one of the clerks; and I turned 
round to look. Buck, I hope to die if 
it wasn’t the little extra woman— your bis- 
cuit shooter!” 

Again Montague rocked and swayed in 
a gale of laughter. Buck removed his 
sombrero and rubbed his head long and 


“What do 





interrupted 


earnestly. At last he found something 
to say. 
“‘Did—did she act as if she’d ever seen 


you before, Jim?” 

“That was the bully part of it! She came 
right up to me, shook hands, and thanked 
me for helping to make her vacation a pleas- 
ant one. Now that’s what I call a regular 
girl—money or no money.” 

Buck fumbled at his tobacco sack. 

“She was only havin’ a little fun, 
said he; “and I—I was the goat.” 

“She must like goats then,” said Mon- 
tague. “The last thing she said to me was 
‘Be sure and remember me to my frie nd, 
Mr. Parvin.’” 

“Did she say that—honest?” 

Montague nodded, and Buck 
long breath. 

“Jim,” said he, “ I know of two ways to get 
a battle out of me. One would be to spread 
this story round in the company P 

“And the other?” 

“Would be to start knockin’ the idle 
rich. Some of those folks must be human 


Jim,” 


drew a 


after all!” 
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—HOT WATER A PLENTY 
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T may have come to your notice that The Maxwell Motor 
Company does not base its entire advertising appeal upon the 
speed of a motor, or the foreign lines of a body, or genuine leather 
upholstery, or the social distinction of its patrons—to the exclusion 
of every other feature of the Maxwell Car. 


It is the Maxwell policy that no essential unit of the Maxwell 
shall dominate Maxwell Character as embodied in the car and 
expressed in Maxwell advertising. 


The motor, the chassis, the frame, the axles, the spring suspen- 
sion, the electrical equipment —all the factors in Maxwell Character 
—have been designed and manufactured for a single fundamental 
purpose—to create a harmonious and efficient unity. 


All the essential Maxwell parts are designed by us and manu- 
factured by us to contribute their full share to the achievement of 
the maximum comfort, convenience, safety, service and economy. 


There is no one important or conspicuous feature of the Max- 
well; it is just the Maxwell Motor Car—designed, manufactured, 
sold and kept running by The Maxwell Motor Company. 


The prices, including Full Equipment, are oe uring Car, $655; Roadster, $635 
One Chassis, three other 


(axwell 


Motor Company ° Detroit.Mich. 
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DINING ROOM of MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 
Mrs. Belmont, who ts as prominent in Suffrage as 
she is in Society, ts the mother of Consuelo, Duchess of 
Marlborough Her dining room is furnished with 
g g 
the Patrician design in Community Plate. 
A FEW DISTINGUISHED. PATRONS COMMUNITY PLATE 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, New York, Patrician design Mrs. Oliver Harriman, New York, Sheraton Jtesign Mrs. Honore Palmer, Chicago, Sheraton design 
Hon. Mrs. Beresford, London, Sheraton design Baroness Huard, Paris, Patrician design Princess Troubetzkoy, New York, Patrician design 
Karoness de Meyer, New York, Sheraton design Mrs. F. C. Havemeyer, New York, Patrician design Mrs. James Viles, Chicago, fatrician design 
Mrs. James B. Haggin, New York, Patrician design Mrs. Robert Jordan, Boston, Georgian design Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt, New York, Patrictan design 
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THE MAN NEXT DOOR 


Continued from Page 20) 


But what could I do? I couldn't find any 
way to meet her. I didn’t want her money 
and I didn’t want her to want mine. Well, 
that’s how it happened. I deceived you 
all, that’s true. I deceived her too—she 
didn’t really know who I was until less than 
a week ago. Then she came.” 

“Why didn’t you come and tell me at 
first?”’ says Old Man Wright. 

“How could I?” says he. “‘I knew what 
that would mean, from all Curly said. Be- 
sides, I wanted to win her just for what I 
was—just for what she was. I wanted to 
be sure she’d love me the way I wanted, for 
just what I was. I’m sure now. 

“But I was going to come and tell you; 
we came on now for that very thing—the 
two of us, as you see. It wasn’t any pleasure 
for me to deceive either you or her —I never 
liked that any more than you did.” 

Old Man Wright he just set looking at 
him, and he couldn’t talk. The young fei- 
low went on. 

“] loved her the first time I saw her, sir,” 
says he. “I resolved, the first time I ever 
saw her, that sometime I’d marry her. I 
did. And we’re happy— we're happier than 
I ever thought anybody could be. How can 
you bear a grudge against a girl like that 
your own girl? She’s only done what she 
thought was right. And it was right too! 


And it goes!” ; 
“So you’re the son of this family!” says 
Old Man Wright, slow. “That can’t be 


helped, neither. I—— Well, I didn’t know. 
1—] thought you wanted her for her money. 
I'll go so far as to say that.” 

“It wouldn’t of made any difference,” 
says Bonnie Bell then. “I'd of married him 
anyway. It’s just as he says—he never told 
me about it until just a little while ago. I 
thought he was some sort of a distant rela- 
tive of the Wisner family. If you stop to 
think you can see how all these things hap- 
pened, easy enough. Especial you can when 
you stop to think that, on foot and offen of 
a horse, Curly is shore apt to do more fool 
things than a cageful of white rats—God 
bless him! Because nobody else but him 
could of done just what he’s done. If he 
hadn’t where’d we be?”’ 

“Well, it does seem to me,” says I then, 
“that most of this happened account of me. 
I reckon I made about as many fool breaks 
as any fellow could,” says I. “Like I told 
your pa, I couldn't see a load of hay. But 
here’s where I quit. It don’t look like you 
need me no more, for things is mixed up 
now as bad as they can get,” says I. 

“Keep still, Curly,”’ says Bonnie Bell to 
me. “Set down!” 

About then I seen them two old men look 
ing at each other. Without saying nothing, 
they both got up and went out into the par- 
lor together. We couldn't hear what they 
said. For that matter, we couldn't hear 
what we said ourselfs, because of something 
that happened around in there. 

Their collie dog, Caesar, was barking at 
us when we come in. He'd sort of got under 
the table. But now we heard another dog 
barking plumb crazy. And now in comes 
from somewhere, out in the garridge or the 
car maybe, that Boston dog, Peanut. 

He was looking for a settlement too. He 
don’t hesitate, but he goes straight for this 
collie under the table, and they mix it plenty 
right then and there, till most of us was glad 
enough to get up on the chairs. I tried to 
stop them and the old lady and Bonnie Bell 
was both hollering at them; but the hired 
man he raised his hand. 

“Let ’em alone!” says he. “They got 
almost human intelligence someways,”’ says 
he. “‘ Let’em alone, so they can have it out.” 

So they had it out for quite a while there 
in the dining room, under the table and 
among the chairs, and under the sofa, and 
pretty much everywhere, both of ’em enjoy- 
ing of theirselfs plenty. Their dog, Cesar, 
had got older now and Peanut he had his 
hands full; but he was shore industrious 
and sincere. 

By and by, after quite a while, they 
hauled apart and set looking at each other, 
their tongues hanging out, happy and smil- 
ing. Peanut he goes over to his mistress, 
and he was shaking a ear that was loose. 
Cesar he goes over to the old lady, limping 
and holding up his foot, him looking plumb 
contented. 

“They'll get along all right now,” says 
the hired man—James, or Jimmie, or Jim, 
whatever you ought to call him. 

I couldn't believe he was young Mr. James 
Wisner. Sometimes I don’t hardly even yet. 





“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves,” 
says Bonnie Bell. “I declare, men are 
brutes anyhow!”’ 

“I know it, Bonnie Bell,” says I. “I’ve 
made. plenty of trouble, but not no more 
I’m taking the morning train West,” says I 

“Where to?” she ast me; and I can’t 
answer—for me the whole world was upside 
down, same as this room here. 

About then the two old men come back 
into the room, both of them serious; but 
you could see easy that they hadn’t had no 
war—only some kind of a squaring and set- 
tling up; I reckon because of Bonnie Bell 
and this James, or Jimmie, or Jim, not being 
no hired man none after all, which maybe 
he had a strawberry mark on his arm—| 
don’t know how they proved it. 

Old Man Wright he stood up, with his 
hand on top of a chair; and he made a little 
after-dinner talk that cost him, maybe, 
several million dollars—not that he cared! 

“I come here to-night,” says he, “to 
maybe take the law into my own hands 
anyways I reckon I come here to set in 
judgment; but I wasn’t no good judge, be- 
cause I was trying the case without having 
all of the facts. But I’m this kind of man,” 
says he, “that when I’ve made a mistake, 
and know it, I’m game to stand up and say 
so. That’s what I’m doing now. I reckon 
I been wrong. Some things you can’t help. 
I ain’t going to try to help this no more. 

“ The fact is, I reckon, maybe it’s the best 
thing that could of happened. It didn’t 
happen through me. I done my best to 
keep it from happening. That's where I was 
wrong. I’m glad of all this now and I take 
back what I said. I’ve been a twenty-two- 
carat, pink-eyed, black-striped wild ass of 
the desert, though not halfway as bad a fool 
as Curly. It was him got us all in wrong.” 

Old Man Wisner he stands up too; and 
he makes his confession that’s good for his 
soul. His Adam's apple kind of walked up 
and down his neck, but he come through. 

“Don’t say no more, Colonel,” says he. 
“I’m to blame for all this myself. I was 
the biggest fool that ever was. That 
fence—why, that fence now ——” 

James, or Jimmie, or Jim, and Bonnie 


Beil they looks at each other then and 
laughs right out. 
“You didn’t build it high enough,” says 


he; “you couldn’t!” 

“I’m glad I couldn't,” says Old Man 
Wisner. “Things are going to come out all 
right, the way they ought to come. I've 
learned a lot to-night—a lot about being 
neighbors. Son, we had a neighbor and we 
didn’t know it. Maybe it’s that way 
plenty times. We had one neighbor that 
has saved your father from being broke and 
disgraced before all the world—before to 
morrow night. That’s what kind of neigh- 
bors we had all along,” says he; “and we 
tried to build a fence and keep them away 
from us! Yes; thank Gawd, I couldn't 
build the fence high enough,”’ says he. 


“I knew something about this, dad,” 
says James, or Jimmie, or Jim, then. “I 
could of told you long ago that ranch 


deal couldn't win. 
real business and 
ought to win—and win big!” 

Old Man Wisner he’s always rather 
strong for organization. He looks over at 
Old Man Wright and they both look at this 
young man; and they both nod. 

“That’s a good idea,” says Old Man 
Wright—‘“‘a damn good idea! Now then, 
we're beginning to talk! Why can’t we 
throw the two businesses in together and 
make one hand wash the other, and let 
this young gentleman take care of the 
reorganization on the spot?” 

“That’s the idea!” breaks in Bonnie 
Bell right then. “There ain’t any better 
cow country out of doors than the Yellow 
Bull Valley. I know that. Give us a 
chance and we'll pull this whole business 
out of the hole,” says she. 

“James,” says Old Man Wright, and he 
walks around and holds out his hand, play- 
ing the game wide open, like he always 
done—“ James,” says he, “will you shake 
hands with the worst old fool there is in the 
whole world—except Curly?” 

Now James he’s been doing pretty well 
up to now, but this about knocks him out 
He got up, kind of red and startled, and he 
shakes hands with the old man but couldn't 
say nothing and didn’t seem to know what 
to do with his hands. So he puts his hand 
in his pocket, like a man will, and he seems 
to feel something there; and all at once, 
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he 
pulls out what he found and holds it out 
to Old Man Wright. 


“Colonel,” says he, “will you have a 


chew? It’s Arrow Head—same name as 
our home spring out there,” says he. “I’ve 


used no other since. I just heard you own 
most of the stock in the Arrow Head To- 
bacco Company; but I ain’t surprised. 


You ain’t overlooked much!” 


I reckon that was the luckiest accident 
ever happened to him— when he found that 
Old Man Wright taken a 
bite of it liberal, and says he: 

“Bonnie Bell you had the best ma in the 
world. Seems to me sometimes you favor 
your ma,”’ says he. 

Then they kissed each other; fact is, 
most everybody got kissed around there 
excepting me. Yet, when you come to fig- 
ure about it, I’d been responsible for a good 
many. of those things and the way they 
come out, and I didn’t get no credit for it. 
No foreman ever does. 

Old Lady Wisner, like I said, she was set- 
ting there and saying mostly * ‘Bless me!” 
and “Bless my soul!’’—nobody paying 
much attention to her. But now Bonnie 
Bell she sidles over to her and sort of puts 
out her hand, shy. The old lady she puts 
a arm around her, and she begins to cry too. 
They was both right happy. 

“Son,” says Old Man Wright after a 
while to James, or Jimmie, or Jim, “where 
have I seen you before?” He’d been look- 
ing at him for some time. 

“The first time you ever saw me, Colo- 
nel,” says he, “was when I fell in love 
with your daughter, sir,”’ says he. “That 
was when I drove you home to your house 
on Christmas Eve.” 

“You drove—when you drove us home!” 
says Old Man Wright. “What do you 
mean about that? We had our own car; 
and I give the driver a ten-dollar gold piece 
that night because it was Christmas Eve. 
He got lit up; so he was wabbly next day 
too. I remember that.” 

“So do I,” says James, laughing. “I’ve 
got that money now. But it was your 
real driver got lit up, not me. You see, 
when Bonnie Bell come out in the storm 
that night she didn’t notice that it wasn't 
her car. Hers looked a good deal like it 
both the same make and right new. Maybe 


| she wasn’t very well acquainted with her 


new chauffore yet; so she says to me to 
take her home. So I had to do that. p 


“How did you know where to go?”’ ast 
Bonnie Bell then, laughing. 
“T knew all about you,” says he. “I'd 


been busy for over a hour there in the hotel 
dining room with Henderson, and that was 
long enough to learn all I ever wanted to 
know. I knew how rich you were. That 
was why I drove you home and didn’t let 
you know who I was; that was why I never 
tried to call; that was why a lot of things 
happened right the way they did. I had 
some fool theories of my own, maybe; maybe 
I did get a touch of socialism or something 


| of that kind when I was in college. 


“But anyway, Colonel Wright,” he goes 
on, “I want to say to you, sir, that I’ve 
known you and admired you a lot more 
than you ever knew. I voted for you for 
alderman—though my own dad was run- 
ning against you. I thought you stood 
for what I thought was right. AH the 
world is really neighbors,” says he, “and 
the little old human democracy is good 
enough for me. I voted for you then—and 
I do now. My dad has a lot to learn.” 

He turns to his pa then, and the old man 
like to of blew up again, he was so mad; but 
we all ended by laughing at this too. 

**It’s in sixes and sevens,”’ says James, or 
Jimmie, or Jim, “but there’s a chance 
there on that ranch. Maybe I can learn. 
And it’s so fine out there—with the moun- 
tains, and the skies, and the wind blowing 
in the sage, and the ——’”’ 

“Hush, man!” says Old Man Wright to 


him. ‘You’re making me so homesick I 
can’t stand it. We'll all go out there to 
live. I'll tell you what we'll do,” says he 


in his rushing way, sort of taking the lead 
of things: ‘‘ We'll keep these two houses in 
here for both of us for our city homes, and 
we'll all of us have the old ranch for our 
country home,” says he. 

“Oh, dad!” says Bonnie Bell, and she 
goes up to the old man, crying because she 
was happy. She'd seen him change right 
there before her-——he’d got forty years 
younger in the last ten minutes. “ Dad,” 
says she—‘“‘dad, we will—when?” 

“Daughter,” says he, “we're going to 
begin right now to get them Better Things 
You're going to have 
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the place in life that your ma said you'd 
ought to have. You and Katherine,”’ says 
he, “will have to fix it up about that house 
I was going to leave in my last will and 
testament. But, like I said, I’m going to 
give Katherine half a million when she 
marries—if she marries as good a man as 
you did. You see, Katherine kissed me 
right here in a soft spot—on top of my old 
bald haid.” 

After a while I sort of got unbraided and 
moved over toward the door, it seeming like 
it wasn ’t no place for me no more. 

“Where you going?” says Old Man 
Wright to me; and Old Man Wisner he 
says something, too, about my not being 
in a hurry. 

“I don’t know, but I reckon I’ll be mov- 
ing along now. I done all this, but what 
thanks do I get for it?” 

I starts away to get outside this kissing 
zone, so to speak. I didn’t know but Old 
Lady Wisner’d try to kiss me and I didn’t 
want that to happen. 

“Ho, ho!” says Old Man Wright, laugh- 
ing like he did years ago. “‘ Hear that fool 
boy talk, won’t you, Dave? You can’t 
quit, Curly,” says he; “there’s too much 
for you to do out there on the old ranch. 
Do you suppose you could teach this kid to 
rope?”’ says he. 

“T already got a start at it,” says I. 
“Him and me used to practice some.” 


Well now, that was how come us to 
square it all up, both sides, and come to a 
understanding that didn’t noways seem 
possible just a little while before. That was 
how we come to go back to the old Yellow 
Bull country, for part of the year anyways. 
It was how a right bad run-in was saved. 
It was how Old Man Wisner was kept from 
busting wide open the next day, and, like 
enough, a bank or so along with him. Like- 
wise it was how them two fortunes, maybe 
fifty or ninety million or more between 
them when they got things cleaned up, was 
joined till death do them part. When them 
two old fellows got to pulling together 
something had to crack. We shore got a 
business now—sever'l of ’em. 

What become of the old wall between 
them two houses? Nothing much; we left 
it stand, for someways it didn’t seem so 
high no more when Bonnie Bell’s ivy and 
them other plants begun to hang down on 
it. But, of course, I had to bust the hole 
in a little bit bigger after a while, so as the 
twins could get through right easy, as well 
as Peanut. One was named David Abra- 
ham and the other John William; but 
they couldn’t help it. 

The best time was when they all rounded 
up one spring out there at the station to go 
out on the ranch for the spring round-up, 
and to start things running for the year. 
Old Man Wisner and the old lady was there, 
and Old Man Wright and Jimmie and Bon- 
nie Bell and me—me that was foreman 
now and, like enough, earning it, the way 
things had been let go to pieces. 

We'd come down from Cody to that sta- 
tion where I found Jimmie—time I was out 
hunting for him. For a while we'd been 
quite considerable busy getting things 
packed, ready to go out to the ranch. We 
had two wagons, one full of groceries and 
things. They'd even put in fly screens out 
there now and had rocking chairs to set 
around in. Old Man Wright was as busy 
as a fiddler getting things pulled together. 
His sleeves was rolled up, and all at once 
Jimmie looks at him and says: 

“Colonel, if I’m not mistake on 
freckles is coming back again. 

The old man roars laughing at that. 

es,” he says; “I’m almost fit to run 
for sher’f once more. Ain’t it all like the 
o)d times, Curly?” says he. 

“It shore is, Colonel,” says I; “and 
there ain’t no better times than them.” 

The old man he gets into the buckboard 
on one side and he taken the two twins on 
his knees. On the seat back of him was Pa 
and Ma Wisner—me riding with Old Man 
Wright, in the middle. .She was a three- 
seat buckboard, and the mules was full of 
oats and plunging some; but Jimmie didn’t 
mind—he was driving, with Bonnie Bell 
on the front seat. 

“All set?” says he, turning his haid 
around; and Old Man Wright nods. 

“Giddap!” says Jimmie, and turns ’em 
loose. 

Bonnie Bell, she turns around halfway, 
half looking at him and half at the twins, 
and says she: 

“Home, James!” 


your 


(THE END 
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“*The Best-liked Car in the Country’’ 


POWER—FLEXIBILIT Y—SMOOTHNESS—ECONOMY— BEAUTY 
You'll find them at their pinnacle in this Briscoe Eight. 





Sit at the wheel of a Briscoe Eight and you will feel the thrill 
of super-power that responds to your touch like a giant held in 
leash. Yet this power is developed on a remarkably moderate 


. llowance of fuel. 
De Luxe Eight 38 fo“ ioi nec. 


And there’s a flexibility of motion that seems to answer your 





very thought, so quickly does it react to your slightest impulse. 


$985 There’s a wonderful grace, too, about the Briscoe Eight—as 


there is about all of Benjamin Briscoe’s creations. It stands out 
with radiant distinction from the ruck of lesser cars. 
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. Deep upholstery and a full cantilever rear spring suspension 
and every convenience assure every comfort. The 114-inch wheel base provides ample 
room. And the car is equipped with everything necessary to 
your complete enjoyment. 
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De Luxe Four 38— identical in everything but power plant, $785. 
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You'll want to see the Briscoe, of course. And your nearest dealer will be glad to show it to you. Meanwhile, be sure to ¢ 
write us for your copy of the Briscoe ‘“‘De Luxe Folder.’’ Don't forget—write today 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, 151 Leroy Avenue, Jackson, Michigan 
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Lhe Thing Worth While 


For thirty-five years the simplifying and perfecting of 
photography has been the big aim, the thing considered 
most worth while, the ideal in the Kodak factories. And 
each measure of success has made further successes possible. 
Each success has broadened the foundation, has given more 
in experience and in facilities, with which to work. 


Along with the experience that comes to a well trained and efh- 
cient organization of long standing the Kodak organization has also 
the advantages of its own Research Laboratory, one of the largest 
and best equipped in the world. And this laboratory is not merely 
a building of brick and mortar to house the instruments of precision. 
It is a miniature factory where actual manufacturing on a small scale 
can and does supplement in a practical way the work of the experi- 
menter. Its staff is composed of scientific specialists whose work has 
developed along photographic lines. Its work is basic, far reaching. 
It has already done much for and in the future will do more for a 
scientific knowledge of photography. 

The “*Know how” that comes from long experience, the prac- 
tical application of scientific knowledge, an organization in which 
honest workmanship has become a habit, in which nothing is left to 
guesswork, a manufacturing plant that provides in a big way for 
accuracy and efficiency, this is the force that, under intelligent and 
masterful superintendence, has wrought the marked superiority in 


KODAK PRODUCTS 


If it isa’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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BEATING THE SUBMARINES 


(Continued from Page 25) 


was off and away I stayed by the ship for a 
while; and then, just before the Belle sank, 
I jumped off the bridge. One of the boats 
picked me up and I saw several of the crew 
in the water. 

“The submarine had come up, then, and 
some of the men swam to her and climbed 
aboard. I pulled alongside her in my boat, 
intending to take some of my men off and 
to have another boat get the rest; but one 
of the submarine officers came out and 
stuck a big gun in my face and ordered me 
to shove off or he’d shoot the lot of us. So 
we had to shove off. Then, when the Belle 
sank, the submarine dived and left our men 
in the water. We picked up some of them, 
but nineteen were lost. It was pretty cold 
and they got stiff quickly, I guess, after 
being wet. Sowhen they went in the second 
time they didn’t last long. But I wish we'd 
’a’ had that gun. We surely would have 
got that submarine.” 

It was five o’clock in the evening when 
we got under way for the dash from Port 
Said across the Mediterranean. The day 
had been put to the best possible use in 
making the ship as fit as could be for that 
run. The coal that had come aboard was 
the best the British can supply for such 
emergencies. The engine-room staff had 
been busy with their machinery. The skip- 
per had received his orders from the British 
naval authorities at Port Said, whose busi- 
ness it is to direct the movements of mer- 
chantmen through those waters, and we 
were going out into the danger zone as well 
prepared as could be. The boats were 
swung out, lowered to the level of the main- 
deck rail, and made ready for instant low- 
ering. Water breakers were filled and 
stowed, and lines run forward and aft to 
assist in steadying the boats as they went 
down. There were plenty of boats for our 
passenger list, but that was not all.. At 
Aden we had taken on twenty or thirty new 
life rafts. Each was capable of sustaining 
twenty-five persons and was equipped with 
water breaker and biscuit box, paddles to 
supply motion, and lines with hand-holds. 


Two Millions in Bullion 


It was rather important to the British 
that this ship should be well prepared. 
There was half a million sterling in gold 
bullion in her strong room, shipped up from 
Australia. There was a detachment of sixty 
munitions workers among the passengers, 
coming from Australia to help in the Eng- 
lish factories. There were several military 
details from various points along the way. 
There was a distinguished lieutenant gen- 
eral, who had done fine service in Egypt and 
elsewhere, and was going home for transfer 
to an important command in France. There 
was a major general, who had been in high 
place in the Dardanelles’ fighting, and there 
was another general from the Dardanelles, 
and with them forty or fifty staff and line 
officers who were going home on leave or for 
assignment to other duty. Also, there were 
several naval officers, besides the captain 
already referred to; so that, considered as a 
whole, the passenger list comprised a fairly 
warlike party. In addition there were nu- 
merous officials of the civil government of 
India and other British establishments in 
the Far East, some of whom were accom- 
panied by their wives and children. 

Here we were, a flock of British fighting 
men, army and navy, together with a large 
detachment of munitions workers, on an 
armed vessel, with more than two million 
dollars in gold in her cargo. We were some- 
thing of a prize for the submarines if they 
could get us. 

It was blowing up a bit as we left Port 
Said. Black, angry-looking clouds hung low 
in the sky and there were occasional squalls 
of rain. The wind was cold enough to sug- 
gest the possibility of snow. Everybody 
was happy, and there were smiles on the 
faces of the passengers, even of those who 
expected to be seasick within half an hour. 
For, whether rough weather really makes it 
worse for submarines or not, it is the firm 
belief of the landlubber that it does; and 
our landlubbers were quite prepared to en- 
dure any sort of weather, no matter how 
rough, in order to beat the submarines. 

And some of the sailormen held to that 
belief also. The skipper who had been tor- 


pedoed only three days before looked out at 
the gathering smother and exclaimed bit- 
terly: 
way for me? 


“Why 


couldn't it have been that 


“Let ‘er blow!" said the red-headed 
Irishman. ‘The harder, the better. They 
can’t use the periscope so easily in rough 
weather. They must come to the surface 
and then we can see them. And once we 
catch sight of one, look out for that gun 
back there!” 

He was quite gleeful over the prospect. If 
his words represented his real feelings the 
one thing he desired most in life was to have 
our ship meet a submarine. 

“We'll ‘strafe’ ’em!" he would declare 
with Celtic emphasis. ‘Wouldn't you like 
to get one, now, just for the experience of 
the thing?”’ 

But he had not many takers. As a 
matter of fact, however well some of us 
might have liked to talk about meeting a 
submarine, after it was all over we were 
not really so anxious to do so when there 
seemed a first-class chance that we should. 
It is an experience, I fancy, which feels 
better in retrospect than in the occurrence. 


In Case of a Torpedo 


Going out of the Canal in the evening, as 
we did, would bring us into the dangerous 
water just off Port Said during the night, 
when submarines are unable to work to 
advantage. And the weather was promis- 
ing to be all we could wish. As we passed 
the De Lesseps statue, near the entrance 
of the Canal, some of the stewards went 
round the ship, posting up printed bulletins 
about the size of an octavo sheet giving in- 
structions to the passengers. If anybody had 
had the least doubt as to what the officers 
of the ship felt about the part of the voyage 
upon which we had now entered, a single 
reading of this warning served to set that 
doubt at rest. This is what it said: 


“NOTICE! 

“Passengers are hereby notified that the 
signal to PREPARE TO ABANDON SHIP is FIVE 
SHORT BLASTS ON THE STEAM WHISTLE. 

“On hearing this signal passengers are 
requested to muster WITH THEIR LIFE 
BELTs ON, at the following places: 

*First-saloon passengers on the port side 
of the first music saloon; 

**Second-saloon passengers on the port 
side of the first-saloon smokeroom; 

**Munitions workers, outside the second- 
saloon smokeroom; 

**Military details, on the starboard side 
of the first-saloon smokeroom. 

“The Commander URGENTLY REQUESTS 
passengers to HAVE THEIR LIFE BELTS 
With THEM AT ALL TimeEs-——-BoTH By 
Day AND NIGHT— while the ship is in the 
DANGER ZONE.” 


Copies of this notice were posted on all 
the bulletin boards, in the music room and 
smokerooms, and at the head of the main 
companionway, as well as on deck. There 
was something businesslike about it. The 
passengers read it with varied expressions 
and varied feelings; and then, almost be- 
fore the breakwater at the entrance of the 
Canal was out cf sight, they began to 
appear on deck wearing or carrying their 
life belts. It was apparent that that part of 
the captain’s order was going to be obeyed 

Even before the posting of these notices 
was completed, a bo’s’n'’s gang was busy 
stretching heavy tarpaulins over the deck 
house, forward and aft, completely inclos 
ing the air ports and windows in the music 
room and smokeroom. Stewards went 
through all the deck cabins, removing the 
electric bulbs from the sockets and taking 
them away fror the cabins; so that it was 
beyond the power of any reckless passenger 
to turn on his light, no matter how close he 
drew his curtains and shades. In the cabins 
below all air ports were covered on the in 
side with heavy brown paper, making them 
absolutely opaque. They were closed tight 
and the locking nuts screwed home, with 
the wrenches under the charge of one of the 
chief steward’s assistants, so that no pas 
senger could get hold of one and let a ray of 
light out of his cabin. For ventilation we 
depended on the regular ship's system and 
on the electric fans. 

We went into the night with the ship 
absolutely black from the outside. Not a 
gleam of light showed anywhere. We 
crossed the Mediterranean without show- 
ing a running light for the fraction of a 
second. The wheelhouse and charthouse 
were similarly dark, and even the compass 
light was so hooded that not aray was visible 
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( N heavy roads—in soft clay, mud, sand—the sturdy Vacuum 
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preventing loss of traction and side slipping. 
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except from directly above it. Entrance 
to the music room was through the main 
companionway, which was kept dark as a 
pocket. 

The weather was plenty cold. So we 
were warned to have our heavy overcoats 
always handy, and we were instructed espe- 
cially not to take them to our cabins at 
night, but to leave them at the head of the 
main companionway. A great pile of extra 
blankets was put there, as well, together 
with a lot of extra life belts. And in this 
pile of extra preservers there were little 
ones—specially made for children. It gave 
one a deeper impression of war, as the 
submarines make it, to see those little life 
belts there. 

Certain men were detailed to stow over- 
coats, blankets and life belts in the boats, 
in case the order to abandon ship was given. 
It was explained that no one else was to 
bother about those things, as it would be 
easy to redistribute them after the boats 
were away, and there would be plenty for 
all in the boats. If we were hit each pas- 
senger was to get to his deck station as 
promptly as possible, ready to go to his boat. 

The main saloon, on the first evening out 
from Port Said, presented a very unusual 
spectacle for ships of that line. Not an 
officer of the sailing division was at table, 
and of the other officers who came in to din- 
ner not one was in evening dress. It is a 
line which has been celebrated all over the 
world for its swank, and for the fact that it 
is practically compulsory in the first cabin 


| to dress for dinner. But that evening 
| and, in fact, every evening while we were 


in what the notices called the Danger 
Zone—there was very little togging up. A 


| few of the hardier fellows got into their 


dinner clothes and three or four of the 
ladies shifted gowns. But the great major- 
ity came to the table in the warmest cloth- 


| ing they had, and almost everybody brought 


his life belt, rolled up into a bundle, and 
laid it beside his chair, where it could be 
grasped instantly if those five short blasts 
on the steam whistle were heard. 


False Alarms for Practice 


The music room and smokerooms were 
well populated the first evening in the 
Mediterranean. It was curious how certain 
passengers who always had gone early to 
their cabins now suddenly developed a 
fondness for society and a willingness to sit 
up late. The night owls had an unusual 
amount of company; in fact, as it trans- 
pired next morning, several of the young 
men, including some who were going home 
to enlist, spent the entire night on deck. 
And others, who went to their cabins, 
turned in all standing and slept in their 
clothes, so as to be ready for the call the in- 
stant it came. But most of the less particu- 
lar old sinners contented themselves with 
arranging their clothing fireman fashion, 
near their berths, so that it could be donned 
with the least possible delay in case of 
emergency. One preparation was made, I 
think, by every passenger on the ship. 
That was to take jewelry, trinkets, letters 
of credit, and other small valuables, and 
put them up in a small packet, which was 
kept on the person constantly during the 
day and placed under the pillow or in some 
other equally handy spot at night. 

The signal to abandon ship was given 
several times while we were in the Mediter- 
ranean. Each time warning had been given 
by notices posted on the various bulletin 
boards, so that no nervous person should 
have any unnecessary excuse for fainting or 


doing anything else foolish when the steam | 


whistle cut loose its five short blasts. The 
passengers always responded with a rush, 
even though we knew it was only practice. 
Everybody seemed to want or need prac- 
tice in getting quickly to his deck station. 
It was a motley crowd that gathered on 
the port side of the first-saloon music room. 
A fat man wearing a heavy overcoat, and 
with a huge life belt outside that, presents 
an inspiring picture for some purposes, but 
is liable to be not especially reassuring 
when the question is that of climbing into a 
swinging boat from the deck of a ship which 
has been torpedoed by a submarine. But, 
at that, he is a pleasanter sight than a group 
of little children done up in their toy life 
belts. Something about that made the 
gorge rise every time it occurred, and does 
so even yet in recollection. There is an 
infamy about that which those who are 
responsible for it can never outlive. 


- PF 
At each of our several practice drills we 


were all on hand very soon after the signal 
sounded— men, women and babies in arms. 
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The officer of our division inspected us care- 
fully to see that each life belt was properly 
put on and fitted its wearer properly. The 
importance of having life belts rightly ad- 
justed and securely fastened was explained 
and emphasized; and everybody was cau- 
tioned over and over again that in case the 
signal to abandon ship was given in earnest, 
it was of the utmost importance that each 
passenger should remain perfectly cool, and 
should give complete attention and obedi- 
ence to the orders and instructions from 
the officers. One could not help admiring 
the thoroughgoing, businesslike manner in 
which the officers of the ship gave themselves 
to the preparations for saving life in case we 
were submarined, although it certainly did 
tend to convey the impression that they 
regarded it as likely that we should be hit. 

It was during the before-breakfast con- 
stitutional on deck, on the first morning 
after leaving Port Said, that we noticed 
another of the precautions for avoiding 
trouble. Some of us happened to be look- 
ing astern when we saw the ship making a 
sharp turn in her course. When the turn 
had been completed we observed that it was 
about forty-tive degrees, or four points on 
We had all heard of the proe- 
ess of zigzagging to beat submarines. Here 
we saw it put into practice. In another 
quarter of an hour we made another similar 
wing, the two of them constituting prac- 
tically a right angle. 

Presently we swung halfway back again, 
and in another fifteen minutes made another 
shift, this time ahead. We were now headed 
again on the course we were taking when 
the first shift had been observed, but had 
traveled some extra miles in making the 
numerous shifts. All that day, as long as it 
was light enough to see any distance, the 
ship kept up that quarter-hour change of 
course. She did not straighten out on her 
real path until darkness fell to protect her 
from the enemy. 

The explanation of this which was offered 
us was that such constant change of course 
makes it extremely difficult for a subma- 
rine to drive home its torpedo, even if it 
sights its victim. Because, when a subma- 
rine commander sights a ship he desires to 
attack he must first calculate exactly the 
course she is taking, and the speed she is 
making, in order to take his own position 
and to know where to fire his torpedo and 
at what velocity. Having made this calcu- 
lation, he dives under water to maneuver 
for the right position from which to fire. 
But when he sticks his periscope up again 
to take another look, on arriving at what he 
has figured to be his correct position, it is 
disconcerting and disheartening to find 
that his victim has changed course, and all 
his calculating and maneuvering must be 
done over again. It was asserted very con- 
fidently on our ship that vessels had often 
escaped destruction by that maneuver; and 
our wise men assured us that, so long as we 
kept it up, nothing could get us. 


the compass 


Unusual Precautions 


Well, we kept it up all day and every 
day until we were entirely clear of that 
danger zone; and, in fact, until we were 
clear of all the danger zones and safely tied 
up at the docks in London. For Marseilles 
was only a port of call for our ship, which, 
having escaped the perils of the first danger 
zone in the Mediterranean, soon afterward 
went on through the second, down Gibral- 
tar way, and from there across the Bay of 
Biscay and on up the Channel into the 
Thames. To the very end of the voyage 
all these precautions were kept up. There 
was no relaxation in vigilance on the part 
of the officers or in conversation on the 
part of the passengers. 

One part of the precaution taken by the 
officers is, of course, familiar to all travelers 
and was to be expected. That was doubling 
the watch. To be exact, it was more than 
doubled. Day and night extra men were on 
lookout at all the possible points of vantage 
about the ship. And some of the naval offi- 
cers among the passengers organized a vol- 
unteer auxiliary watch of their own, as did 
some of the soldiers in the party of the dis- 
tinguished lieutenant general. 

But the talk--it was nothing but sub- 
marines, morning, noon, evening and night; 
submarines to the right of us; submarines 
to the left of us; submarines in front and 
rear of us. Everywhere, so far as the voice 
could reach in any direction, there were 
submarines, with their lethal torpedoes 
just about to get us. The Mediterranean 
and the Channel were thick with them 
inthe imagination of some of the passengers. 





THE SATURDAY 


And always there was an hour, only a little 
ahead of us, which was the most dangerous 
hour of all the voyage; and there was a 
place, only a few miles farther along, which 
was the most dangerous spot on the whole 
run. 

It was the most interesting form of pessi- 
mism I have ever observed. There was al- 
ways something that we were just about to 
encounter, but kept constantly escaping 
Several times passengers asserted that they 
had seen periscopes, and by the time the 
ship reached London there were several ex- 
plicit accounts of hairbreadth escapes. But 
this was all among the passengers. The 
ship’s officers saw nothing—at least, noth- 
ing they would talk about. 

Nobody except the navigating officers of 
the vessel knew where we were. Soon after 
noon each day there was posted on the bul- 
letin board the statement that we had run 
so many miles. No latitude or longitude 
was ever given, and we could study all the 
charts and maps in all the atlases in the 
library to no avail. Nor was it possible to 
lay a course by the sun in view of the con 
stant shifting. The chart was taken down 
from the case by the smokeroom, where the 
run was usually posted. When we passed 
close to Malta some of the passengers recog 
nized that island and we had that much in 
formation; but after that, when we came 
in sight of land, as we did once or twice, we 
had to guess what it was. It was not pro 
posed that any of the passengers should 
know what the course was and be able to 
give any information concerning it to possi 
ble enemies, 


Secret Sailing Schedules 


The usual run from Port Said to Mar 
seilles is four days. We took five. In peace 
times you land in London a week after you 
touch at Marseilles. Our ship reached her 
London dock nine days after arriving at 
Marseilles. These deviations from the ad- 
vertised sailing schedule do not facilitate 
matters for the submarines. Besides, run- 
ning through such danger zones puts some- 
thing of a strain on the engines, and there 
was reason for a thorough overhaul at Mar- 
seilles. Also, there were other preparations 
to make and a full supply of carefully se- 
lected coal to be put on board. 

There is another trick in the game of 
beating the submarines which was played 
very well by the ship that brought me 
across the Atlantic from Liverpool. She 
was advertised to sail on a Wednesday at 
five Pp. M. On Tuesday afternoon each per 
son who had booked passage by her re 
ceived a personal and private notification 
from her agents that her sailing had been 
postponed for two days. Of course it would 
be extremely difficult to get that informa- 
tion to any submarine which might be lying 
in wait for that particular ship in time to do 
the submarine any good; but, just to make 
it a little more certain, she did not sail even 
at the postponed time. The passengers all 
went up to Liverpool on Friday and aboard 
ship. The vessel pulled out of the dock and 
anchored in the stream. There she waited 
for orders from the Admiralty. It was thick 
and cold, with frequent snowsqualls, all day 
on Saturday—ideal weather for dodging 
submarines; but the Admiralty did not give 
the word to go until that evening. Then we 
went out into the murk at top speed. 

At the bow of the ship there was posted a 
double lookout. In the crow’s nest there 
were two lookouts. In a special crow’s nest, 
fifty or more feet farther up the foremast, 
were two more. On *he main bridge were 
six men and on the after bridge there were 
two. It might be said a good lookout was 
kept on that ship. 

Lights were restricted as they had been 
in the Mediterranean and at night it was as 
dark as a pocket on deck. Literally you 
could not see your own hand six inches in 
front of your face. One day and one night 
of this brought us far enough out into the 
deep Atlantic to be out of the real danger 
zone and the lookout was not so heavy as 
at first. 

In other ways there was a slight relaxa 
tion, also; most significant of all, and most 


pleasant to the passengers, the boats, 
which had been swung out from their 


chocks and lowered even with the upper 
deck rail, were hauled back into their places 
and made fast there. That was the sure 
sign that the officers of the ship no longer 
counted the submarines much of a menace 
on that voyage. We had beaten them out 

It is an interesting experience — that kind 
of travel. But one voyage covers a good 
many days and will last a very long time. 
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to the Most Beautiful 
Pictures in America 


For years we have read in the newspapers of this great painting 
by Rembrandt and that great painting by Raphael coming to the 
United States, bought by some famous millionaire and hung in his 
private gallery. But the great public has never had a chance to 
see those wonderful pictures. 


But now the American public is to share what has up to this 
time been the privilege of only the few. 


The editors of THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL have now arranged 
with the owners of the greatest private collections of paintings in 
the United States to open the doors of their galleries and let the 
public see the greatest paintings in each of these collections through 
magnificent full-color reproductions in the HOME JOURNAL: 


The J. Pierpont Morgan Collection in New York 
The Benjamin Altman Collection in New York 
The Joseph E. Widener Collection in Philadelphia 
The Henry C. Frick Collection in New York 
The George W. Elkins Collection in Philadelphia 
The Charles L. Freer Collection in Detroit 
The Charles P. Taft Collection in Cincinnati 
The John G. Johnson Collection in Philadelphia 

















Each picture will be reproduced in 
a full page in the Home Journal in 
its full driginal colors exactly as 
it hangs on the wallof the gallery 
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Thus, both in size and in color, the most adequate possible presentation will 
be given, so as to make it possible for readers of the Home Journat not only to see 
these superb canvases but to cut them out, frame them and have in their own homes 
absolute copies of the most wonderful paintings in America. 

In this way there will pass before the reader the bewildering array of 


Rembrandt’s Famous Painting: ‘‘The Mill’’ 
The Greatest Landscape Ever Painted by This Master Artist 
Velasquez’s Superb ‘Philip I'V”’ 
Regarded Not Only as One of the Greatest by Velasquez But as 
One of the Foremost Portrait Paintings in the World 


Rembrandt’s Painting of Himself 
Conceded to be His Greatest Portrait of Himself, Painted in the 
Fullness of His Powers 


The Famous Raphael ‘‘Madonna’”’ 
In the Widener Collection, Adjudged to be Almost Unearthly in 
its Beauty 
The Great Rembrandt: ‘‘Old Woman Paring 
Her Nails”’ 


The Altman Collection Picture That is Ranked as One of the 
Greatest of All the Rembrandts Either Here or in Europe 


The Marvelous Oriental Pictures 
That Have Made the Freer Collection in Detroit Famous the 
World Over 
And so on. 
in succession. 


Romney’s Exquisite ‘Countess of Warwick 
and Two Children”’ 
Which, if He Had Never Painted Any Other Picture, Would Have 
Ranked Him as One of the Great Painters of All Time 
The Superb Van Dyck: ‘‘The Marchesa of 
Cattaneo”’ 
Than Which No Greater Van Dyck Exists in America 
Gainsborough’s Wonderful “Duchess of 


Devonshire’”’ 

One of the Most Famous Pictures in the World and One of the 
Vost Beautiful 

Corot’s Magnificent Painting: ‘*The Lake’”’ 
Ranked Among the Four Greatest Corots in the World 

The Most Beautiful Mauve in America 
In the Elkins Collection and Generally Accepted as One of the 
Greatest of All Mauve’s Paintings 

Gainsborough’s Charming ‘‘Mrs. Sheridan”’ 
Regarded as One of the Most Beautiful of All Gainsborough’s 
Single Portraits 


Really a collection of masterpieces in a single magazine, and for several months 


OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 
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THE GIRL WHO MARRIED 
NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 8&8) 


equivalent to that which she had left. And 
she knew to a dot how, when a newcomer 
appeared in its midst, such a coterie worked. 
A dozen times in Wellesville she had watched 
and, with 


| the proper kind of people, in a set of this 


sort, the process was sure. 

Of course the thing was not accomplished 
in a day, but inevitably and naturally it 
always came about. There was— true 
enough—an ultimate basis of affiliation to 
which an outsider never attained. Out in 
Wellesville, for example, Butlers and 
Fowlers, and the like, had an interrela- 
tion that was quite special and their own. 
Norma assumed that the Potters and a 
few others were likewise particularly 
bound together by particular ties. But for 


| all practical social purposes—dances, din- 


ners, theater parties—that would make no 


| difference; at least, so Norma thought. 


Soon she would know who was who’s 
cousin, who had married whom, the foiblesof 


| others, their pastimes and pleasures, and 


| how many children they had. 





| Was anyone remarkin 


Then she, 
too, would call the woman across the table 
Fanny and there would no longer be mys- 
tery concerning Jimmy and his game. She 
would have become an insider, knowing the 
thousand and one little intimate facts that 
were the common coin of the group. Tell- 
ing herself she was on familiar and sure 
social ground, and that, even if she was 
still an outsider, she would not remain so 
for long, she turned attention to what the 
man beside her was saying. 

Time was needed in which to teach 
Norma the wide differences between social 
viewpoint in New York and social view- 
point in Wellesville. All these differences 
she was eventually able to trace back to a 
matter of size. As in the first days and 
weeks following her arrival, she contended 
with forces of which she had no understand- 
ing. In her unequal struggle there were 
many times when her bitterness against 
others overflowed like a poison into her 
life, but in the end she was able to view the 
circumstances through which she passed 
not as manifestations of utter heartlessness, 
but as outworkings of the vast and multi- 
tudinous character of the giant city. She 
forgave individuals, but she never forgave 
New York. 


Cold and Casual Friends 


That which she first encountered was 
casualness. A sense of it initially touched 
her when she and Taylor were in a taxicab 
on their way home after the Potter dinner. 
It came over her then that in a vague, odd 
way there had been something wrong that 
evening. Norma felt that she herself had 
carried off her part beautifully. The dinner 
had been a high function, but the girl had 
been equal to it to its last ceremonial inch; 
equal to the talk about polo on one side of 
her and equal to opera on the other; equal 
to a disconcerting amount of appraising 
scrutiny and the deftly made opportunity 
Mrs. Potter had given her for a moment of 
the general attention. She had been equal 
to everything; no possible reproach for her 
part. But—had the Potters and the Potter 
friends played theirs? 

Everyone had been scrupulously polite. 
It was not that. The right things, the 
expected things, the conventionally correct 
things, had on said to her. It was, 
rather, a question of manner, of inflection, 
of glance. Had any of them really con- 
sidered whether they would ever see her 
again? Did her appearance in their midst 
actually count or was it the merest incident? 
at that very mo- 


| ment, while she was on her way home, that 


it was going to be fine having the new Mrs. 
King around? Was anyone thinking of her 
at all? Had there been one single hint, for 
all their finished manners, that they real- 
ized she was to be a part of their lives as 
they lived them from day to day? Had her 
appearance been even in the least trivial 
degree an event? She wondered; and just 


| a little wistfully craved some of the genial 


warmth Merridew Avenue would have had 
for a strange newcomer. 

“My dear child,” said Aunt Sylvia to her 
the next day, ‘““New York’s the most off- 
hand place in the world. Nothing ~~ 
lutely nothing—is an event here. Maybe 
that’s because everything is so much of an 


event. I don’t think so, though. Anyhow 
there’s not another place where to a score 
of people your coming would not have been 
an event; where people you had met would 
not count on seeing you again and again, 
and would not treat you accordingly. But 
not here! The place is big and people know 
how big it is. One evening a man sits 
beside a girl at dinner; the next day an 
apartment house is torn down; the girl 
disappears. 

“People here do just that 
appear, 


simply dis- 
get swished away by chance, 
accident-—and are never heard of again. 
That's common experience; and unless 
you're rockribbed into the town, into a 
clique like the Potter clique, in some par- 
ticular, special way—by blood, by mar- 
riage, by property, by business—no one 
will regard your coming, meeting you, as an 
event. It isn’t an event. On the c ontrary, 
it would surprise most New Yorkers to 
encounter you again. You say good night; 
you walk out of the door; the assumption 
is that you’re gone—lost, inundated, swal- 
lowed up in the vastness of the town. Natu- 
rally enough folks here are offhand and 
have forgot the gentle gift of a warming 
welcome.” 


Norma’s Eyes Begin to Open 


Lack of warmth—that was what Norma 
began continually to feel. At first, either 
people were too preoccupied or too busy, or 
else they were indifferent. She found few 
comfortable, whole-souled contacts, such 
as she had always known. There were a 
good many hours when, a little forlorn, she 
did tremendously wish someone would ever 
so slightly mother her. But Mrs. Potter 
either did not have the time or didn’t care, 
or the idea that Norma might need a stay- 
ing hand did not occur to her. Nor did it 
apparently occur to anyone else, and the 
girl used to spend long afternoons writing 
letters home, which later she generally 
concluded were too self-revealing to be sent. 

But all this was not a very actual or a 
very deep tragedy; and meantime the gir! 
believed that, normal foot by normal foot, 
she was fitting into the Potter coterie 
exactly as she had expected she would. 
Matters were proceeding easily and nat- 
urally, as they would have proceeded in 
Wellesville, and she thought she had a good, 
stout grip on her future. Following the 
Potter dinner several altogether delightful 
young matrons had called and there were 
teas, dinners, box parties, to which Norma 
was invited. 

“Oh, I’mgoing now—I’vefound friends 
my kind of friends, the friends I wanted,” 
she jubilated to Taylor’s aunt. 

“Wait,” returned Mrs. Pringle; “‘they’ll 
play with anyone for a few months. It’sa 
cold town and it’s a tricky one too.” 

But Norma was not disturbed. Invita- 
tions kept coming; she and Taylor man- 
aged one or two successful little dinners of 
their own; her confidence was entire and 
serene. It may have been because of that 
confidence, it may have been because the 
Potters and the Potters’ friends seemed to 
promise a life as complete as she could have 
desired, it may have been merely a reaction 
of her honest Wellesville soul after it had 
been thrown against New York; but in any 
case, at about this time in her career Norma 
came to a decision. She had appraised the 
Scudders and found them drivss; she had 
scrutinized that for which they stood and 
found it cheap and einpty. The girl deter- 
mined that in the rounding of her existence 
she did not want them, and that, lest she 
become further involved with them, she 
would jettison them without delay. 

Following the party upon the evening of 
Norma’s arrival in New York, there had 
been other excursions upon the town with 
that amiable and most cordial pair. With 
each one of these the girl’s understanding 
of the open life of the city had grown. She 
had come to realize that many of those 
delectable little dinners to which she had 
looked forward—the nice, chic, innocent 
kind of thing—were not so nice and chic 
and innocent after all. Upon occasions, 
glancing round the great, gleaming dining 
rooms of the public restaurants, watching 
the flushed, strident groups at the tables, 
she had wondered whether such inordinate 
quantities of wine were necessary lubricants 
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for such occasions. What most impressed 
her, however, was its inanity, shallowness 
and wastefulness. Instinctively she turned 
from the Broadway milieu, and in turning 
from that turned from the Scudders also. 
From the very first she had had misgivings 
concerning these people. Night after night, 
it seemed, they forsook their upper West 
Side flat and plunged headlong into the 
glittering sea of the Tenderloin. Shortly 
Norma had been able to perceive why it 
was that the Scudders rarely remained at 
home. They were folk without social back- 
ground in the city or particular brains or 


| taste. High rentals, small homes, lack of 


friends and resources within themselves, 


| drove them to seek entertainment where 


| all—for us with them! 


the only card of admission was a purse. 
They were nobodies, social derelicts. 
“Why, Taylor,” Norma cried to her 
husband, “there’s nothing—nothing at 
They're not our 
kind. Catch Harold Potter leading such 
a life as Pauli Scudder leads! He's some- 
thing better to do. Oh, it’s perfectly clear 


| what the Scudders are. They are floaters 





here, with no foothold at all; futile non- 
e ~% just the well-to-do riffraff of New 
Y ork 

“Vi ery well, my dear,” meekly acquiesced 
Taylor; “‘butthey’re very keen toknow us.” 

“Of course they are,” replied the girl; 
“but, with so many more worth-while 
people here to choose from, why cultivate 
them? And besides, I think to go round 
with them much is stultifying.” 

There was one more party. 

“That’s the end!”’ declared Norma as 
she and Taylor parted from the other cou- 
ple at a dank, chill hour close upon dawn. 
**Let’s forget Paul Scudder and all that he 
means.” 

“Better be careful,” later cautioned Syl- 
via Pringle. “‘Those people are victims of 
bigness and you may be a victim of big- 
ness yourself some day. You can never tell; 
and then it would be with you as with the 
other victims— you'd have only those things 
to do that the town offers its victims.” 

“But I shan’t be a victim—we'’ve the 
Potters.” 

“You may have the Potters! But does 
it ever occur to you that the Potters, on 
their part, may have someone else?” 

“Oh, that's another story,” retorted 
Norma. “Potters or no Potters, I shouldn't 
want as friends people so vapid as the 
Scudders, leading lives as silly as theirs. 
They’ve been a huge disappointment.” 


An Old Wellesville Friend 
Norma was well-nigh impervious and her 


seeming success at the time carried her 
buoyantly along. There were jolts, how- 





| ever—strange symptoms of the manner in | 


| which the city worked—which now and 


again did give her pause. After an odd 


| adventure with Marjory Henley she was 


| actually thoughtful for several days. Upon 


a day about this time Norma bethought 
herself of her old Wellesville friend. It had 


| occurred to her that the other might before 


then have looked her up, but she made the 
excuses for Mrs. Henley which experience 
had taught her and set forth to search out 


| the girl she had known so well. 





In Wellesville Norma and Marjory, with- 
out being intimate, had been close friends. 
Mrs. King journeyed to the Henleys’ upper 
West Side apartment without the smallest 
idea that the former relation would undergo 
change in New York. Marjory welcomed 
her cordially. They fell to talking of New 
York, and Mrs. Henley asked Norma whom 
she knew in the city. Norma mentioned 
Mrs. Potter. 

“Mrs. Potter? Mrs. Potter?” The 
other searched her mind. “I don't believe 
I’ve ever heard of her. But, tell me, do 
you or your husband know Mrs. Frusk?” 

Norma was afraid that neither she nor 
Taylor did—had not heard of her, in fact. 

“That’sfunny,”’ laughed Marjoryshortly. 
“T thought everyone at least knew about 
Mrs. Frusk. But, then, New York's a big 
place!” 

That was all there was to it; but from 
then on Norma began to feel a certain 
inaccessibility in her one-time friend, which 
she was at a loss to explain. It was not 
that she was cool, but at that moment 
something seemed mysteriously to die out 
of Mrs. Henley’s attitude and feeling; a 
spark was gone; friendship had dwindled to 
acquaintanceship in the twinkling of an eye. 

““Good-by,” said Mrs. Henley as she | 
closed Norma into the elevator vestibule. 
“T hope sometime I'll see you again.” 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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A Mid-Year Six — $1325 —wheelbase, 
designed after the shows, and combining the best from 257 show models. 


127 inches. 


Body and equipment 


John W. Bate 


The Efficiency Expert—Presents 26 Extras 





In this New Mitchell model 
you'll find 26 features which 
are rarely found in cars. 


An occasional car includes 
one or two, but nocar,we think, 
more than four of them. 


Some mean extra room and 
comfort, some extra conven- 
lence, some extra beauty. And 

ome increased safety, strength 
and endurance. 


Allare features that you want. 
Some you would sadly miss. 
But they are expensive. And 
only a most efficient factory can 
include them ina fair-price car. 


Scientific Saving 
In this New Mitchell these 26 extras are 
paid for by factory savings. 
In 13 years we have developed here a 
rernarkable motor car plant. Every build- 
ing, machine and method is a model for 


scientific cost reduction. 





John W. Bate, the efficiency expert, has 
This New 
Mitchell car, under old conditions, would 


devoted years to this project. 


cost twice what it costs here today. 

We build 98 per cent of the car. And we 
save enough, through Mr. Bate’s genius, 
to add on these 26 features. Go see them 


and judge if you want them. 


New Ideas in Steel 

There's another side to Bate efficiency 
methods which means as much as _ the 
savings. 

Mr. Bate for 30 years has specialized on 
metal-working lines. His effort has been 
to make parts more efficient— lighter, sim- 
pler, stronger. 

He displaces castings— heavy and brittle 

with three-times-as-strong drop forgings. 
Also with tough steel stampings, shaped 
to give maximum strength. 

This is the tendency in all fine cars, of 
But we have had the master here. 
The New Mitchell car contains 184 drop 
Nearly 


course. 


forgings and 256 steel stampings. 
all displaced cruder parts. 


iA bl . . , ™“ 
Ihe Engineer’s Car 
Mitchell cars with these Bate improve- 
ments are the marvels of Motordom in 
their endurance. 
We know of six Mitchell cars which have 
That's 30 
And they are 


averaged 164,372 miles each. 
years of ordinary service. 
running still. 

The Mitchell is called ‘“*The Engineers’ 
Car." So many noted engineers have 
selected it as their personal car. Your 
Mitchell dealer has a long list of them 
all men of nation-wide fame. 


Supreme Comfort 


You will find here 400 of these Bate per- 
fections, in addition to the 26 extras. 


You will find here also—and here alone 


the Bate cantilever springs. They will 


give you riding comfort which we can’t 
describe. 

Big loads or light loads, pavements or 
rough roads, all seem the same on these 
Jolts are obliterated. No shock 
This car rides ruts 


springs. 
absorbers are needed. 


as a boat rides waves. 


All Show Attractions 
Combined in One Car 


This New Mitchell body, with its new- 
style equipment, was designed after the 
New York Shows. The ablest designers 
exhibited there 257 new models. The 
Mitchell * 

Then we completed this Mid-Year Model, 
out April 15. 


Six of '16"’ was one. 


The body lines follow what 
was considered the handsomest Touring Car 
at the Shows, and it combines all the new 
features, in design and equipment, which 
were voted the best at the Shows. 

We have never done this before— may 
never do it again. But this year we bring 
out this After-Show model, to present all 
the new styles together. 

So you will find in this car 26 costly 
features which are 


Mitchell. 


You will find hundreds of superior steel 
parts designed by John W. Bate. 


» practically exclusive to 


You will find all the body attractions, 
all the new ideas, which found favor at the 
Shows. 


And all these in the Mitchell only. 


$1325. Racine 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Body $35 Extra 





With a high-speed, economical, six-cylinder engine 
of enormous power; wheelbase, 127 inches; anti-skid 
tires on rear; complete equipment, including engine- 
driven tire pump, reversible headlights 
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(Continued from Page 67) 

It was Mrs. Pringle who explained: 

“Certainly, my dear; you're the last 
person she would want to know in New 
York. With a different group, with differ- 
ent people, she is doing precisely what you 
are— fighting for a foothold, for asemblance 
of life here. It’s a stern, hard fight for 
anyone. It’s almost a law of necessity, of 
self-preservation, that compels her to seek 
established folk. The very fact of your 
Wellesville origin is against her ever tak- 
ing up the old friendship again. Oh, yes; 
it’s one of the city’s commonest outrages 
breaking up old friendships.” 

Norma regretted the loss of Marjory 
Henley, but she did not particularly con- 
sider the defection as reducing the possibili- 
ties of a brimming existence. She was still 
riding upon the full tide of the Potter set, 
and that was enough life for her. 

It was 2bout this time when she paused 
and took account of New York. One side 
of the city had turned out to be a cheat; 
the town had broken up an old friendship. 
Her vision was a little dimmed, but not 
perceptibly. She still thought it a won- 
drous place; she was still sorry for girls 
in Wellesville; she was far from ruing her 
marriage to Taylor King. 

“It’s the life!’’ she told herself as she 
woke one morning early in March. And 
then a few moments later she picked up a 
newspaper; a headline caught her eye. 
“The Potter Ball!" she read, and stared at 
the lengthy list of invited guests. It had 
been a large and brilliant occasion. Neither 
she nor Taylor had been asked. 

That was the beginning. Of course what 
followed was an actual tragedy. It made 
the girl who might have had Wellesville at 
her feet a virtual outcast; it stripped all 
vestiges of glory from her bright, shining 
vision of New York and left it bare. All 
that remained was the lurid, sordid thing 
which the Scudders represented. That 
which she had spurned was all she could 
have; only theshoddy was at her command. 

“It’s awful!” she cried later to Sylvia 
Pringle. ‘Only the Scudders will take me, 
and the Scudders I won’t have.” 

“They're all you'll get,” Mrs. Pringle 
told her then with grim brevity, “if you 
get anything or anybody at all. They're 
all any girl gets who’s not rock-ribbed into 


this town as you were rock-ribbed into 
Wellesville.”’ 
“But why? Why?” 


‘Because they're the only people you've 
anything in common with.” 

“That's just it--they’re the last people 
I’ve anything in common with.” 

“You're wrong, Norma. Don’t you see? 
You've become a derelict too.” 


From Bad to Worse 


But this talk was later and after the full 
measure of Norma's calamity had been 
revealed to Norma. That revelation, how- 
ever, came quickly enough. From the very 
day following the Potter ball matters hap- 
pened; or, rather, as the girl said, refused 
to happen. Invitations to certain houses 
ceased; to houses in general slackened. 
Teas grew fewer, dinners farther apart, 
box parties and dances lessfrequent. Cards 
did not pile up in the little silver tray in 
the hall and by the hour she listened 
vainly for her telephone to ring. People had 
other engagements when she and Taylor 
asked them to dine. With every week the 
catastrophe took more definite form. Ut- 
terly perplexed, the girl would sit in the 
expensive solitude of her home searching for 
a clew to what had gone wrong. 

It was all beyond her. Without vain- 
glory, she knew that she was every bit as 
engaging, well-bred, good-to-look-upon a 
person as any of the women who had 
gradually ceased to manifest consciousness 
that she was alive. 

It was not Taylor, either. From the 
first opportunity she had noted carefully 
her husband’s apparent relations with his 
one-time friends. He called them all by 
their first names; they called him by his 
and treated him as one who knew the 
thousand and one things they knew. There 
had been, as she later thought, an occa- 
sional hint of superciliousness to him in 
some proud lady’s glance, a little less than 
wholly considerate turning of some invul- 
nerable gentleman's back. But it had not 
been much—oh, really, less than nothing 
atall! No; her failure could not be blamed 
to Taylor. 

But failure it was and very complete. By 
April there were no teas, no dinners, no box 
parties. Everything had ceased. A vile 
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month succeeded. Before it was over, any 
lingering hopes the girl may have had were 
dead. Nothing had turned out as she had 
expected, as it would have turned out in 
Wellesville. She realized then and most 
acutely that she had been living in a silly, 
gilded Paradise, and had failed to compre- 
hend in the least the social fabric of the 
Potter set. Of one conclusion, and only one 
conclusion, was she sure: the Potters dwelt 
upon a social planet w@ons removed from 
Wellesville. She had thought she had been 
upon familiar ground; she had found her- 
self in a strange, unknown country where 
nothing worked according to the rules she 
had been taught and had reckoned upon 

Of course it was Mrs. Pringle who gave 
her the answer. 

“It’s all so different, my child, from 
Wellesville,” she began. “I know those 
nice little cities and I love "em. There’s 
nothing complicated or difficult about liv 
ing in them, or about their social creeds 
And they always protect the individual 
You do a lot of talking about not taking up 
this person or taking up that. But you 
always do; in the long run you never leave 
anyone definitely alone; you really couldn't 
if you wanted to without being horribly 
uncomfortable yourselves half the time 
All that actually counts is a right stand 
ard of breeding and presentable manners 
Nothing else much matters— can’t matter 
It’s as easy and spontaneous and simple 
as the day. But in New York nothing is 
easy, nothing is spontaneous, nothing is 
simple. It’s big.” 


The Potter Philosophy 


And the city-hardened old lady then told 
the girl from Wellesville the high secret of 
the Potter philosophy. It was, she said, 
a mere reflection of the philosophy of New 
York. Though it cleared Norma’s mystery, 
it did not immediately make it any easier 
for her to stare, of an evening, into her 
permanently cased-up fireplace and think 
of those chic little dinners and charming 
little dances of which she had dreamed, 
proceeding so unconsciously, so merrily, 
without her. What the philosophy all came 
to was that, with folks like the Potters, in 
New York one must have something to 
offer--something to trade. 

“Of course Taylor was a fool,”’ snapped 
Mrs. Pringle. “‘He should have known 
that, with that crowd, the moment he 
married he was dead. Asa single man he 
had something to trade; as a married man 
he’s bankrupt. It might have been differ 
ent if he had really belonged to that set 
But he didn’t; he was merely one of the 
army of pleasant-mannered, nice youths 
who are useful to fill in at dinner parties, 
to dance with, to flirt with, to play bridge 
with. To be a detached, engaging young 
man is a social asset. Taylor had that asset 
but nothing else. As for you well, for a 
few months the Potters and the Potter 
crowd looked you over. Then they de- 
cided that you didn’t have anything to 
offer, and they dropped you as if you 
both had been diseased. Nothing to trade 
there’s your answer!” 

Norma protested that they did have some- 
thing to trade—that each of them decidedly 
had. 

“You mean that you’re both well-bred, 
well-dressed, intelligent people, who in al- 
most any community in the world would 
be counted decidedly well worth while 
knowing?” asked Aunt Sylvia with con- 
temptuous pity. “Well, you are—you're 
just that. But with a clique like the Potter 
clique that’s nothing. If you or Taylor had 
a great deal of money, or if either one of 
you was a celebrity, or you were very 
witty, or promised something in the way of 
amusement or profit—they might let you 
play with them. Otherwise, they ask them- 
selves, Why trouble with you? It’s no ad- 
vantage to be just a well-bred, well-dressed, 
intelligent person. They can find all the 
well-bred, well-dressed, intelligent people 
they can possibly keep up with right within 
their own borders. They're overrun with 
them.” 

“And what, I should like to know,” de- 
manded Norma indignantly, “have those 
people themselves got so conspicuously to 
trade?” 

“Oh, caste,” answered Mrs. Pringle 
lightly; “‘the noble privilege of being arro 
gant and snobbish and letting all the little 
Mrs. Kings of the city see how marvelously 
exclusive a New York set can be.”’ 

“Oh, sickening!” 

“Yes, I suppose so,”” acknowledged Mrs 
Pringle. “‘But, 1 wonder, isn’t that very 
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“Day Off” or “Day On?” 
Keep Cool in B.V.D. 


HETHER you hike for ‘the 
game’’ or the country, or must 
stay strapped to a desk, B.V. D. Un- 
derwear will give you more genuine 
comfort than you ever had _ before. 


Loose fitting, light woven B. V. D. Underwear 
starts with the best possible fabrics (specially woven 
and tested de continues with the best possible work- 
manship (carefully inspected and re inspected ), 
and ends with complete comfort (fullness of cut, 
balance of drape, correctness of fit, durability in 
wash and wear). 
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HE three qualities absolutely essential 
to efficiency and economy in an adding 
machine are: Speed, Ease and Accuracy. 


When you say ‘‘as fast as the Comptometer" you 
have indicated the present limit of adding-machine 


speed. Comptometer speed is produced by one 
motion, direct key-operation—which means you 
touch the keys and the machine does the rest. 


That's easy enough isn't it! 

Combined with this one-motion, 
tion is the safeguard of Accuracy, 
Controlled-key 
tometer 


all-key opera- 
provided by the 
an exclusive feature of the Comp- 


I AVING added up, first the credit side 

of an account and then the debit side, 
on the Comptometer, the bookkeeper— 
leaving the latter sum in the register— 
holds the first subtraction cutoff at left of 
amount and subtracts the credit by simply 
pressing the proper keys; thus arriving at the 
balance without mental calculation. Prove by 
adding back the sum subtracted. 


YUPPOSE, after adding a column on the 
Comptometer, the register shows 786) 
dozen (786.50) to be billed at 9%c per 
dozen. Without cancelling, you make the 
extension by simply depressing the keys of 
the multiplier, .09875, in order from right to 
left. Quicker than you could write down the 
factors you have the answer, $77.67, 


POR example, take a 
weighing 97,532 lbs., which you wish to 
reduce to long tons, as the first step in 
billing. Just a few strokes on the Comptometer 
shows the result to be 43.541 long tons. The 
machine shows you how many times the divisor 
is contained in each quotient place and you 
have only to press the keys accordingly. 


car of pig iron 


Let a Comptometer man show you how easy it 
is to do such work on the Comptometer. 


Comptometers in the 


Bookkeeping 
ment of J. V 
Company, 

produced a saving of 
more than their cost 
within a year. In tak- 
ing off trial balance 
after daily proving of 
postings with the Comp 
tometer, they had a 4 
oneerror in five months. 


Depart- 
Farwell 
Chicago, 


_ The bookkeeper of H 
F. Norton & Co., wool 


pullers and tanners 
Seattle, W ashington, 
says: “I use the Comp 


tometer entirely for to 
taling all columns both 
in Journal and Ledgers, 
for balancing all ac 
counts at the end of 
each month and for tak 
ing off trial balances 
all of which is done very 
rapidly on the machine 


The Narrow Fabric 
Co., makersofshoelaces, 
Reading, Pa., say of the 
Comptometer used in 
their Billing Depart 
ment: “We would not 
know how to get along 
without it, 
it possible to do the 
work in half the time of 
the old method.” 


The Auditor of Ex 
penditures in the Gen 
eral Office of the 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R., Chicago, 
has about 4200 divi 
sions to make each 
month, running in 
amounts like 7942.55 by 
47265.7. The fact that 
these divisions are all 
figured on the Comp 
tometer is a sincere trib 
ute to the machine on 
this form of calculation 
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human? 


How about Wellesville? on’t you sup- 
pose that a dozen or so of your fine old 
established families would be very well 
pleased if they could get their noses away 
up in the air and be sure of keeping them 
there?” 

“Not a bit of it—at the price of trampling 
a perfectly nice young girl under their feet.” 

“Well, perhaps that’s true. But the 
difference is that in Wellesville you’d have 
to gaze upon the perfectly nice girl after 
she had been trampled. Nothing unpleas- 
ant like that after the trampling’s been 
done in New York! Here the corpse is 
removed, but out your way it isn’t. There 
you're always running into people—on the 
street, in the banks and offices, clubs and 
homes; no one there can help meeting 
everyone else. Let your mother snub a 
lady and she’s pretty certain to meet her 
the next day in the jeweler’s shop. In 
Wellesville you can’t escape and you can’t 
dodge! But New York, with its bigness, 
lets people be high and mighty and cruel 
and comfortable all at the same time. And 
it’s against that very vastness, my child, 
that you've tripped and fallen. Oh, this is 
a cruel and fiendish monster—this town; it 
offers you what you least desire, it takes 
from you what you have, it refuses you 
what you want, and it forces upon you 
that which you loathe.” 

“The Scudders?” 


The Pringle Verdict 


Time and again during the period that 


succeeded Norma wanted to run, to give 
up her fight with the town and return to 
Wellesville, for which she yearned. Once 
Mrs. Pringle came in upon her and found 


| her tossing her belongings pellmell into a 


| traveling bag. 


as it makes | 





can turn a few leisure hours | 
Let us tell you | 
Agency Division, Tuk CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia. | 


“I’m going away—I’m going home,” 
Norma explained. 

“A visit, I presume?” 

“Call it what you please. 
I’m licked! I’m through!” 

“But Taylor—how about him? He can’t 
go too. He’s chained here by his job. The 
city enticed him and has got him fast—like 
millions of other young men. 


I’m going. 


“Well, it hasn’t got me!’ exclaimed 
Norma. 

“Oh, yes, it has; and you're just as 
tightly held.” 

“ How?’ 

“With moral chains.” She let that 


simmer a moment before she added: “‘ What 
have you done to Taylor's life? What had 
he before you came? He was strong enough 
to fight this town alone; he wasn’t strong 
enough to fight it for two. Don’t blame 
him. Blame New York. For you the charm 
of the city’s gone; the dazzle has faded—I 
know allthat. But you mustn’t forget, my 
dear, the central fact of your case. Re- 
member that, after all, you did marry New 
York. ‘ 
“And when I did I was false—miserably 

false—to my destiny.” 

She put this forward as a kind of argu- 
ment, to which she got this reply: 

“All the more reason, child, why you 
must be true to yourself.” 

Norma stayed then, as, 
outbursts of revolt, she always did. But 
she was convinced that her struggle was 
vain and that, without tremendous forces 
of alliance or wealth, New York was as 
invincible as it was cruel. 

Everything worked out as Mrs. Pringle 
had indicated. After the Potter fiasco 


Norma began her contest with loneliness. | 
It was a grim battle she had, and it went | 


on day after day, week after week, for 
months. The strain of it was not lessened 
by the bustle and activity of the outer 
aspects of the city. That bustle and glitter 
constantly reminded her of the pass to 
which she had come. Each day, too, 


She would wake in the mornings and forth- 
with find herself depressed at the prospect 
of the day before her; knew it would be no 
different from the scores of other days that 
had preceded it. This depression was not 
lessened through the hours that follcwed 
by the thought of what her friends out in 
Wellesville were doing—golfing together; 
running in and out of their neighbors’ 
homes; gossiping; planning parties; clip- 
ping in their rose gardens. She could think 
of ~ busy, occupied, taken out of them- 
selves by numberless small activities. Her 
heart would then grow hungry for a multi- 
tude of things, which before had been the 
(Continued on Page 73) 


1 Isn’t it a good deal more a ques- | 
tion of, as they say, Ee Tey with it? | 


after similar | 


was 
| harder to endure than the one before it. | 
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ODAY, with 
4 leather prices 
~| higher than ever, it 
is important that you 
buy good shoes. Try 
a pair of Florsheims, 
| become convinced 
| that $5 to $8 will give 
you longer service, 
permanent style and 
absolute comfort. 
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This Is Bicycle Year 


Men, women and children—the old and 
the young—are enjoying this queen 
of sports. All winter, the resorts of 
Florida and California have 
thronged with bicyclists. 


been 


There's going to be a shortage of good bicycles 
order your Iver Johnson today For thirt 
years the Iver Johnson has ranked as one of 
the strongest, fastest and finest bicycles made 
It is made of seamless steel tubing, not the 
welded tubing used in cheap bicycles. No finer 
bearings ever went into a bicycle. It is finished 
with four coats of baked, hand-rubbed enamel 
and heavy nickel over copper plate. Costs 
from $30 to $55. Juveniles, $20 to $25. 
Agents Every 
Send for 84-page book on Bicy 
cycles, Revolvers and Shot Guns 


where 
les, Motor- 
It's Free 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
147 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 














\WANTED AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing a4 atent? Protect your ideas, they may 
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ow to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH 


| & Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. 
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Notice the curve 


in which the Michelin 


Tube naturally hangs— 


Instead of being simply a piece of 


straight tubing cemented at the 
the Michelin Tube is formed 


circular mandrel in the shape of the 


inside of the casing. Thus wh 


flated it is neither stretched on its outer 
side nor compressed into destructive 
wrinkles next to the rim. This per- 
fect fit gives the Michelin Tube greater 
durability and practically eliminates 


danger of pinching the tube. 





The Most Satisfactory Tire Equipment: 
Michelin Universal Treads and Red Tubes 


The Michelin Universal Tread Casing, the latest | mone of the house 
that made the first pneumatic tire, combines all the advantages of non-skids 
of both the raised-tread and suction-tread types. 


This casing weighs from 12 to 15% more than the average because 
of its Extra Rubber and Fabric, and this means extra mileage. 


A Word About Tubes 


Michelin Red Inner Tubes are compounded of certain quality-giving in- 
gredients which prevent them from becoming brittle or porous and preserve 
their velvety softness indefinitely. They are shaped to fit the inside of 
the casing without stretching on the outer circumference or creasing next to 
the nm. This practically eliminates pinching when fitting. 


Michelin Casings and Red Tubes Are Not High-Priced! 


Just Compare These Prices With What You Have Been Paying 





UNIVERSAL TREAD CASINGS AND RED TUBES 
Inch 2.2. QD Red 
Sues Side Clincher Inner Tubes 

32x3') $18.30 $3.55 

324 24.90 $24.90 4.65 

33 25.65 25.65 4.25 

34 25.95 25.95 5.00 

36 27.95 27.95 5.30 

ends, 34x4), 33.00 33.00 6.55 
ge 35 34.75 34.75 5.90 
36 35.70 35.70 6.90 

paul 37 36.60 6.30 
3525 40.50 40.50 6.55 

37 41.90 41.90 8.35 

A ade im Sx He 
© 31 x 4, price § 











Prices Effective Feb. 1, 1916, subject to change 
without notice. 
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MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY—MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Canadian Headqua 


rters—Michelin Tire Company of Canada, Limited, 782 St. Catherine Street, West, Montreal 


NOTE: SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF MICHELIN’S TIRE-USERS’ HAND-BOOK — 56 PAGES OF USEFUL INFORMATION SENT FREE 
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Get right down and test-out these 
tobacco facts! You should know 
the merits of Prince Albert, for it 
gets into the gap in your smoke- 
appetite and makes you ace-high 
jimmypipe joy’us. Realize P A. has 
everything smokers ever longed for! 
It answers every tobacco question! 


And get the listen of this: Prince 
Albert is made by a patented process 

that cuts out bite and parch. That’s 
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Bet you a hat you’ve an old jimmy hidden 


<— . away in disgrace —or a mighty desire to smoke 
Ae one! You put a pipe on the job, uncork a 
we tidy red tin of P. A.—and find out for 


yourseif that Prince Albert will beat 
your fondest expectations of tobacco en- 
Reverse side of ‘ joyment! 
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Take some stock in what men every- 
where say about Prince Albert and you 
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Continued from Page 70 
commonplaces of her life, and which she 
had never prized: Fresh green grass, clean 
bracing air, friendly faces in the streets and 
shops, a little gossip at every corner; and 
she would! listen to the sullen mumble of 
the city and go weakly at its threat, and 
wonder whether all of her life was to be as 
it was then 

Her existence was simply a succession of 
flat, idle days, in which no one hunted her 
up and when there was no one for her to 
hunt up. Matters became worse. Week 
after week the stagnant loneliness and idle- 
ness the city had forced upon her continued 
relentlessly. Her dejection and listlessness 
became positive ailments. 

“Certainly you’re sick, my child,” said 
Mrs. Pringle. ‘Sick with the loneliness of 
New York. It’s a real disease.” 

And Norma— roving from room to room 
of her home, trying to read, trying to eat, 
trying to find something —anything—to 
do, trying to exist thought so too. She be- 
gan to cry a good deal of the time. Eve- 
ning after evening Taylor, returning home, 
found her in the thick shadows of the living 
room, a handkerchief at her eyes. He was 


in acute distress. 

“But what can I do?” he would ask 
“I’m powerless. I’ve my living to make.” 

“Yes, yes; I know!” Norma would 
choke. “‘But how about me? Tf can’t—I 
simply can’t—go on like this. I must find 
something to do, somebody to see. I must 
have just a little life! I always had plenty 
and now I have none. Loneliness like this 
is death.’ 


When the Climax Came 


In due course a climax came. It had 
been a horrible day. Rain and sleet had 
not only deepened the girl’s gloom but kept 
her indoors. One dead hour had succeeded 
another dead hour. Norma had been un- 
able to lie down, unable to sit still. The 
full venom of New York’s loneliness had 
seemed to seep along her nerves. Early in 
the afternoon she fell to thinking of Welles- 
ville—of Merridew Avenue, where girls at 
that very moment had probably rolled back 

carpets ‘and were dancing; of her friends 
and the warm comfortableness of every- 
thing. She got out an album filled with 
snapshots taken before she had married. 
Presently her eyes dimmed so with tears 
that she could barely see the photographs. 
However, there was one which, despite her 
tears, she could clearly discern. It was of 
Tom Fowler. The album closed witha bang. 

She dropped into a chair and began re- 
creating her old vision of what life in New 
York was to have been. With a hard smile, 
she remembered how she was to have 
moved brilliantly through the round of 
Potter activities; how stimulating people 


artists, celebrities, and the like—were to 
have been her friends; how she and Mar- 
jory Henley were to have had friendly 


reminiscent hours together; and how she 
was to have sipped at the sparkling life of 
the town. But heartlessness and indiffer- 
ence had intervened, and the sparkling life 
had turned out to be sordid and gross. That 
brought her to the Scudders again. If she 
was to have even the semblance of life the 
Seudders were her sole chance. 

There was, to be sure, the alternative of 
loneliness, but that was no life at all; fora 
full-blooded, animated girl it was annihi- 
lation. Besides, the memory of months, 
weeks, days, the deep dejection of that very 
moment, told her that that choice was too 


appalling. She felt she could endure no 
more vile, tasteless hours. But was that 
loneliness—the loneliness of New York 


going to drive her to nothing more worth- 
while and stimulating than the society of 
Scudders, of derelicts? It seemed not only 
harsh but incredible that out of the brir- 
ming rich life of New York a@ girl from 
Wellesville could pluck only that. Better 
not pluck at all, she argued; but uprose 
again the memory of what she had endured 
to tell her that, whether she wished to or 
not, she must choose. The telephone rang, 
with Taylor on the wire. 

““My dear,” he said, “you'll die if you 
don’t get out of that flat! We'll dine to- 
night with the Scudders. Just give the 
word.” 

She faltered and her voice broke a little 
as she gave assent. That was her surrender. 

“Perfectly natural, perfectly natural,” 
Mrs. Pringle told her. ‘The bigness of 
and 


New York made you a derelict here, 
now with the derelicts you must go.” 

From then the progress of the Kings 
was gradual, 


but it was everlastingly sure; 


inch by inch they were sucked into the 
maelstrom of Longacre Square. It was a 
tragic picture they made, but one which, 
for Norma, was blurred by excitement and 
fatigue. In the beginning they did not is- 
sue forth upon the town more than once or 
twice in the week. But an evening of hi- 
larity, terminating close upon dawn, made 
a quiet evening at home succeeding doubly 
hard, and with Norma and Taylor the thing 
grew. No great while later the girl realized, 
with a start, that they were out four or 
fiv re nights of every seven. 

“Insidious! Insidious! 
Mrs. Pringle. 

It was insidious, and in a way Norma 
believed even Aunt Sylvia did not fully 
understand. Forexample, it presently came 
over her strongly that in no other commu- 
nity in the land could a young salary earner 
live the life Taylor soon began to live and 
not be turned adrift to starve. He was able 
to do so in New York because his follies were 
hidden in the vastness of the city. The big- 
ness of the place covered good and evil 
alike, and the social restraint upon the con- 
duct which in Wellesville would have put 
Taylor to bed at ten was in New York so 
feeble that he could revel till three. And he 
did! 

Soon they had entered upon an existence 
with the Scudders more lurid, more empty, 
more vicious, than Norma had supposed 
even the city’s derelicts led. There was 
poison in their exhausting round of public 
pleasure, which fed itself; automatically 
their abandon grew. Taylor succumbed to 
a degree Norma did not. The restaurants, 
with their overseasoned dishes and the 
noise of the endlessly repeated tunes; the 
theaters, where she discovered that three- 
quarters of the shows were futile and by no 
means up to the standard of those which 
survived and went on tour; the cabarets, 
with their fetid air and fetid morals—all 
became intolerable to her. 

She grew utterly weary of constantly 
waking up at some abnormal hour toward 
the end of the morning and of voyaging out 
later with Mrs. Scudder to attend to her 
only serious business—buying or renovat- 
ing evening gowns. But, as she told herself 
over and over again, this existence, for all 
its boredom, was the existence that had 
been meted out to her in New York 
Without it there was no existence at all 
But Taylor was less checked by instinctive 
feeling. 


commented 


Where Taylor's Money Went 


All this was serious enough, but there was 
an alarming aspect of the Scudder life in 
the toll it exacted in money and health. 
Their diversions were appallingly costly. 
Dinner at one of their chosen places often 
cost thirty dollars or so for the party. 
Patronizing three or four particular estab- 
lishments with so much regularity, Taylor 
was soon successfully baited into a lavish 
tipping of head waiters and captains, which 
added up. Theater seats—good seats—not 
infrequently were to be secured only at a 
price of four dollars apiece. 

Well over fifty dollars not infrequently 
was spent before they found themselves 
within the plush rope of a cabaret. There, 
where a simple dish of eggs meant a dollar 
a portion, and other items were on a like 
scale, no reckoning was a surprise. Even 
with what the Scudders, who unfailingly 
paid their share, contributed, an evening’s 
pleasure of this kind was an expensive 
adventure and Broadway began to cut very 
deep into the comfortable King budget. 

‘There is no limit to the tax,”” Norma 
thought, over and over again, “ which this 
town puts upon escape from loneliness.” 

And then, when it came to health— well, 
Norma was grateful for a nervous and phys- 
ical constiiution that had not been built up 
in ceaseless noise and soiled air. But the 
Scudder epoch told upon Taylor much more 
than upon her; through a good portion of 
the time he was overwrought, irritable, and 
always tired. 

“See what we've become!” the girl 
wailed time and again to Aunt Sylvia 
“Cheap knockabouts, leading lives so silly 
and sordid and wrong that I don’t dare 
think of them half the time. And, oh, the 
vulgarity of it and the waste! Don’t let me 
talk any more. I must forget.” 

But there finally came a day when Norma 
could not refuse to think and was unable to 
forget. The monster city pressed forward 
upon her for its final reckoning and she was 
forced to take account of where she stood. 
The life with the Scudders had not abated 
in its expensive, exhausting fury, but there 
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What’ Beauty 


It’s Nine-Tenths Vivacity 
It’s Bubbling Spirits, Snap and Glow 
It is Often Oat-Fed Vim 


The very joy of life— 
love of beauty—u? 
Quaker Oats. 
Not placid beauty. 
a gift, 


That's 


and little to be envied. 


The charm lies in life and 


sparkle. It lies in bounding 





ae, energy. 





It comes from fires kept burn- 
And they must be fed by food. 


One is never unattractive who 
lives life to the full. 


uv 
ng. 


for 
It is ani- 


That’s one great reason 
Quaker Oats in plenty. 


mating food. 


It's a mine of stamina, endur- 


\ ign TY, forc e. 


ance, 






To ‘‘feel your oats’’ means joy, 


success and charm. 
Oats are not for young folks 


only. At fifty they are more 
portant than at ten. 


im- 


It’s a vast mistake, at any age, t 


neglect the morning oat dish. 


uaker Oats 


The Luxury Dish 





We have made a luxury dish _ they make large, luscious flakes 
of oats—a dish that is always’ From all the world over, true 
delightful lovers of oats send to us to get 
We do it by discarding all them 
the puny oats—by using queen Every package branded 
grains only. We get but 10 Quaker Oats contains this extra 
po inds from a bushel quality Yet it costs the usual = 
But these big, plump grains. price. You owe it to yourself i's 
monopolize the flavor, And togetf i a 


10c and 2 Py) Per Package 
Except in ag West and South 


Quaker Cooker 


Made to Order 
Gus for You 









Pure Aluminum 


This alumint ] le oke mad 2% Qts. 
to our order t ye oy Vats in an Retail Value 
ideal wa No flavor is lost, no aroma $2.50 
The oat flakes are perfectly cooked 
It is large and hea made to last a 
lifetime Cereai capacity, 2'4 quart 
Retail value, $2.50 the Quaker t from the fronts of five 
Over 700,000 homes are now cooking Quaker Oats package send $! wit! 
Quaker Oats in this way Now we want them and this Cooker will be sent | 
every home to have on parcel post This offer applies to the 
Send us our trademark—the picture of { Sta and Canada 128 


Address The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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ODGE BROTHERS 
ROADSTER 


Competent performance, un- 
usual gasoline and tire mile- 
age, and marked freedom from 
repair—four effects flow out 
of one and the same cause 


The cause is strength added to lightness, 
and balance added to both. Efficiency and 
economy are not lucky results attained in 
an occasional car. They are common charac 
teristics of all Dodge Brothers Motor Cars. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


Doose BROTHERS, DETROIT 











When the Circus Comes to Town 


You Can Go 


There’s a circus coming to your town. It will have a herd of elephants 
anda menagerie; it will have chariot races, trapeze performers, acrobats, 
trick riders, clowns and all the rest that goes with “the big show.” Any 
boy can go at our expense. Write and let us tell you how. It’s “our treat.” 


Box 402, Sales Division The Saturday Evening Post 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


By Courtesy 
Sells- Flot 











| Now it was her purse. 
| York fail to protect the individual 
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had been evidences of late that in some 
directions it was beginning to tell disturb- 
ingly. Norma had been worried, and upon 
a morning at about eleven o'clock she got 
herself out of bed with a conviction that 
something decisive would happen soon. 

She was more certain of this when she got 
a look at herself in the glass. Her heavy, 
lackluster eyes, the droop at the corners of 
her mouth, her drab, neutral cheeks, were 
fit symbols, she reflected, of her weary body 
and her increasingly spent, nervous forces. 

Taylor’s case was even more pressing. 
He was alarmingly overkeyed; he had 
abandoned exercise and was goading him- 
self through his evenings with stimulants; 
his entire manner bespoke a man whose life 
was askew. All that was disturbing enough; 
but, in addition, for six months now the 
volume of his bond sales, upon which in a 
measure depended his earnings, had been 
diminishing. 

To meet this cut they had moved to a 
cheaper and not very cheerful apartment 
upon a faintly decayed side street, for 
which they paid a rental that in Wellesville 
would have more than secured a large, 
roomy house, with a piazza, a refreshing 
lawn, and perhaps an entrancing little rose 
garden. 

Norma dressed, telling herself that her 
cowardice must not goon. She ate a listless 
breakfast; and, looking about the small, 
dark dining room and then out at the sor- 
did rear of the apartment house on the 
other street, catching at the same time a 
drift of the kitchen smells which constantly 
wafted from the ever-busy, noisy dumb- 
waiter shaft, she told herself with fresh em- 
phasis that her existence had indeed been 
reduced to a horrid mess, 


The Milliner’s Message 


Just then the doorbell rang. She an- 
swered and found the mail. There was a 
letter for her, and without the least concern 
she saw that it was from her milliner. A 
few days earlier she would have been con- 
cerned, but in the interval the long overdue 
bill had been paid. Before that, however, 
there had been distressing weeks during 
which Taylor had put off and put off draw- 
ing his check; this, too, despite the fact 
that the amount was less than a hundred 
dollars. At length, however, he had done 
so. Norma tore open the envelope, expect- 
ing a receipt. The letter trembled in her 
hand. Her husband’s check had been re- 
turned by his bank! 

Her impulse was to call up Taylor at 
once. But a second’s thought advised 
against imparting such information over 
the office wire. She decided that she must 

wait. The long day dragged through. 
Norma kept trying to think, but her fagged 
spirit and anxiety confused her mind. She 
did see clearly enough that matters must 
have come to a miserably alarming pass if 
Taylor’s bank account had sunk to any 
such ebb that a check for less than one hun- 
dred dollars had been returned. But then, 
everything, she remembered, had come to an 
alarming pass. The brutal, insidious city 
had struck at her happiness and her health. 
Not only did New 
it rav- 
ished the individual; it had made a tragedy 
out of her and a loathsome spectacle of her 
life. 

About six Taylor returned. He came in, 
his features very nearly black with fatigue. 
The haggard, strained look in his eyes told 
of his driven mind. A certain compassion 
softened her asperity as she told him of the 
protested check. Immediately he began 
an agitated pacing of the floor. Norma 
wanted to ask him what was the full sig- 
nificance of the bank’s action, but his over- 
wrought, excited condition, his ceaseless 
biting at his thin cheeks, impelled her to 
wait. Presently he said he would fix mat- 
ters up “somehow,” and then abruptly 
observed that they must hurry and dress. 

“Scudder said to be there at seven,” he 
flung out; and then Norma wearily remem- 
bered their engagement for that night. 

They met the Scudders at seven and 
entered the tapestried, glowing dining room. 
Waiters bowed them to their chairs. 

Somehow she got through the evening. 
There was the theater; then a cabaret; the 
hours wore on. It was not different from 
scores of other evenings through which 
she had lived since New York’s dispensa- 
tion had been forced upon her. But never 
before had she felt so poignantly its shallow 
viciousness; never before had she felt so 
at the end of all things, and so tired. With 
a not very pleasant smile, she recalled how 
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she had once believed in the fullness of life 
in New York. The town was to have given 
her the high, the ennobling, the truly 
worth-while things of the world. To Norma 
Butler it had been the wonder city, animate 
with grace and charm. 

A little detached from her party and 

easily the freshest and soberest person in 
the room, she looked with clear disillu- 
sioned eyes about her, It was a huge place. 
The floor was clogged with a dense mass of 
heavily breathing human beings. There 
was nothing dainty or fine in the scene. A 
head waiter tapped a man on the shoulder 
and motioned him to his seat because he 
was drunk. Norma knew who the man 
was; he was a derelict too. From the 
tables all about came garish laughter and 
shrill talk. Near at hand a great hulk of a 
man, with gross lips and sin-roughened 
cheeks, had his arm about a wisp of a girl. 
She was young and pretty; the city, differ- 
ently, had been too much for her too. 

There was a sharp rap. Norma turned. 
Taylor was pounding for a waiter. 

“Come! Get in the party! Drink up!” 
came in a thick voice. 

Her husband had spoken. She shook her 
head, but involuntarily her glance wan- 
dered to him. His hair was slightly disar- 
ranged and ever so faintly his linen had 
been soiled against the tablecloth. Almost 
immediately after Norma's refusal he had 
plunged back into talk with Dolly Scudder. 
She was leaning a bare powdered shoulder 
and bosom extravagantly toward him to 
catch what he was saying. 

The girl could not make out what the talk 
was about; the licentious tune the orchestra 
was beating out drowned all words. But 
she did not care as she saw her husband's 
moist red lips move, saw his roving, uncer- 
tain eye passing over Mrs. Scudder’s flesh, 
saw him end with a silly giggle what he was 
trying to say, gulp off a glass of champagne 
and lean forward, asking her—his wife 
to dance. 

Had she ever known anything honest, 
wholesome or real? How she hated New 
York! Why go on? Regardless of 
what the vision had been, that was what 
the reality had come to be. It was intoler- 
able, and the next morning Norma boarded 
atrain. She rode thirty minutes out. When 
she alighted she found herself gazing at a 
railroad sign: Hawthorne Gardens. 


In Imitation Wellesville 


Before the month was out the Kings had 
settled themselves. The town was of the defi- 
nitely marked kind that have been ladled 
out by energetic real-estate promoters in 
dozens of localities near New York. It was 
a fresh, clean, distressingly new settlement 
of perhaps one hundred families. Norma 
had found a stucco house upon Heather 
Court; a not very large house, but with the 
supreme merit of a piazza and a bit of lawn. 
The architecture was an imitation Queen 
Anne and in thorough keeping with all else 
in Hawthorne Gardens. 

Everybody promptly called; they were 
taken up; soon her neighbors were running 
in and out of her house exactly as she her- 
self was running in and out of theirs. In- 
deed, it seemed to her that they all, herself 
included, gave off an excess of neighborli- 
ness in a panic lest they should not be 
neighborly enough. The people were all 
right, and well-nigh avariciously Norma 
made friends. She discovered that most 
of the folk there had originated as she had, 
in the smaller cities of the country, and 
through various causes had been lured to 
New York. 

And she used to think of Merridew 
Avenue, where the homes were ripe with 
years and many of them pure Colonial 
in design; where dwelt boys and girls she 
had known since the day when she was 
born; where all the background of exist- 
ence was rich with the personality of her 
own kind. She never conquered the feeling 


that she was a stranger cast in with a 
heterogeneous lot of strangers. Sometimes 


she likened the community to a flock of 
stray sheep, huddled together for protec- 
tion before a blasting gale. But Hawthorne 
Gardens was far safer than New York, even 
if it was far different from her own fold. 

“My fake Wellesville,” she used to call 
the town. 

And then, when memories returned to 
her of what had been her clear destiny at 
twenty, and of all that she had renounced, 
in pursuit of the grand mirage, she would 
close her eyes against her tears and repeat: 

“*My fake Wellesville!"” And add chok- 
ingly: “ My shoddy life!” 
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Life can be Cooked out 
of Cotton! 


NOT ON THE PLANTATION, BUT IN THE 
PULCANIZING PITS! 


»*VERY Tire must be vulcanized in order to 
‘cure’ the rubber. Live steam is used, and 
unless great skill is combined with accurate 

knowledge and experience the 4/e is cooked out of 
the cotton fabric. When this happens you get a dead 
tire; one that can’t stand up and fight on the road. 

Experts agree that cotton fabric is the backbone of a tire 

Each minute strand of cotton is endowed by nature with a certain 
percentage of vegetable wax and oil. When too much heat is 
applied in the vulcanizing pits, this wax and oil is carbonized and 
reduces the strength of the fabric. While this cotton may look all 
right, it is nevertheless dead, brittle and lifeless 


iller 


GEARED TO THE ROAD 


Tires 


ARE BRIMFUL OF MILE MUSCLE— 

because the exclusive ‘‘Miller Method’’ retains every ounce of 
vitality in both rubber and cotton. The natural stamina 
is not wasted or dissipated. 

This scientific Miller Method of vulcanizing does not add 
anything to the cotton, but it insures the retention of 
all the rugged strength that nature has put there. 
ex j t r vet id we t t tt t tl 

ternal f 
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arry Miller Tires, writ 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, U.S. A 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


The Quality Plug 
for High Powered Cars 





‘CHAMPION 


i RED. U.S. PAT.OFE. 


de 
supplies its spark of life. 


Lift 


luxe 


the hood of almost any 
car and see what plug 


The engineers who specify and 


recommend the vital equipment 
which best serves these master- 
pieces among motor cars— 


Have nothing to gain in speci- 


fying Champions except to sup- 
ply 
the 


unfailing dependability in 
spark plug link of their 


ignition systems. 


For most high powered cars 


the Champion Heavy Stone Plug 


has 


demonstrated its greater 


efficiency in the most gruelling 
tests. 


Your dealer knows the size 


your particular motor requires. 


If 


for any reason you are not 


already supplied with Champion 
Heavy Stone Plugs, install them 
at once and note the increased 


rT pep” 


Champicn 
Heavy Stone 
%y-18 
Price $1.25 


and “ in your motor. 


go” 


The Champion Guarantee 





Complete satisfaction to the 
user~free repair, replacement 
or money bac 


Champion Spark Plug Company, 112 Avondale Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
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A Good Night’s Rest 
Be it East or West 


old Lake Erie tull you Lod sleep fc 
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The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 
Dept. R, Cleveland, O. 
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Your College Expenses 


need not worry you, The expenses of hun- 
dreds of young people in colleges, musical 
conservatories and technical schools have 
been paid by us. We will do the same thing 
for you next Fall if you will devote your 
leisure time this Summer to looking after our 
subscription work. Let us tell you about it. 


Box 401, Educational Division 
The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| was hurt. Dear of you! Come in. 


| “Celia, please hurry. 
| head aches.” 
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Model “RAN ER” bicycle. Write at once for our 
uialog and special offer 

ei Models, prices reduced. Ex 
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j ~~ to buy without getting our latest 
if) propositions. WRITE TODAY 

| He a “Rider Agent” and make big money 
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the new “RANGER.” 

equipment, sundries and every 
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econd-hand bicycles $3 to $8 to clear 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-55, CHICAGO 








McDermott Hydraulic Force Cup 
For Cleaning Clogged Drains 


Just out—a new attachment to be used with 
garden hose, for clean ing sto ped up sink drains 


ek by 


water pressure Ordit narily it cleans 
chenenahie in 30 seconds. Hun- 
Cup Only Sent dreds already in use. 
syetpale any- Guarantee—I{ it doesn't do 
where for $ the work, send back the cleaner 
P O. Money with sales slip and the maker 
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will refund money. 


AGENTS WANTED 
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fer for agents made now 
Send $1 for sample and write for 
particulars and prices to agents. 
JCHN McDERMOTT 
444 Broadway, Los Angeles 
References: Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank; Dun 
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LOOT 


(Continued from Page 6) 


She retreated a step and over the maid’s 
shoulder she frowned; she put a finger on 
her lips; she shook her head. Then: 

“‘I suppose you came to see how badly I 
And 
I didn’t even know you were in town! 


| When did you come? Are you going to 


= me to supper some night while you’re 
ere? 

She rattled along to Hildreth’s bewilder- 
ment as he entered the dressing room. Be- 
fore he could answer she spoke to her maid: 

“Celia, my head bothers me. Exvite- 
ment. Run to the drug store and get some 
powders. Hurry! I’m all made up and 
ready, and you've got ten minutes; but 
hurry!” 

She turned to Hildreth. 

“Sit down, Ted. Do!” she invited. 
I can’t sing if my 


“Yes, Miss Light,”’ said the maid. She 
ee through the doorway, leaving it 
ope 

Pt Close the door, Celia!” ordered the 
star. “A draft ——” 

The maid closed the door. Morn Light 
sank on a divan that ran along one side of 
the little room. Through her make-up 
Hildreth could see little drops of perspira- 
tion on her face. Her hands shook as she 
pointed to a chair. But as his lips opened 
she touched her own with her finger again. 
Then she pointed to the door and shook 
her head. The pantomime was clear. The 
maid might be ey But why? asked 
the amazed Hildreth of himself. 

“Why, it’s perfect ages since I’ve seen 
you!” chattered the actress. She picked up 
a fountain pen from the desk by the divan 
and reached for a sheet of paper. Rapidly 
she began to write, and as she wrote she 
talked. “I suppose the audience thought 
I was badly hurt. Silly of me to slip like 
that. But it was just alittle wrench. Isup- 
pose my understudy’ s heart leaped for joy 
when I fell. Cat!’ 

She smiled as she said this. Also, she 
handed Hildreth the paper on which she 
had been writing. The smile left her face, 
and again he noticed the beads of perspira- 
tion that indicated the girl was undergoin 
a strain greater by far than any aon | 
ankle could have caused. 

He read what she had handed him: 

“You're Ted Daly; don’t ask questions, 
Meet me twelve, private dining room at 
Bishop’s. Ask for Jacques. He will under- 
stand and show you to room. Don’t go 
back to theater! Don’t—on any account! 
Say ,something polite about my injury. 
You're Ted Daly. 

He lifted his a eyes to hers. She 
was staring at him with a concentration 
that startled him. That she was warning 
him of something could not be doubted. 
That she was sincere in her warning also 
could not be doubted. Hildreth’s thoughts 
were chaotic. What did she mean? 

“Ted, give me a cigarette,” she said 
aloud. ‘I’m famished for one.” 

“Certainly,” he said, finding his voice 
for the first time, and a bit surprised at his 
huskiness. 

He handed her his case and she selected 
one. 

“‘Famished for a smoke!” she said gayly. 

She pointed to the writing in his hand. 
He gave it to her. She held it before his 
eyes and slowly drew a delicate forefin- 
ger beneath the words “‘ Don’t go back to 
theater!’’ She looked at him, a pleading 
question in her eyes. He nodded assent 
and relief showed in her face. Then he re- 
membered that his overcoat and stick 
remained in the vacant seat which Arabin 
would claim. He made a series of move- 
ments to represent a man drawing on his 
coat. 

“What a handsome case!” she cried. 
“Perfect beauty. I think I'll buy one!” 

To any eavesdropper her accenting of 
the last two words might have seemed a 
brazen hint for a present. To Hildreth, 
who could see her face, as any eav yr ad 
might not, it was clear that she was telling 
him to buy an overcoat. 

Bizarre, fantastic as her commands 


| seemed, he was hypnotized by her beauty 


and no less by her deadly earnestness. 
Again he nodded and again relief showed 
from her eyes. 

“You haven’t told me what brought you 
to New York, Ted,” she said. 

As she spoke she struck a match, but she 
did not hold it to her cigarette. Instead, 


she held it to the paper he had returned 
to her, which she had twisted into a spill. 
From its last flicker of flame she lighted her 
cigarette and tossed the charred, blackened 
remnant of her strangely indited warning 
on a little brass tray. 

“Didn’t expect to come myself,” 
swered, “until quite recently.” 

“And you didn’t have time to write me 
a little note!” she pouted. 

“I thought the surprise would please 
you better,” he answered. 

She flashed him a look of commendation 
for his playing of his part; and, stupid and 
heavy of wit though he felt himself to be in 
the presence of her perfect artistry under 
circumstances that somehow seemed fraught 
with menace, he nevertheless glowed to 
think that she approved his feeble attempts 
to rise to the occasion. 

“Do you think your ankle can stand the 
strain of going on again?” he asked. 
“Wouldn’t it be better if you let your 
understudy take your place and—went out 
to supper with me—now?” 

She shook her head warningly and pointed 
to the charred remains of the writing in 
which she had made an appointment. 

“Couldn’t throw the management down 
for a slight wrench,” she replied. “As for 
the supper—I’m a popular lady, Ted. All 
appointments must be made in writing.” 

Again through her levity ran the under- 
current of deadly seriousness. And once 
again he nodded, just as the maid knocked 
on the door. 

“Come in!”’ called Morn Light. 

The maid entered the dressing room. 

“T sent a messenger boy, Miss Light,” 
she said quickly. ‘He'd just delivered a 
note to one of the chorus, and I thought 
perhaps it wasn’t best for me to leave you. 
A wrenched ankle sometimes makes people 
sick, even when they think they’re all right. 
You might twist it moving round. He'll be 
right along with the powders.” 

“That was thoughtful of you, Celia,” 
said the actress. 

If she felt the slightest anger toward her 
maid—and she must distrust the woman, 
or why this extraordinary precaution in 
writing her warning and appointment? 
thought Hildreth—she concealed it mar- 
velously. 

“Curtain’s up, Miss Light,” said the 
maid. “ You'll be going on in five minutes, 
and your hair 

“Lordy! How one forgets work when 
an old friend comes along!” cried Morn. 
**You’ll call me up or drop me a line, Ted? 
The Glenworth. Sorry not to be able to 
have supper with you to-night, but—some 
other time, eh? Good boy! Run along 
now, and don’t forget I want to see you. 
By-by!”’ 

She gave him her hand, and it was hot 
and moist, despite the wonderful coolness 
of her voice. 

“T won't forget,” he said. 

Then, the maid taking a stand by her 
mistress’ side and her fingers beginning to 
fumble with the lovely black tresses, he 
hesitated no longer. He backed out of the 
room and closed the door behind him. 
Slowly he descended the iron stairs. In the 
wings stood actors and actresses awaiting 
their cues; superior stage hands also idled 
there. None of them paid any attention to 
Hildreth and he noticed none of them. 
Mechanically he found his way to the pas- 
sage that led to the street. 

Appropriately he thought of his conver- 
sation with Moggrage the day before he left 
London. He had reassured the senior’s 
nervousness by stating that New York was 
very tame, and Moggrage had agreed. And 
yet within six hours or so of his landing 
in New York he found himself in the very 
midst of amystery that was amazing. What 
did it mean? He stood on the curb of the 
side street on which the stage entrance 
opened, trying to guess the answer. 


he an- 





Vv 


N THE rear of Patello’s, a shabby little 

Italian restaurant on a street in the late 
thirties, off Sixth Avenue, where one might 
find fair cooking and service, moderate 
prices and a rather remarkable selection of 
wines, a man sat drumming nervously on 
the none-too-clean cloth with long fingers 
that, beginning to taper, became suddenly 
spatulate at the ends. His table was next 
a window that opened on a fire escape. One 
might nearly always find him in such a 
position—that is, close to a way of escape. 
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To Dealers: This shoe is IN 
STOCK (No. 235) Gun 
metal oxford, moulded shank 
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| Foote in six-forty-two. 


The light Italian wine in his glass was 
untouched; the cigar in his mouth was 
unlighted; the little pile of sandwiches on 
the table had not diminished since the 

waiter had brought them, twenty minutes 
earlier. From these signs, and his occa- 
sional glancing at his watch, it was not hard 
to deduce that he awaited someone. And it 
was equally easy of deduction that his wel- 
come would hold the warmth of anger, not 
of pleasure; for his gray eyes smoldered in 
their deep sockets and his thin lips parted 
every now and then in a smile that con- 
tained no mirth. 

He was tall, slim, fashionably attired 
though not in evening clothes. His busi- 
ness suit, of a dark gray material, had evi- 
dently been cut by a tailor who knew his 
business. There was nothing noisy about 
his raiment; his tie was gray; so was his 
cloth hat, hanging on a hook above his head. 
So, indeed, was his hair. 

Even his complexion was of a grayish 
tinge, as though some remote illness had set 
its stamp on his features. But it was re- 
mote; the cords that showed in his wrists 
were proof enough that here was a man of 
more than normal strength. And the high 
forehead proved that strength was guided 
by brains, though a certain predacious ex- 
pression about the nose and mouth would 
have caused one to wonder about the man- 
ner in which the brains moved the strength. 
His age was indeterminate—it might have 
been fifty; it might have been forty. Cer- 
tainly it was no less. 

That his eyes gave a truer indication of 
his mental state than did his easily lolling 
position was proved when his cigar, clipped 
through by the strong, nervously working 
teeth, fell to the floor. His lips moved 
silently and he held out his hand and kept 
it before him, staring at it until its vibra- 
tions had apparently ceased. Will had con- 
quered nervousness. He put another cigar 
in his mouth and looked toward the main 
entrance of Patello’s. Two men entered at 
the moment and made their way directly 
to his table. They sat down. 

“Well? Got him?” demanded the 
in gray. 

The others shook their heads. The spat- 
ulate fingers commenced drumming on the 

table, but immediately ceased. It was as 
though he would not permit any of his en 
ergy to dribble away in nervous displays. 
‘Well, what's the excuse this time?’’ he 
demanded sardonically. “You, Brant” 
and he spoke to the younger of the two 
arrivals, an immaculately attired youth 
whose mouth perpetually closed firmly, as 
though its possessor knew of the loose weak- 
ness of his lips and endeavored to hide it 
“you said you’d get him at the dock. | left 
it to you and you muddled it—you ass!” 

Despite the control of his muscles, despite 
the control of his voice, his tones quivered 
slightly, giving an impression of violent 
wrath that would have been no greater 
had he raged in fury. 

The younger man, Brant, trembled; his 
mouth drooped; the lips fell apart and 
immediately closed, with their pathetic 
expression of firmness. 

“I steered him to Blaney,” he defended 
himself. ‘‘Blaney had him booked for a 
ride in his car. How could I know that the 
man would walk?” 

“You could have waited,” 
gray man. 

He turned to the other man, a short, 
stout, prosperous-appearing individual who 
looked as though he might bea comfortable 
business man. 

“You, Ashby, 
matter.” 

The stout man shivered slightly. 

“How on earth could I tell that he 
wouldn't take theroom I'd picked for him?” 
he demanded. “I'd engaged—had en- 
gaged—six-forty-one. I was waiting with 
3t would have been 
acinch. I had everything all ready, sponge 
soaked—everything. Intended to rush him 
down rear elevator, pretend he w 


man 


snapped the 


you bungled the hotel 


Was SICK, 


| later telephone in his name that he was go- 


ing to spend the night with Arabin, remain 
with him during the rest of his stay, send 
for his things—but he refused the room. 
He took one on the second floor. What 
chance was there then?” 

“But you sat next him at the theater, 
you dunderhead!”’ snapped the gray man. 


Couldn’t you have kept in touch with 
him?” 
“Well, who on earth would have ex- 


pected that he’d disappear and leave his 
coat and cane behind?” protested the stout 
man. “I got up for a smoke apparently 

really so’s to be able to trail him without 
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EVENING POST 


seeming to doso, if he went out. It wouldn't 
have done to follow him right from his seat. 
And when he went into the smoking room 
without his coat — well, I stepped to a phone 
to let you know it was O. K. so far. When 
I came back he was gone. How could I guess 
that he wasn’t coming back?” 

Did not man was silent a moment. 

“Di oth’ ng to make you think he was 
suspicious? 

‘Not a thing,” protested the stout man. 
“‘He’d been lucky—that was all. Blaney 
said he couldn’t have been wise at all. He 
simply wanted to see the city, and Blaney 
naturally didn’t dare follow him in his taxi. 
He might have been seen and then this 
Hildreth would have suspected. Anyway, 
he went to his hotel, didn’t he? That he 
took another room looks funny——but he fell 
for Williams’ telephone, didn’t he? He 
went to the show all right, didn’t he?” 

“And he left it!”’ snapped the gray man. 

“But who'd have dreamed it? Without 
his coat?” asked the man Ashby. 

The teeth of the gray man clicked slightly. 

‘You waited in the theater?’ 

“Until the show was over. In the middle 
of the second act I got leery. I telephoned 
you again, as you know. You told me to 
stick and that you’d have others busy out- 
side. I went back to my seat. When Wil- 
liams showed up, prepared to play Arabin, 
I was there, as he'll tell you. But when the 
show ended—well, I came right up here 
and met Brant just outside, on his way in 
to see you.” 

“You’ve got the hotel watched?” de- 
manded the gray man of Brant. 

“Every corner—full description. Of 
course if he comes in a taxi, right to the 
door—it can’t very well be done there.” 

“No!” Again the gray man was silent. 
“Seeley ready?” 

“If he gets back to his hotel,”’ said the 
loose-lipped man, “Seeley will get him out- 
side again somehow. Then = 

“Yes, then!” said the gray man with a 
sneer. “Then! It’snevernow! Oh, you full- 
fledged asses! If you hadn’t bungled ss 

A waiter approached. 

“Telephone for you, Mr. Atchison.” 

The gray man rose and left the table. 
Stout man and slim youth stared appre- 
hensively at each other. 

“*T wish he’d drop it,” 

“Tell him so,” 

Ashby nodded. 

Williams, thank heaven, has a few 
brains!”’ said Atchison as he resumed his 
seat. “‘He’s found the chauffeur who took 
Hildreth away. Took a taxi right under 
your nose, Ashby. Right at the corner. 
Drove to a clothing store and dismissed the 
taxi. I suppose you can guess what he went 
there for.” 

“A coat!” gasped Ashby. 

“You're coming on,”’ sneered the gray 
man. “Williams found out what kind. 
Black raincoat. He’s telephoned Seeley 
and the others.” 

“What others?” inquired Brant. 

The gray man’s thin lips parted in a 
sneer. 

“T don’t suppose either of you can di- 
vorce action from excitement, can you? Be- 
cause I’m not ranting round, you imagine, 
I suppose, that I’ve done nothing. What 
others? Why, you triple-plated idiots, 
don’t you suppose that the moment you, 
Ashby, telephoned me that he’d been 
gone half an act, I got busy at once? I 
knew he’d not come back. I knew he'd 
tumbled somehow. Just what that some- 
how is—somebody leaked. When I find 
out who that somebody is ——-” He did 
not finish the threat. 

“Adamson,” he continued after a mo- 
ment, “has two men watching at police 
headquarters. If he goes down there 
well, Williams had sense enough to phone 
the others first about the black raincoat. 
Not much, but with the rest of his descrip- 
tion it will help. Williams has brains 
more than I can say for you two! I left the 
hotel business to you, Brant. If there’s 
a slip-up there —-—— Snyder is watching 
Arabin’s house. The Tenderloin police 
station—that’s the one any officer near the 
theater would have sent him to—is being 
watched. Of course if he got to headquar- 
ters or the Tenderloin station before our 
men got there— well, in that case —— But 
I don’t believe it. There’d have been signs 
of activity there before now.” 

“Why?” demanded Ashby. “ He couldn’t 
be wise to the whole business. If he sus- 
pects anything— and I don’t see why he 
does—it must be something so vague that 
it doesn’t amount to much, and the police 
would hardly call out the reserves.” 


said the stout man. 
said Brant. 
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“Tf he suspects anything at all he sus- 
pects enough to make it extremely unpleas- 
ant for us,” said Atchison. “If he went to 
the police at all he went there with a regu- 
lar story, one that would start something. 
And as nothing has been started—why, I 
don’t believe he went to them.” 

“‘But you do believe he suspects some- 
thing?”’ demanded Ashby, white-faced. 

“Unless some accident happened to him, 
and there’s been no ambulance call in the 
neighborhood of the Vandergelt, he must 
suspect something! How else can you 
account for his running off?” 

“‘And he stayed through the first act,” 
cried Brant. “It looks as though he didn’t 
get suspicious until then.” 

Again the waiter approached with the 
word that Atchison was wanted at the tele- 
phone, and the gray man left the table. 
Again Brant asked the stout man to ask 
Atchison to drop it. The gray man returned 
again, this time puzzled. 

“Did Hildreth act like a 
he asked Ashby. 

The stout man shook his head. 

“Drunk? 

“Not a sign of it.” 

“No; they wouldn’t send a fool or a 
drunkard to collect two million dollars’ 
worth of diamonds,” said the gray man as 
though arguing to himself. ‘“ But Williams 
just told me that they'd found the chauffeur 
who drove Hildreth from the clothing 
store. And he went to Chinatown! Sight- 
seeing! 

“What?” ejaculated Brant. 
eyebrows lifted. 

“Exactly; was driven to Port Arthur. 
Williams phoned Adamson and he sent a 
man over to the chop-suey place. Man an- 
swering Hildreth’s dese ription sat there for 
half an hour alone, eating.” 

It seemed an appropriate moment for 
Ashby to rehearse the little speech he’d 
been ‘planning during Atchison’s two trips 
to the telephone. He cleared his throat 
nervously. 

“Why don’t you forget about him any- 
way?” he asked. “‘What you just told us 
makes it look as though he doesn’t suspect 
anything. A man wise to what you've got 
up your sleeve wouldn’t waste time in a 
chop-suey joint, would he?” 

“You forget that he left his overcoat in 
the theater and bought a new one,” said 
Atchison softly; “that he didn’t wait when 
he thought Arabin was coming.” 

“Well, he didn’t suspect enough to tackle 
the police with his tale,’”’ persisted Ashby. 
“And if he does suspect something and 
nothing happens to him he'll think he was 
dre saming, won't he? 

“What are you aiming at?” 
the gray man. 

“Why, just this: Let him go! There’s 
risk and trouble monkeying with him. Let 
him alone. What’s a two-million-dollar 
necklace when there’ s ten other millions 

waiting for us? 

‘What's a ” Atchison stared at the 
stout man, fury in his eyes; but when he 
spoke it was in modulated tones: “My 
dear Ashby, how long have you been asso- 
ciated with me a. 

“Ten years,”’ replied Ashby sullenly. 

“And have you ever, in all that time, 
known me to fail in anything I attempted? 
Have you ever known me to relinquish 
anything on which I had set my heart? It 
is needless to answer. You know you 
haven't! I’ve set my heart on the Carlow 
necklace. Is that reason enough for not 
forgetting this man Hildreth?” 

“If you say so I suppose it is,” replied 
the stout man, cowed; “but, just the same, 
it looks to me as though you're jeopardizing 
the biggest thing you ever tackled. It’s 
ten million sure if you drop this Hildreth 
man and only two million more if you do 
get the necklace, with about a million times 
as much risk if he happens to suspect any- 
thing already; and he’s acting queer for a 
man who doesn’t.” 

“The beauty of having a brain like yours, 
Ashby,” said the gray man, “is that you 
are never disturbed by possibilities. Being 
a dunderhead, it never occurs to you to 
reason matters out. You are fairly good at 
carrying out orders, but please refrain from 
offering advice. Why, you numskull, can’t 
you think? Williams is private secretary 
to Arabin! He learns that the Carlow 
necklace has been unexpectedly completed 
and that Arabin has cabled Carlow to that 
effect. He holds up Carlow’s answering 
cable till I’ve had a chance to look at it. I 
decide that we'll still include the necklace 
in our other little transactions. But that 
transaction’s date was determined on two 
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fool to you? 


Ashby’s 
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months ago, before we knew that the neck- 
lace would be finished ahead of time. 

“We cannot change the date now, but 
we can arrange that the early finishing of 
the necklace will not cost us its possession. 
Williams holds up Carlow’s cable. We plan 
to detain this man Hildreth. We send him 


| a wireless message signed by James F. Ara- 


bin. We plan to get hold of him at the dock 


| Lest that fail, we have a room engaged for 


him at the Battenberg, ostensibly by an em- 


| ployee of Arabin’sstore. Our plans fail there 


| room engaged, the theater party? 


} mon place anyway? 


again. We get him tothe theater. Williams 
plans to impersonate Arabin. Hildreth has 
never seen Arabin. Williams, being Arabin’s 
secretary, could talk intimately of the neck- 
lace, of the Arabin store, as no one else 
could. But that fails. 

““Now then—and try to think: Suppose 
Hildreth is unmolested. Suppose he sees 
Arabin to-morrow. What will Arabin say 
on learning that Carlow cabled a week ago 
of Hildreth’s coming arrival? What will he 
say to Hildreth’s story of the wireless, the 
Arabin, 
who knows nothing of Hildreth’s coming 
but imagines that Carlow himself will come 
in his own good time for the necklace 
what will Arabin say? Will he suspect the 
good faith of Williams, his secretary? And 
isn’t it vital to our plans that he does not 
suspect Williams? Are you answered?” 

The stout man was. He made no further 
effort to persuade the gray man. 

“What do you want me to do now? 
aske d humbly. 

“Stay here a while—both of you. This 
will be my headquarters for an hour or so. 
He reached for his as yet untouched glass 
of wine; then set it down hastily and rose, 
bowing to a girl who approached their table. 

It was Morn Light. 

“Lovely place for a party!” she said, 
sinking into the chair Atchison drew up for 
her. “What made you pick such a com- 
And where is your 
Surely I haven’t been summoned 


” he 


party? 


| just to entertain you?” 


Hers was the petulance of spoiled beauty, 


| and Atchison smiled grimly. 


| moment. 





“And if you had? You'd have come just 
the same, Morn. But our party is off—for 
the present.” 

“Well, I don’t think it nice of you to 
send for me on a moment's notice, as 
though it were a matter of life and death. 
I work hard; I need all the rest —— 

“That will be enough, Morn!” snapped 
Atchison. His eyes glowed in their deep 
sockets. The girl shuddered and tried to 
hide her uneasiness by further petulance. 

“You needn't be so bogymannish about 
it. Of course I'll come. But you were jok- 
ing just now? About—death?” 

“Have I ever joked, Morn, about serious 
matters?” demanded Atchison blandly. 
“Oh, don’t be frightened! You will never 


figure in these matters. To-night you were | 


merely to let a gentleman escort you home. 

He would have gone to sleep in your car. 
You would later have remembered setting 
him down uptown somewhere. That is all.” 

She tossed her head, but her color ebbed 
beneath his level glance. 

“*May I go home?”’ she asked meekly. 

“Certainly,” he said politel “But 
don’t go to bed for a while yet, een. 

“Why not?” she asked quickly. 

“I may want to see you shortly—at any 
expecting. You may be needed after all, 
Morn. Go home—and wait there.” 

“How soon shall you know—whether or 
not you need me? Why can’t I wait here?”’ 
“I thought you wanted to get your shoe 
off.” 

“TI do; but it will be twice as painful get- 
ting it on agdin. I’d rather wait.” 

He shook his head. 

“Go home and wait,” he said courteously 
enough, but with a flat finality that brooked 
no further argument. 

The girl left the restaurant. 

“You didn’t mention her being hurt, 
Ashby,” said Atchison. 

“Slipped my memory, with all the other 
things,”’ was the stout man’s answer. “‘She 
doesn’t walk lame,” he added, looking over 


his shoulder at the retreating Morn. 
“She said it wasn’t much of an injury. | 


At least, that she was out only part of the 
first act,”’ said Atchison; but his voice was 
dreamy, far-away, as though he had already 
forgotten Morn Light. The others forbore 
to disturb him as a look of concentration 
appeared in his eyes. When the Gray Ghost 
leaned back in his chair and schemed, his 
satellites were wont to sit in silence. 


TO BE CONTINUED) 
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great musicians—Liszt, Strauss and a host of others. / 
And they are found today in nearly 100,000 of the best P 
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Buy no piano until you have investigated the Hallet ¢ 

& Davis. Write for free Piano Book; full informa- s¥ 
tion regarding styles, reasonable prices, convenient .) Pd 

terms — today. > 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. « ¢ ‘y 
Established 1839 $s 


146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Sey 
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= ’ Makers of Hallet & Davis Pianes and the Virtuole * 


} Player Piano. Sole Distributors Conway Pianosand Player Pianos ,’ > 2 
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American homes and musical conservatories. a 




















More courage 
than you have? 


His working hours are from 
six in the morning until seven at 
night. He keeps eight ledgers and 
does other office work for a whole 
sale business-house in Tennessee 


He has children to educate and 
appreciates some luxuries that his 
salary will not pay for. So, after 
thirteen hours at his desk, he works 
for another few minutes taking 
new subscriptions and renewals 
for The Saturday Evening Post 


Country Gentieman, 





JOSEPH FRANKLAND ORCHARD 


The Ladie s Hom 


He says that it took some nerve to start, but that he found this 
extra work a pleasure, not a hardship. It took him out-of-doors, 
it made new acquaintances and proved a healthful relaxation from 
office routine. And, better still, it nets him a bigger profit in pro 
portion to the time devoted to it than any other method of money 
making that he has tried. 


Jour nal and 7 he 


Do you need more money? 


If Mr. Orcha it of his full day, y« 


rd can give us a few minutes o yu can spare 
an hour. An hour each day will increase your mcome by from Five to Ten 
Dollars a week. Some of our full-time workers make $5000.00 a yea 
A postal card request will bring you our booklet, **The Way To An 
Independent Income,”* explaining the plar 


AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 400 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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«a Will the Dictnain 


Visit Your House on 


rudential Bay 


Peli The National B ay-Day Beek 


May 27 








RIGHT and early on the first day of every 


month the postman will ring the bells in many 
homes. 


He will have a cheerful face, for on that morn- 


from a dreary bill day toa cheerful Prudential Day. 
Because the postman’s ring on the first of each 
month will mean a Prudential check. 


At each of these homes will have been left the 




















ing he will be the Prudential paymaster, and the 
first of the month will have been transformed 


check guaranteed by Prudential millions — money 
for the current month—the proceeds of a 


Prudential Monthly Income Policy 


‘“Insurance That Insures Your Insurance’’ 


And all this through the foresight of the 
father and mother of the family, because the 
father will have learned about and yrealized the 
value of the Prudential Monthly Income Policy, 
will have bought it, saved for it so little each 
month that nobody felt the difference. Then 


month during the lifetime of the beneficiary. 

And in other of those homes the bread- 
winner will have gone, but he, too, will have 
realized what a Prudential Policy meant. 
Through his foresight his widew and his children 
will receive a check on Prudential Day each 


——— 
































STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





after the years have gone by, when there will bea 
need for money, the Prudential checks will be- 
gin to come and continue tocome each and every 


month. There are no bad investments, no 
business worries, for those will have Prudential 
Monthly Income Policies. 


Talk with the Prudential Representative in your town. Let him tell you 
about the various Prudential policies—all the best kinds of life insur- 
ance for the whole family, at low cost. Or write—TODAY—to Dept. 140 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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40 DIFFERENT 
WOVEN FABRICS 


MUNSING UNION SUITS 


Seem to please nearly everyone who gives them a trial. 
They are the most popular union suits in the world, because 
the most satisfactory. More than 9,000,000 garments made 
the satisfactory Munsingwear way will be required -in 1916 
to supply the demand from trade already established. They 
are made in every required style and size. In the knitted line 
of Munsingwear for men, women, children, are eighty-two 
diflerent knitted fabrics. In the line of woven Munsingweéar 
for men are forty different woven fabrics. Some of these 
fabrics are the lightest in weight that can be made. For in- 
stance: mén’s Munsingwear garments in size for man with 
thirty-eight inch chest measurement may be had in sheer 
summer fabrics that weigh only four or five ounces to the 
garment. Women's sheer summer weight Munsingwear 
garments may be had that weigh less than four ounces 
to the garment. 


Men’s summer athletic suits may be had in both form fit 
ting knitted fabrics and loose fitting woven fabrics. The 
form fitting knitted garments have hundreds of openings to 
the square inch, through which the air reaches the body. 
They give perfect ventilation and keep the body cool and 
dry. The demand for the knitted athletic garments is greater 
this year than in any previous season. The light weight 
woven garments supply the demand for loose fitting suits 
of fine quality, perfect in workmanship, and accurately sized. 
They are intended for the discriminating man, who wants 
better made, better fitting garments of this class than those 
usually offered. Every Munsingwear garment is clean, 
sanitary, fit to wear and guaranteed perfect in workman- 
ship. For samples of fabrics, style illustrations, and names 
of the Munsingwear dealers in your town address; 


THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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62 DIFFERENT 
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= | Shaving Stick 


Shaving is a man’s job and calls for a man’s 
soap. Nothing ladylike about Williams’ Big 
Stick—take it from the millions of men who 


¢ 





know. It’s husky enough to subdue the most 
stubborn beard that grows, yet gentle as a 
child towards tender skin. 

Grip it firmly by the metal end, rub it over 
the face, apply the brush and watch the soap 
burst into lather! There is body to this lather 
—not bubbles; moisture—not air. That’s why 
it breaks through the guard of a week's 
growth and lasts the shave out. Don’t let 
your beard bluff you. Go to it with the 
pure, creamy, soothing lather of a Williams’ 
Holder-Top Shaving Stick. It has given 


many a razor its reputation. 


Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a trial size of all fou 


forms and then decide which you prefer. Or sen 


+ cents in stamps for any one. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Add the finishing touch to your shave 




















